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to THE RIGHT HOkdtlRABLE > 

llOBERT LORi) HENRY, 

BARON OF GRAiNGE, 

LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF GREAT BRITAIN^ 



My Lord, 

W HEN the following Translation was first sent 
abroad, I endeavoured not to shelter it under any 
illustrious name. It was more agreeable to my 
sentiments, as it seemed to be more consistent also 
with candour and with justice, that it should find its 
way through the public &vour to some particular 
patron, than that a patron, how great soever, should 
iinpose it by his single sanction on the public. 
The hopes, which I at that time entertained, are 
now fully answered ; and your Lordship^s appro- 
bation has stamped the last authority upon the general 
voice. 

But not content with approving only, your Lord- 
ship has been pleased to interest in some degree 
your own name likewise in the future fortune of my 
work ; by permitting me to address this new edition 
of it to your more immediate favour and protection « 
As this is. an indulgence, which must on my part 
always demand the most grateful Ticknowledgments, 
so may I not also presume to add, that it will not 
perhaps detract even from your own dignity or 
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praise, that your Lordship, while invested with 
honours, and surrounded by the cares, that bel 
to the first and most important of all civil offi 
withdrew not your attention from those stud 
which, in every polished age and country, have b 
r^arded as the source of public wisdom as wel 
virtue, and as the ornament of social life. 

I am, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obliged, 

and most humble servant, 

JAMES HAMPTd 



PREFACE. 



jAlMONG all the historians of antiquity, whose 
works have been judged worthy of the admiration or 
r^rd of later times, there is none perhaps so little 
known as the author who is now offered to die 
public. The words, grave, judicious, excellent, are 
indeed transmitted from pen to pen, and (ill the 
mouth of every critic. But though the name of 
Polybius be thus still accompanied with some mark 
of respect and honour, his real character has re- 
mained almost unnoticed ; and his writings, even 
though confessed to be the object of esteem and 
praise, by degrees have fallen under that kind of 
n^lect and general disregard, which usually foreruns 
oblivion. 

It may be useful, therefore, to consider some of 
the chief among the causes that have concurred to 
produce so perverse an accident, before we attempt 
to lead the reader into a closer view of those many 
excellencies that are peculiar to the following his- 
tory, and which drew towards it the attention of the 
Tvise and learned, in the enlightened times of Greece 
and Rome. 

Amidst all the advantages which the moderns are 

b2 
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by many supposed to have gained against 

ancients, with respect to the points of useful knc 

ledge, and the enlargement of all true and sc 

science, it cannot but be allowed that, in the 

of writing, the latter still maintain their rank i 

rivalled ; and that the graces and the charms, i 

exactness, strength, and energy, which make 

verally the character of their most perfect com] 

sitions, are in vain sought for in the productions 

the present age. Those, therefore, that take ii 

their hands the remains of any celebrated nai 

either of Greece or Rome, are in the first plf 

accustomed to expect, if not a faultless work, ^ 

some display at least of that superiority, which t 

warmest emulation has not yet been able to excee 

some beamings of those excellencies, which stri 

and captivate the mind, and render irresistible t 

words of wisdom, when delivered from the lips 

beauty. It is not, therefore, judged sufficient, tli 

the matter be grave and weighty, unless the mann 

also be enchanting. In vain are things disposed 

order, and words made expressive of the sens 

We demand likewise an arrangement that m; 

please the fancy ; and a harmony that may fill tl 

ear. Or, on the other hand, if the style be such \ 

rejects the embellishments of art, yet let us fir 

in it at least. that full and close conciseness, thi 

commanding dignity, that smooth and pure sin 

plicity, in a word, those naked graces, whic 

outshine all ornament. 

Such are the expectations of every reader, wh 
has gained a taste sufficient to discern, that thes 
beauties are in fact diffused through all the finishe 
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pieces of antiquity. For though even among the 
ancients, there were as many different styles as 
authors, yet natufeland sound criticism, which 
drew its rules. from nature, referred them all to two 
or three general kinds, of which each had its esta- 
blished laws ; which, while they served to instruct 
the writer in his art, afforded likewise a sure cri- 
terion by which his works were either censured or 
approved. Was it the purpose of an author to 
recite past events, or convey lessons of instruction, 
in a language simple and unadorned ? It was de- 
manded by these laws, that his style should be 
concise and pure; that the sentiment and diction 
should be closely joined ; and no word admitted 
that did not add somewhat to the sense ; that 
dirough the. whole should be found 9. certain air of 
ease and freedom, mixed, however, with strength 
and dignity; and that, void of all appearance of 
study and of art, he should strive to make even 
n^ligence itself alluring. If, on the contrary, his 
desire was to excel in the florid kind, the same laws 
required, that the simple charms of nature should 
be adorned with all the elegance and pomp of art ; 
that splendid images should flatter and delude the 
fimcy ; that the diction should be noble, polite, and 
brilliant; that every word should be dressed in 
smiles; and that the periods should be measured 
with the nicest care ; be joined together in the 
softest bands of harmony ; and flow intermingled, 
without obstacle or pause. Lastly, with respect to 
that likewise which was called the intermediate kind 
of composition, these laws were careful also to pre- 
scribe the proper temperament, in- which the beau^ 

b3 
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tidi of the former two should meet and be unit 
and to adJQSt the mixture of the gFaceful aod 
sterp, the artificial aqd the simple, in such e: 
prpportipn, th^f the one nev^r shpuld prevail aga 
the other, but both govern through the whole wit 
kind of mingled sway. 

Now with regard to the author pf the fo]lo\^ 

work, it must freejy be acknowledged that, in^t 

of havii^ gained any approved degree of exodie 

in either of these established modes of comppsiti 

he, on the contrary, revolts (ilike against the law£ 

all. Instead of charms that might allure, an enei 

that might command, or flowing softness that mi^ 

carry with it the attention of the reader, we meet 

every step some deformity which excites disgu 

some coldness which offends, some obstacles whi 

expose our patience to the severest proof. Inste 

of elegant simplicity, we find in every part a rusi 

coarseness ; instead of a neat and clear concisenei 

a redundance of impure expression ; instead of i 

assemblage of kindred images, allusions remote ai 

forced ; and, in the place Pf a full,, majestic, ar 

continued harmony, sounds that fatigue and wour 

the .ear, periods broken and transversed. It canno 

therefore, be greatly wondered at that nwny? eve 

among the wafm admirers of antiquity, should ha\ 

been discouraged from perusing writings which a] 

void of all the charms of nature and of art ; wbic 

display neither elegance nor stiiength; neitheireas 

nor dignity ; simplicity nor majesty ; hut are, i 

every part, disfigured, either by tastelesfs and ili 

sorted ornaments, or a negligence that is wholl 

destitute of grace. 
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But, besides the utter want of all those beauties 
that reign through the compositions of the other 
celebrated ancients, there is also in Polybius one 
eminent vice, which must be allowed to have beea 
not less the cause than that now mentioned, of the 
almost general disregard to which his works have 
been condemned. This is the obscurity which is 
found, as we may say, in every page through all the 
following history. For it is not that obscurity 
which springs solely from those ancient manners, 
customs, science, discipline, which^ though they 
were familiar to the times in which the author 
wrote, are unknown to the present age. Nor is it 
that only, on the other hand, which is caused by 
the ravages of years; that which never fails to 
attend a mangled or corrupted text. But it is such 
as may well be termed a congenial and inbred ob- 
^urity; an obscurity which results from compli* 
cat^ and embarrassed sense; from periods disor- 
dered and transposed ; from useless expletives ; and 
from words which are either destitute of any signifi- 
cation, or employed ^n one so different from dieir 
own, that even those who are most conversant in 
the language, are oftentimes entangled in a maze of 
doubt and intricacy, from which, after all their ef- 
forts, they are never able to get free. 

Some other causes of lighter moment might be 
mentioned, as having in part contributed to produce 
the effect of which we are speaking*. But these 

* Among these, we may juft take notice of an opinion which 
hitf. prevailed wit^ many, that the following history, with 
f eqp^ boft to the matter which it contaii[is, and the manner 

b4 
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« 

are the principal, and most important. And 
deed, to say the truth, how reasonable must i 

also In which the work is executed^ tends principally to 

mote the improvemeot of that knowledge which relates to 

and cannot even easily be understood, but by those only 

have passed their life in camps. This prejudice, if it drev 

its beginning, seems, however, to have been chiefly propa| 

from the pains of a lively Frenchman, who some years 

presented the author to the public in all the pomp of mil 

dress; and under the weight of an enlarged and bulky < 

ment, in which the sentiment now mentioned is every w 

industriously repeated and enforced, stifled the merit of a j 

cious and sensible translation. But his profession, it se 

was that of arms ; and most admirably does self-love perl 

its part. For being first persuaded that, among all the obj 

of human knowledge and enquiry, there was none more n 

and impoKant than the art in which himself was skilled 

boldly mistakes, for the characteristical distinction in 

original, that which was only an incidental excellence; 

from thence forms, as he expresses it, the grand design 

raising, upon those materials that were before him, a oomp 

military structure ; as if the purpose of this great historian 

been simply to compose a body of tactics, or a treatise on 

stratagems of war; and not rather to illustrate and explain 

most sublime of all the subjects of civil science, which 

annals of mankind can boast ; to shew, '* from what caui 

and through what kind of government, almost the wh 

habitable world, in less than the course of fifty-three years« \ 

reduced beneath the Roman yoke.** But indeed the wh 

weakness and absurdity of this conceit will appear so manii 

from the very first pages of the history, that it is not necessi 

to employ in this place any g^^reater pains to expose it. I shi 

therefore, only add, with respect to the opinion above-m< 

tioned, that first, it is by no means in general true, as i 

favourers of this opinion are ever ready to affirm, that I 

description of sieges and of battles, as they occur in soci< 

authors, cannot easily be understood but by those only w 

have passed their life in camps. If, indeed, the busioeis that 
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thought that such an author should at once be 
abandoned to oblivion or contempt; unless, per* 

here required were to weigh the difficulties, and to decide con* 
cerning the expediency or the rashness, of any military enter- 
prise; to applaud, or td condemn, the disposition of an army 
in the field ; to display the prudence, or to detect the errorsi of a 
general ; this would doubtless be a province which every man 
of letters would most willingly resign, to those whose studies 
and experience had qualified them in a more peculiar manner 
to be judges in it. But when the task, as in reading or trans- 
lating, is simply to apprehend the meaning of the terms in any 
ancient and ilead language, it is clear that this can be only 
done, and that in most cases it has been done effectually, by 
surveying the analogy of the language, examining well the 
context, and tracing all the various significations in which the 
same terms are used by different writers. Secondly, these 
descriptions, as they are more fuU and perfect, are more per- 
spicuous also in Polybius^ than those that are found in otiier 
writers. For as he had been himself employed in the exercise 
of arms, and had joined to a consmnmate skill, a long expe* 
rience likewise in the art of war, he from thence was able to 
relate all military events with clearness and precision ; to assign 
to every term its own proper place and peculiar sense; and to 
avoid that intricacy in which the historians, who have trans^ 
mitted to us an account of the Roman wars, are frequently 
entangled. In the last place we may remark, that the inten- 
tion of the author in that very comment of which we have been 
speaking, was not, as is commonly supposed, to illustrate or 
remove the difficulties of the original, but chiefly to accommo- 
date to his own favourite system the battles which are there 
described ; and to make, as himself declares, " Polybius more 
subservient to the comment, than the comment to Polybius.*' 
From hence, therefore, has it hap|)ened, as it might indeed 
most reasonably be expected, and as every candid and judicious 
reader will be ready to acknowledge, that, in the execution of 
ibis bold design, numberless passages are tortured, misunder- 
stood, and misapplied; and that even the prints which are 
added in the work are, in many important points, defective ; 
and in many also repugnant to the plain expressions of the teiU, 
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haps, there should be found under this rough c 
ing some delicious kind of fruit ; some excelle 
which may be esteemed a more than equal cou 
poise to his defects. And this is that whicl 
shall now consider. 

In all the various history of that great pe^ 

whose power, from small contemptible beginni 

was by c^egrees extended to the limits of the w< 

and who^e virtue, policy, and law3, are still respe 

and approved, if there be any part more useful, r 

important, and more illustrious than the rest, ii 

beyond all doubt, that very period which furnis 

the materials of the following work. A period 

weakened and deformed b}^ senseless fictions, 

offspring of wild vanity, and impure tradition ; 

resting on the grounds of solid truth, and uns 

pected testimony. A period which displays t 

celebrated empire, not struggling with the dang 

and the ills of feeble infancy, nor tottering under 

oppressive weight of age ; but firm in manly streng 

mature in vigour, active, ardent, uncontrolled, inv 

cible. In the scene here presented to us we are n 

on the one hand, led to view the momentary wa 

the precarious and unmeditated conquests, the iDt< 

tine feuds and jealousies, the rage and madness, oi 

half-instructed and half-policied people, rough ai 

savage in their manners, virtuous to the extrera 

and exulting in a licentious and ungovernable fre 

dom. Nor is it, on the other hand, the sad pictuj 

of a state, corrupted and dispirited through the so 

arts of luxury, disgraced by vices, and enslaved t 

tyrants. The annals of this period offer a f&t noble 

spectacle ; a government arrived at perfect growth 
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an4 flourisbipg in the fairi^st fqnn ; a stes^dy, deep, 
e^^t^nsiv^j ftpd foresting policy ; a people, joined 
togftb^r by gr^ aod geo^erQUs septiinent^, even 
rnqre thap by the ti^ qf cpnugoiJ infer^t ; a soye- 
reigB POWer? e^seitfid sfilply fo Wftijitaio t^e general 
gPQd ; a liberty r^JiraJAqd by r?a^p, an<i submissive 
to the ^ujfcofity of |?iw^* 

A state thus frwiQd, ^nd thus conducted, could 
not long remain insiensijble qf its own i^h^rent 
strength aod force. From this time, therefore, it 
seeo^ to bie ^ matter pf i^mall momeqt and importr 
^nce to the {lomans that they should be able effec* 
tuaiJy tQ employ their talepts and their powex to 
maintain thegir empire in tranquillity and dignity, to. 
afford ^cujity to Aeir allies, and hold all the neigh- 
bouring states under due restraint. Seated as it 
wexe upon a atrong and lofty eminence, they begin 
now to extend their views even to countries the most 
remote ; and resolve to bend the most haughty and 
most powerful kingdoms to their laws. The con- 
quest of the world was judged to be an easy task to 
a people whosie expectations of success were not 
founded upon their armies, however strong and 
numerous, nor even upon their military skill and 
discipline, howevejr perfect and accomplished; but 
sprung solely ^om the exertion of a steady wisdom, 
aqd senate di$<:emment; from a foresight, which 
h^d weighed all difficulties ; from regular designs, 
whose joint depenc^encfi was of itself sufficient to 
cfuty thjem iRtp ex^utioQ ; from vigorous counsels, 
whicii disdained resistance; and from a firmness 
whic^h derided ill success, and rose superior to the 
h^yiest strokjes of fortune. Nor did the event in 
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any point deceive their hopes. The most skilfiil, 
dexterous, . and undaunted gena^ of all that the 
world had seen, in vain leads his army from the 
extreme boundaries of Spain, traverses the Pyre- 
naeans and the Alps, and falls, like thunder, upon 
Italy. Battle after battle lost, the bravest of the 
l^ons slain, the country wasted and destroyed, 
provinces revolting or subdued, in vain threaten the 
extinction of the name of Rome. The Romans, 
conscious still of their superior force, and standing 
firm against misfortune, are persuaded that, unless 
themselves first lose ail hope, their country never can 
be lost. Their wounds, tiiough deep and bleeding, 
instead of draining from the members all their vital 
strength, serve only to call forth new streams of 
vigour from the heart. Their policy, their manners, 
the frsme itself of the republic, all join to afford re- 
sources inexhaustible, and which seem even to be 
multiplied by their defeats. Thus armed, and thus 
supported, what woqder was it that, in the end, they 
should prevail against an enemy whose very govern- 
ment itself, instead of being fortified with the like 
advantages, was such as baffied even the fortune and 
the skill of their own enterprising and triumphant 
general, and rendered useless all his victories. An- 
nibal, enfeebled by success, exhausted by continual 
conquest, and in vain exerting his utmost efforts to 
subdue a people who rose with redoubled strength 
fi*om every fkll, was at last forced. to return, and 
employ all his courage and abilities to rescue his own 
proper country from that destruction with which he 
had so lately threatened Rome. But what courage, 
what abilities, could prolong the existence of an 
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empire^ destitute of all internal force, and which 
carried in its bosom ihe immediate causes of decay 
and dissolution ? The haughty Carthage, the tyrant 
of Spain and Afric, the sovereign mistress of com- 
merce and the sea, bends her neck to the yoke ; and 
from this time leaves full leisure to the Romans to 
pursue, step by step, the traces of their first design ; 
to remove each obstacle as they advanced ; to divide, 
unite, oppose, and counterbalance, the interests and 
the strengdi of the most formidable states, till they 
all became alike incapable of resisting, and were in 
turn compelled to feel and to acknowledge that they 
had no laws left, no counsels, customs, manners, 
policy, but the sole will of this invincible and wise 

republic •*. 

Such were the times in which Polybius lived ; 

and such the spectacle which he chose to illustrate 
in his writings. A spectacle, transcending all that 
can be offered to our view, I do not say in the rude 
age of Rome, but in those admired and boasted an- 
nals likewise which belong to the later periods of 



^ It seemed unnecessary to enter here into any more circum- 
slantial or particular detail of the design and limits of the his- 
tory, or to enumerate singly all the events which it contained ; 
not only because the author himself has given a very distinct 
and clear account both of the general form and nature of his 
undertaking, and of the distribution and the order of its several 
ports; but because it has happened likewise that of the whole 
of the original work, which was extended to the number of forty 
books, Bve only have l^n rescued from the hand of time. Yet 
these, as they are come to us entire, so are they perfect also with 
respect to the subjects of which they treat -, and will, if I mis- 
take not, fully exemplify all that is affirmed concerning the char 
racier and peculiar talents of the author. 
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this great empire ; as much as disorder is e 
by union ; efieminate baseness, by heroic bi 
corrupted manners, by disintferfested virtue 
submission, by a generous and inanly love of 1 
ot* the little arts of jealous tyrants and dinbitio 
nisters, temporary shifts, aiid expedients of ; 
by that enlarged and powerful policy, which 
forward to all future time, embraces every < 
Snd attracts within the circle of its system 
possible event. 

As the subject, therefore, is thus great ar 
teresting, let us, in the next place, examine ]]k< 
whether the work itself be not distinguished al 
some peculiar characters of excellence that ra 
above other histories, and which serve clearly 
lustrate and enforce the dignity and whole im 
ance of the events of which it treats. 

if we consider first, what kind of talents, ge 
and abilities, should be required to display ir 
fullest light the wonders of so august a scene, 
to point out distinctly, to the present and to fi 
times, all the advantages that might be drawn : 
a period thus pregnant with instruction, it wi 
once be obvious to remark, that such a work r 
very far exceed the highest reach of any rhetoric 
however eloquent and learned, or any sophist, fa 
ever penetrating and acute ; and could only be i 
cessfiiUy performed by one whose knowledge 
mankind, and long practice in the aJBTairs of gov( 
ment, joined to an habitual and close attention 
the designs, the workings, and effects of policy, I 
enabled him to lift up the veil, and to view at leis 
the secret springs that actuated, and pushed I 
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wards, all the great machine ; by One whose fortunes 
and condition had opened to him the means of being 
perfectly instructed and ihformed ; by one who had 
been himself a witness to the events Ivhich he re- 
lates, or had received his accounts at least fix)m those 
that were ; by one whom credulity, or vanity, never 
c6uld incline to disgrace the truth by splendid mira- 
cles, and deform (act by fiction ; and lastly, by one 
whose natural love of virtue, and consciousness of 
the importance of the trust in which he had engaged, 
should force his own passions, humour, interest, to 
fidl back and to disappear, and substitute in their 
pbice an exactness, candour, and fidelity, superior 
to teproach or censure, and exempt from all suspi* 
cion. 

Such must be the writer to whose testimony we 
should yield a full assent, to whose authority we should 
submit, and whose wisdom we should blindly trust 
to guide us, through the long labyrinth of Causes and 
events, into a clear and comprehensive view of the 
motions, advtmcement, and whole progress, of the 
Roman greatness; and such, in every point, was 
that historian whose character we are here endeavour- 
ing to describe. Illustrious by his birth, and not 
less distinguished by the greatness of his sentiments, 
the wisdom of his counsels, his skill in war, his 
steady virtue, and sincere attachment to the interests 
of his country, he began to be considered, even in 
terly age, as the chief support of that republic in 
whose firmness were deposited the dmall remains of 
Grecian liberty. As on the one hand, therefore, his 
rank and his abilities, with the importalit parts 
he sustained in every public measure and 
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debate, disclosed to him all the various scene^j 
vemment ; so the condition also of the times, ; 
earnest zeal for the general good, urged him, 
other hand, to call forth every talent into acti< 
survey with the nicest care the present and pt 
tunes of his country ; to trace backwards evei 
by which subjection had advanced towards tl 
the place of glory ; and to review, to weigh, 
examine, the designs, effects, and influ^ice, c 
artful and ambitious policy, which, after havin 
quered or deluded so many different nations, 
last triumphed likewise over Greece, and, und 
specious pretence of restoring every city to in< 
dency and freedom, had, in reality, infolded al 
in silken fetters, to be loosened, or strained clc 
occasion should demand « 

Such talents, such experience, and such resea 
might doubtless have delayed, though not av 
the last fatal stroke, which not long afterwards 
pleted the destruction of the Achaeans, and of G 
But the Romans^ from whose attention the 
distant danger never could escape^ made haste i 
prive a people, whom they had destined to be s 
of the assistance and support of every citizen \ 
courage or abilities seemed likely to spread w 
contagious spirit, and, together with the Jove oi 
dom, to inspire also by d^rees a strength suffi 
to shake off the yoke. 

This banishment, which was decreed in con: 
to all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, whose v 
was become their crime, as it was honourable tc 
lybius, proved highly beneficial likewise to all fu 
times. Torn by violence from the service ol 
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country, and fixed to a long abode in that great city, 
which was the fountain of all the counsels that di-^ 
rected and sustained the Roman empire, he had now 
both leisure and the means to draw together the in- 
struction that was requisite, for carrying into execu- 
tion the design which he had formed ; to compare 
observation and conjecture with fact and certainty; 
to copy the detail of all great events from authentic 
monuments, and from the memoirs of those illus- 
trious persons, who had been the chief actors in the 
scene; to view closely, and without disguise, the 
manners, temper, inclinations, and whole conduct of a 
people, who had thus forced the most powerful king- 
doms to receive their laws ; to inspect all the move- 
ments of that regulated wisdom which had saved 
their state from imminent ruin ; and to trace to their 
sources those internal springs of strength and vigour 
which had nourished and enlarged its growth ; in a 
word, to compose that history, which, piercing 
through the clouds of ignorance and error, assigned 
to every incident its own genuine motive ; unfolded 
the most complicated causes ; and, by joining to an 
exact and accurate description of wars, embassies, 
and treaties, a full and distinct display of the coun- 
sels, maxims, laws, the prudence, constancy, and 
courage, widi the whole military and domestic dis- 
cipline that were peculiar to the Romans, made it 
manifest to all mankind that the greatness to which 
this people had now raised their empire was by no 
means the work of fortune, or the effect of a bold 
and enterprising rashness ; but the necessary and 
mature result of strenuous efforts and regular de- 
signs, conducted by a firm and penetrating policy, 
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which no precautions could elude, and no fore 
able to subdue. 

In discharging a task of so great extent and 
culty, and of such vast importappe likewise i 
use, it cannot surely be thought astonishic 
strange that this mse historia^ should have 
diverted, or withheld, from paying a due atte 
to the embellishments of art, and charms oi 
quence. But whatever censure may be th 
upon him for having slighted all those graces, \ 
would doubtless have diffused some lustre thr 
his work, it must be acknowledged, on the • 
hand, that, together with theoai, he has rej< 
likewise all the fiilse, though specious, ornan 
which disgrace the compositions even of the 
esteemed and wisest ancients. The desire to s 
and surprise, to please and captivate, diven 
perhaps according to the different taleats of 
writer, has, in all times, covered history wi 
delusive glare, which serves only to mislead us j 
that knowledge which is the object of our ses 
Hence that unnatural mixture of record with 
dition, truth with fable, and the long trail 
brilliant wonders which are scattered through 
annals of almost every age, and every pec 
Hence those discourses and harangues which, bai 
been forged and moulded m the shade of cont 
plative and obscure retirement, confound all dist 
tions of men, characters, and times. Hence 1 
wise all the laboured pageantry, the adventitious 
iisur-sought circumstances which are brought to si 
description, and to adorn and dignify dbe scene ; 
fill the mind with admiration ; to mdt into comf 
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sion ; or to subdue by terror. Hence, lastly, that 
ambitious care wkich is discovered even in ibe 
gravest writers ; who, not content with having co- 
pied the bare features of the original that was before 
them, like painters, call forth all their skill to give 
also a finishing to die piece ; and join, to the resem- • 
blance that is found in nature, those strokes which 
enlarge and heighten each deformity, or spread a 
fuller brightness over every beauty. But to the 
aalbor, whose work we are now considering, it was 
reserved as his peculiar praise, to have first dis- 
cerned, that IrislbTy, if ^e would prove a secure and 
useful guide, must walk hand in hand with life ; and 
that instruction, whetiier moral or political, was 
never to be fkted upon the weak foundation of 
imaginary facts. It is not, therefore, the writer, 
wliomk we view before us, eager of applause, and 
impatient to draw from us an admiratioji of his art, 
in having decked the tni^ in a splendid dress, and 
thrown into her train a gay assemblage of well- 
fancied, possible events. But it is the statesman, 
the genetal, die philosopher, who speaks to us, as in 
his closet, in fitmiliar language ; recounts simply all 
that was transacted ; confirms feet by testimcmy ; 
aod enables us to derive an easy and immediate 
profit likewise from the prudence or misconduct of 
past limes, by refections deep and solid, and such 
aft our own reason cannot but approve, when they 
are g^rtly enforced Opon us as by the authority of 
a parent, or urged with the fond affection of a 
ffi^d. 

How steadily hideed must we revere, and how 
wiBingty attend to, the lessons of a man, whose 
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probity shines out in every part, even far 
conspicuous than his wisdom. Blinded by n 
terest, nor seduced by any mistaken zeal, s 
never is himself deceived, so neither does he att 
to lead others into error. Unmoved by the il 
of Greece, and his own loss of friends and di§ 
he describes even those events, which seldom f 
awaken some resentment, grief, or jealous hi 
with all the coldness of an unconcerned spect 
and pays due homage, though unmixed with 
lation, to those great qualities whidh had raise< 
structure of the Roman glory upon the ruins o 
own degenerate country. Hence it is that we 
cern, even upon the slightest view, a certain can 
and sincerity spread through his work, whici 
in vain should hope to find in other writen 
candour, which never hides the faults of friends 
tarnishes the virtues of an enemy ; a candour, vi 
presents all objects in their naked state, free fron 
disguise of passion ; and which weighs conten 
testimonies in an equal scale ; in a word, a cancj 
which, like an artless honesty of iace, carries evi 
its air and first appearance those strong prooj 
genuine and unfeigned simplicity, which irresist 
command our approbation, and engage our fav 
Such was the author, who, when living, was 
friend, the companion, and instructor, of the g( 
rous and heroic Scipio ; and whose writings, i 
later age, were the earnest study, and chief cons 
tion also, of the wise and virtuous Brutus. 

It remains that I now speak a word or i 
concerning the translation ; not to mislead 
opinion, or [H^vent the judgment, of the read 
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but simply to inform him what it is that heis chiefly 
to expect from my own endeavours in the following 
work. 

There are two things, unconnected and distinct, 
which are demanded always of translators ; that 
they understand well the text, and render it also 
well. With regard to the first of these, in what 
degree I may have been exempt from errors, must 
be wholly left to others to determine. I can only 
say, that I have spared no pains to arrive at. a fuU 
and entire conception of the sense ; by tracing the 
author closely through his own peculiar turn and use 
of sentiments and language ; by comparing different 
texts ; consulting different versions ; and by weigh- 
ing all the explanations and corrections that have 
occasionally been proposed. 

But in a task of this kind, barely to understand 
the meaning of an author, though it often may 
require indeed both patience and activity, is by 
much the least part of the toil. To render every 
word by an equivalent expression, and every sen- 
tence in the same just measure ; to preserve each 
different character of sentiment and phrase ; and to 
delineate, stroke by stroke, the movements of the 
mind or heart ; these are the difficulties in translat- 
ing, that demand an attention, time, and pains, 
which never can be ftiUy known, but by those alone 
who have made the trial. As these difficulties, 
however, are either slighter, or more hard to be sur- 
mounted, according to the several stamps of excel- 
lence, and the various modes of beauty, that are 
pecidiar to the originals, it must be acknowledged, 
that, in the work of the author who is now before 
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us, they are by no meaod such as should discou 
ony one from attempting to gite a perfect cop 
it in a different language. For there ^ are here 
beauties whose spirit mi^t be lost in being' ti 
fused ; no force, or el^^ance, or just propriety, 
demand an exact similitude of corresponding* ten 
no flowing, regulated numbers, whose harmony 
only be piesenred by the samefixed accents and oho 
sounds ; no painting of the passions, in which e^ 
the smaliesir change would mar tfie likeness, and 
stroy ail the beauty of the piece. But, on the otl 
hattd, the Tery want of these excellencies, while 
freed me from a heavy and laborious doty, at ( 
same time imposed a task upon me, not less diffici 
than the other ; ibe task of reilmg diose deformiti 
that might have raised disgtat ; and of clothing tl 
author, not in any ostentatious or sf^ndid . hab 
but in a dress ^icfa, though suitable in every pa 
to his own deportment, air, and character, might t 
also such as should draw towards him the attentio 
and the fevour of the present etge. With this viei 
I have not scrupled to endeavour through the whok 
as well by changing sometimes the expression, a 
by breaking the order likewise of the sentences, t( 
soften what appeared too harsh, and to give a modes 
polish to all that was found too rough. In a word. 
my chief care and pains, after the task of reporting 
iaitbfiiUy the sense, have been employed to spread 
one simple, grave, and sober colouring over all the 
work ; to render the diction strong, expressive, even, 
and correct ; and to give to the periods a roundness, 
a stability, and varied cadence. If this part, there- 
fore, of the labour should be judged to have been 
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executed with success, it is ho]ped that any omifr* 
«on8, or mistakes, of lighter moment, may more 
readily obtain excuse* 

I shall only add, that when I first engaged in this 
work many years ago, my intention was, to have 
joined with the translation such observations and re- 
marks as might have served not only to explain the 
difficulties, but to illustrate also and enforce the 
strong sense and wise reflections that are spread 
through all the following histoiy ; to have cleared 
the obscurity which arises oftentimes from remote 
dlusions, or an imperfect detail of ihcts ; to have 
opened those peculiarities of customs and of notannerB 
which, whenever tjbey occur, raise doubt and hesi- 
tation in the unlearned reader ; to have pointed out 
the uses, or defects, of various institutioiis, in re- 
ligion, laws, and gov^nment; and, above all the 
rest, to have traced, step by step^ the advancement 
of die Roman greatness ; to have called bac^ also 
to the scene the illustrious times of Greeoe, and 
compared the glory of that country with its last de- 
cline; and, in a word, to have displayed in one 
entire and connected view the whole conduct, and 
ibe various fortunes of those great nationi, whose 
sages, and whose heroes, seem to have soared above 
the ordinary limits of humanity ; and whose story, 
while it instructs and warms, should teach us also 
to spurn away those narrow politics, and that base 
depravity, which have fixed shackles upon our own 
contracted wisdom and feeble virtue. Such was my 
design ; the firet draught of which was nearly finished, 
and materials collected in large abundance for the 
whole. But various accidents from time to time 
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obstructed the progress of it ; and I have now i 
leisure nor inclination to complete it. Yet as 
gone through the most difficult and irksome, s 
as the most useful part likewise of the whoL 
formance, I was not willing entirely to suppn 
For I flatter myself that the public will o^ 
some acknowledgment, if this translation s 
prove the means of spreading into many hai 
treasure of inestimable value, which the roug 
and inelegance, and numerous difficulties that c 
both in the langus^e, and construction, and 
of the original, have hitherto confined to a few 
this, indeed, should be the event, I neither sha 
gret the labour which the one part of the worl 
cost me, nor grieve for the disappointment ii 
other ; but shall think my pains well rewards 
having thus been able to bring into the open iij 
merit which had long languished in obscurity ; 
to substitute, in the place, perhaps, of studies e 
trifling or pernicious, the knowledge of an aui 
whose writings, though brokc^n and imperfect, 
only contain the fullest lessons of civil prude 
but also every where abound with strong incitem 
to the practice of all those social virtues which 
dear men to themselves, and render them useful 
zens to their country. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 

CHAP. I. 

IF those wto have bew eraployedf before me io relating 
the transacUoQi of former tiinesy had been altogether silent 
concemitig^ tbtf ate .^od ejusellence of History, it mightt 
perhaps, be neoeseary to bc^gia this work, with advising all 
mankind to apply themselves wi|h oroestness to that kind 
of stady ; since the knowledge of past events affords the 
best iDstructloo^ for the regolatipn and good conduct of 
homan life. But as the greater part, or rather all of tbem, 
hai^e taken ev^ o<:casion to declare, repeating it as we may 
say from oiuetad rftbeir w^tings to the other, that History 
supplies the only proper disciplinei to tram and exercise 
the minds of those who are inclined to enter into public 
sfibirs; and that the evil accidents, which are there re- 
corded to havie befaller^ other men, contain the wisest and 
the most efiectaal lessons, for enabling us to support our / 
own misfortuaea with dignity and courage; there is surely ^ 
little need to repeat ag^, what others have so often urged 
with doqueoee and foree* But indeed the subject itself, 
which I am ' engaged to treat, may well exempt me from 
dus task; ance it is of a kind so new and sbagnlar, that it 
csnaot fail t» excitathe attc^ntion of every reader. For 
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what man it there so sordid and insensible, that be 
not wish to be informed, what manner, and through 
kind of government, almost the whole habitable woi 
less than the course of fifty-thrce, year s, was reduce 
neath the Roman yoke : an event, of which there 
example in any former time? Or who on the other han< 
passionately fond of any other kind of speculation, 
any branch of science, as to think it more worthy < 
care and pains, than this enquiry ? 

That the subject of this work deserves more tt 
common share of attention and regard, on account hi 
its novelty and greatness, will most evidently appear, 
take a view of all the ancient states that are chiefly 
brated in history, and compare them with the Romar 

Tlie Persians were for some time possessed of a 
wide dominion : but whenever they laboured to exte 
beyond the bounds of Asia, the attempt was always ni 
cessfal, and once indeed proved almost fatal to them. 
Lacedaemonians, after many struggles, obtained the i 
reignty of Greece: but, within twelve years, were a 
divested of it The Macedonian kingdom was at 
extended from the provinces that border on the Adi 
coast, as far as the Damibe; the whole including I 
small and inconsiderable part of Europe. After some t 
indeed, they found means to break the Persian monar 
and joined Asia to their empire. But though the ger 
opinion of mankind may perhaps have taught us alwa^ 
regard this people as a very flourishing and potent sta 
cannot be denied, that a great part of the world was to 
exempted from their sway* Afric, Sicily, and Sard 
were never visited by their arms. And those fierce 
warlike nations, who possessed the western parts of Eur 
were utterly unknown and undiscovered by them, 
the Romans, disdaining to confine their conquests wi 
the limits of a few countries only, have forced almost 
whole habitable world to pay submission to their la 
and have raised their empire to that vast height of poi 
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which is 80 much the wonder of Che present age, and which 
no future times can ever hope to exceed. And tlys is the 
event, which I design to explain in all its parts and cir- 
cun^tances in the following narration : and from thence it 
will be evidentf what great advantages may be derived from 
an attentive and close perusal of political history. 

The point of time, from whence I begin my work, is the 
hundred and fortieth Olympiad. The transactions, are these 
which follow. In Greece, the social war, conducted by 
Philip, the son of Demetrius and father of Perseus, in con- '^ ^' ^ 

junction with the cities of Achaia, against the ^tolians. 
In Aisia, the war between Antiochus and Ptolemy Philo- 
I pator, for the sovereignty of Coele-Syria, In Italy and 
^ Afric, that between the Carthaginians and the Romans, 
which is most frequently styled the war of Annibal. These 
events are the next in order to those with which the history 
of Aratus is concluded. 

Now before this period, the great transactions of the 
world were single, distinct, and unconnected, both in place 
and time ; while each proceeded from motives peculiar to ' 
itself and was directed to its own proper end. But from 
this time history assumes an entire and perfect body. The 
affairs of Italy and Afric were now conjoined with those oH^ 
Asia and of Greece : and all moved together towards one 
fixed and single point. And this it was that first determined 
me to choose this asra for the beginning of my work. For 
it was not till after they had broken the strength of Car- 
thage in the war just mentioned, that the Romans, ima- 
gining that by this success they had accomplished the chief 
and most important part of their intended enterprise, and 
opened to themselves the way to universal empire, now 
first resolved to enlarge their conquests, and spread their 
arms over Greece and Asia. 

If mankind were already sufficiently acquainted with the 
condition and past fortunes of these repuUics, which con- 
tended thus together for the sovereignty of the world, there 
would perhaps be no occasion to have recourse to the 
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former p«rU of their ttorjr» io order to explaua tha sir 
and number of their forces, or the probable hopes o 
cess, by which they severally were excited to so gret 
difficult ao undertaking* But because the Greeks ai 
the most part strangers to the ancient stater power 
exploits bolh of the Carthaginians and the Roma 
ihougbt it necessary to prefix this book, and that ^ 
Ibtfows, to the body of ni^y history : to remove all d 
that might occur; and to exhjbit eleairly to the ret 
' view, the counsels, strength, resources^ upon whicl 
Romans suppcMrte4 tfiose great de^gus, >rhich ren 
them the masters of th(e world both by land and sea. 
from the. recital which I design to make in these pri 
nary books, it will be seen beyond all doubt, that this 
project was neither formed, nor carried into executior 
upon rea^ns tbe most fair and solid, and which 
strong assurances of success. 

Tbe circumstances of this great event, which so j 
rai$e the. admiration of the present age, will also affon 
very eminent advantage to my work, wjhich will distio^ 
it from every other history. Foe as all tbe great traj 
tiops of the world were nojy forcibly attracted to one 
and compelled to move jn one direction towards the 
single end, I shall from thence be able, to connect toge 
and dispose into one perfect body, the series of difl! 
event?, and to exhibit, in one point of view, the « 
variety of action. It was thi?, indeed, which gave m\ 
first inclination to write the history of these times. 
/ other motive was, that* no one haa hitherto compos 
general history. For if this task had ever been Ix 
attempted, I should myself, have been less, solicitous t< 
gage in, such an undertaking. Thf^re are many, inc 
who have written an account qf particular wars; 
among them, some perhaps have, ad^.'^d a few coinci 
evenu. But np man, as ffo: at lei^st; as I can learn. 
ever yet employed his pains, in colleptjng all the ^ 
transactions of the world into one regular and consu 
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body ; reoiarlring alto the time of their commencemeht, the 
motives to which they owed theilr birth, and the end to 
which they were directed. I therefore judged it to be a 
task that might prove highly useful to the world, to reicae 
irom oblivion this great and most {nstructive act of foitube. 
For in all the vast variety of disorders, strugglies, changes, 
which the power of this deity introiluees into human Ufa, 
i we shidl fibd none equal to that long and desperate %cene 
, of contention, none worthy to be coihpared for their im- 
p portance with those events which have happened in the 
; present age. But this is what the writers of particular 
^ histories call never set before us in its full ^d proper light. 
It might with equal reason be supposed, that by singly visit- 
ing all the noted cities of the world, or from a view of each 
delineated on pltper, we should be abld to acquire a right 
potion of the figure of the earth, with the due order and 
arrangement of all its parts. But surely this must be 
dumght a most absurd conceit. In a word, whoever is 
persuaded that the study of psrticniar histories is alone 
sufficient to convey a parfiect vi^w and knowledge of the 
! whole, may very properly be compared with one, who, on 
* snrve]^ing the divided members of a body that was once 
endued with life and beauty^ should persuade himself that 
he had itom thence obtained k just cohcepttod of ail the 
oomeUness and active vigour which it had received from 
nature. . But let these broken parts be again placed in 
order, restored to all their first activity and life, and be 
once more otkred to hrs View ; he will then be ready to 
acknowledge, that all his former notioniB were ai rem6te 
from triith, as the shadows of a dream are different from 
regalities. For though some fiiint conception of the whole 
may perhaps arise from a careful examination of the part, 
no distinct or perfect knowledge can ever be expected from 
it. In ilic i»m6 fMimielr it must also be confessed, that 
psrlleulat^ rriiftions afe by no means capable of yielding any 
dear or eaftenrive view into- general histo^: and that the 
only diethod^ whfich- cair rtndJ&c this kind ^ study VMi en- 
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tertaining and iattructivei h that which draws togetl 
the several eventtt and ranges them in their due plac 
order^ distinguishing also their connexion and thei 
ference. 

I shall begin this book with the first expedition c 
Romans out of Italy ; which is the next in order to 
evepts, with which the history of TimsBUs is concluded 
which happened in the hundred and twenty-ninth 0\yn 
I must therefore relate, at what time, in what mannei 
on what occasion, this people, after they had firmly s< 
and secured their government at home, resolved to 
over into Sicily : for that was the first country, beyon 
bounds of Italy, into which they sent their armies. I 
mention in the plainest and most simple manner, wl 
was that gave rise to this invasion : that the reader 
not be forced to perplex his mind, with searching afte 
causes of that which was itself the genuine and immei 
cause, and the very entrance to the work be from th 
involved in insuperable darkness and uncertainty, 
since it will be necessary to give an abstract also eve 
some events that passed before this period, I shall take 
,to choose some known and undisputed sera ; and to b 
from facts, which are clear, precise, and well establis 
For when the beginning of a history is involved in 
kind of intricacy or obscurity, the parts which follow 
never obtain any great degree of credit or regard. Bui 
the other hand, when the introduction to the subje^ 
made intelligible and clear to all, the subsequent narra 
will easily gain admission and belief. 
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IN the year, then, which was the nineteenth after 
engagement near ^g ospot amus, and the sixteenth be! 
the battle of Leuctra; the year, when the Laced«moni> 
confirmed the treaty which Antalcidas had made with 
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Persians ; and the elder Dionysius, having some time be- 
fore defisated the Greeks of Italy near the river Helleponis, 
laid siege to Rhegium ; in this same year, the Gauls took ^ ^ 
Rome by storm, and remained masters of all the city, the t 

capitol alone excepted. But the Romans, having yielded 
to such conditions as the conquerors thought proper to im- 
pose, were once more restored, beyond all hope, to the 
possession of their country. From this time, being, as it 
were, again renewed in strength and vigour, they made war 
upon the states that were contiguous to their own. And 
having, partly by their bravery, and partly with the aid of 
fortune, reduced all the Latins to their yoke, they next at- 
tacked the Tyrrhenians; after these the Gauls; and then 
the Samnites; whose country lay contiguous to the terri- 
tory of the Latins, and bounded it towards the north and 
east. Some time afterwards the people of Tarentum, 
having treated an embassy from Rome with great indignity 
and insult, and being apprehensive that the Romans were 
preparing vengeance for the affront, invited Pyrrhus into 
Italy* This happened the year before the Gauls invaded 
Greece, and received that signal overthrow at Delphi, which 
drove them with the remains of their army into A^ia. 
But the Romans, who had already reduced the Tyrrhenians 
and the Samnites to their yoke, and had returned with 
conquest from many engagements also with the Gauls, 
were how beginning to enlarge their views ; and resolved 
to seize upon the rest of Italy, as if the whole country bad 
belonged to them by a natural and proper right. Their 
former combats had completely trained and exercised them 
in the use of arms. They attacked the Tarentines with 
vigour; and persisted in the war with so much firmness, 
that they at last drove Pyrrhus out of Italy ; and then 
turned their arms against the cities, which had been confe^ 
derated with that prince against them. And having, by a 
course of wonderful success, forced all the inhabitants of 
Italy« except the Gauls, to receive their laws, they were 
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now at lekare to matfcb figunst ft body ef'HoAaa «€ 
.who had poaaessed thcnielv<ar tof RItegiam. 

The two cities Messana and Rbegium, both «i 

upon the same straits, had both experieaced the sam 

fertane. Not long before this time, a body of Cam{ 

mercenaries, who had served in the armies of Agati 

invited by the beaaty aad rich condition of Me 

watched Aeir tnae for gaining poasession of the pla 

treadiery. They soon found means to be receiv 

friends within the city ; where they killed one part < 

inhabitants, and drove the rest without the walls. 

having taken to themselves the wives and children of 

unhappy men, as they fell into the hands, of dvery c 

the very time of the disorder, they made afterwards a 

sion of their lands and riches : and thus, with little 

ca\tyy gained full possession of a very splendid cit} 

fertile territory. This success soon excited others to f 

the example. Hie inhabitants of Rhe)giuro, alf rmed b 

entrance of Pyrrfaus into Italy, and being also undi 

small apprehensions of some danger from the Carthagii 

who were at that tinetlie sole masters of the sea, imp 

.the assistance of the Romans ; who sert them a garri» 

four thousand men under the command of Decius < 

panus. These for some time remained firm in their i 

and guarded the Ubertiei of the city ; but being at la£ 

duced by the commodious situation of the places aD< 

the wealth and flourishing condition of the citizens, 

resolved to imitate the example which the Campaaians 

so lately set before them : and> being assisted also by t 

in the execution of their design, they drove out or k 

the inhabitants, and obtained ehtire possession of the c 

This horrid act of trea<^ry raised ^eat indignatio 

die Romans: but the wars in whi^h they were thei 

▼ojved restrained their vengeanoe. As sooil as these \ 

ended, they marched and laid siege to Rh^um. 

place soon fell. into their hands; but the greatest par 
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4l»^]0lrri4C» vABdo^tr^j^.in tlie«aiMll: fiir Ibey&ugbt 
like imu 'whb wtfU fortMw the €OB«eqMii«e& of tb^ir crjoie» 
Abpttt Utre^ bvndFcd only tbat were taken alive urere sent 2. 7 / 
io Robie^ al»d» beiiig eonducted bf ike praetori into the 
fonimt were first ^oarged, and tiiett beheaded. By this 
jiiat «evierHyi tke ^Maatis hoped thai tbey «he«ild agaio 
recover* ibeir efaartetar of good fiulh aooong theif aUies. 
Tbey i*estored the cHy also^ witli nti the hiids, t» the fortnet 
ittbabitatita. 

The ManerliD^a of Mesaana^ (6r ihh was the naine 
which the CaoopaBian aserceliwies had aaeiinied^lis longiii . 
tliey vrere suppoited by the Romatis who bad possessed 
tbemaslves of Rh<giuiii» noC only renudoed in quiet and 
secure eqjoymeot of Iheir own ci^ and ph>per tenritory^ 
bnt OMde freqaent^nciirsions idao iato the adjacent oonn- 
triea ; creating no smaH terror and disturbance^ both to the 
Gartiiaghiiana and the Symcusans ; and exacting contribo** 
tiens frosa saany parts c£ Sicily. Bot no sooner had the 
siege of Rhegimn deprived them of Ihe assistance of these 
atliee, than they were themselves i» vigorously pressed hy 
the Syracnsan forcesi thai they were oonstrained to aban-* 
don ail the open Conntryy and to keep cfaae behiikd tfacsi 
walls. Tbe occasion was this that follows : 

A little before thu time, when some dissension hhd been 
raised between tbe cittssens of Syracuse and tb^ army, the 
troops^ whSe A^y lay encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Mei^an% elected two magistrates out of their own body 3 
Arteniid<iros» and Hiero who was afterwards king. Hiero 
was then eiettenieiy young ; but he seemed to have been 
singularly foraftsd fay nature to sustain the regal dignity; 
As soon as he waa invested fHth this new aittfaOTiiyy ho 
fouod some meaHs^ by the .assittalrise of his friends, to gain 
admisuon into the city. And having there drawn all the 
chiefs of the oppo^to ftction into his power, he shewed in 
his whole deportttf^nit sucb proofs of eleiiieaey and true 
greatness^ that the pec^le, ibbugb they were by no means 
saitisfied with the liberty which the army had assumed, with ^ 
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one Toioe declared him pretor. Bat it was easy to < 
from his first behaviour in this office, that be hac 
more exalted post in view. For having remarked, I 
often as the forces, with the magistrates at their heac 
obliged to take the field, some new commotions an 
orders were always raised among the citizens, and oba 
also, that a certain Syracosan, named Leptines, ^ 
first in favour with the people, and far superior in I 
fluenoe and credit to all the rest of the inhabitants, i 
solved to contract a close alliance with him, and to i 
his daughter; being persuaded, that by the help < 
authority, he should be able to keep all things quie 
secure at home, whenever himself should be engaged i 
command of the army abroad. Some time afterw 
observing that the mercenaries, who had been long 
ployed in the Syracusan armies, were become untrac 
and mutinous, he ordered all the forces to take the 
and to march against the barbarians of Messana. E 
encamped within sight of the enemy near Centurip 
drew up his army in order of batde along the side oi 
Cyamosorus. But having stationed the Syracusan trc 
both infantry and cavalry, at a distance from the rest, 
he had intended an attaek firom a difierent quarter, he 
posed the mercenaries only to the enemy, by whom t 
were entirely defeated and destroyed. But as soon as 
slaughter was begun, himself with all the forces of the * 
returned back again to Syracuse. Having thus hap| 
accomplished his design, and cleared the army of its s^ 
tious members, and having filled their place with a suffici 
number of new mercenaries levied by himself, from tl 
time he continued to discharge the duties of his pc 
without any tumult or disorder. And when the Mami 
tines, elated by their past success, had spread themseli 
over all the country without any fear or caution, be 1 
against them the forces of the city, which were now coi 
pletel^ armed and disciplined, and came to an engageme 
with them upon the banks of the river Longanus, in (1 
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plain of MylflB* And Iiaving obtained an entire victory, in 
which their generals also were taken prisoners^ he gave an 
effectual check to the insolence of those barbarians, and on 
his return to Syracuse was sainted king by the army. 

The Mamertines, who had been before deprived of the 
assistance which they had been accustomed to receive from 
Rhegium, were now so broken and disheartened by this 
last defeat, that they considered their affiurs as almost des« 
perate. In this state, some among them had recourse to 
the Carthaginians, and delivered the citadel into their 
hands : while the rest sent ambassadors to Rome, to make 
an olfer of their city, and to implore the protection of the 
Romans, 'for a people sprang, as they pretended, from 
one common stock with themselves. The Romans were 
for some time under great perplexity and doubt To 
comply with this demand, appeared to be in a high degree 
improper and absurd. They had lately punished with the 
last severity a body of their own dtizens, for having be- 
trayed the public faith in seiaing Rhegium : and if now 
they should support the Mamertines, who not only had 
surprised Messana by the very same kind of perfidy, but 
had assisted in taking Rhegium also, it would be difScnlt 
to find any fair apology for such a conduct. On the other 
hand, as the Carthaginians, besides the dominions which 
they, possessed in Afric, were masters also of many parts 
of Spain, and of all the islands in the Sardinian and Tyr- 
rhenian seas, it was greatly to be feared, that, if Sicily 
should now faU into their hands, they would soon become 
too formidable neighbours, since they would then lie dose 
to every part of Italy, and encircle thetn on every side. 
It was easy also to discern, that they must very soon be 
able to reduce this island, if the Mamertines were not now 
supported^ For if oiice they were permitted to possess 
Messana, they would find it no hard task to conquer 
Syracuse, since' they were already masters of almost all 
the other parts of Sicily. The Romans saw the danger, 
and considered it as a matter of the last necessity, to ob- 
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Tiate Attd praraiC ikem wnteqnenoeb ; wad not tolV 
gaoa «D faU into tbe hanck af tb«8e who might firon) 
be able 10 lay as it were a bridge for patting ind 
Yet after many long debates BpoB tbe subject^ thi 
ef^en at last refiifled to pass ady decree ooDbeming 
eaose the mamlest absardity m mie sid^ seemed 
draw with equal weigfak agaioit tbe advantage on thi 
Bot the paopie^ wbo had been niiidi eithtastcd ll 
ibrmer wars, and wished fiMr some occasion to repai 
shattered fortunes, being incited paltly by tbe great! 
which woald ODnfessedly accrwe to the repaUic frd 
wai, and ffni'F'^^H alao by the show of those adval 
with whidh the prsstors in their speedies flattered 
private man^ resolted dMt the desirld assistance shot 
sent, and made a law for that purpose, comtnandiog A 
Clandln% one of die Oonaals, to pass over to Ma 
The Mamerltiies, partly by the aneans of frand, and f 
by open tatct^ drove ont the Carthaginian commander 
the citadel, and iMivered the city to the Romuis. 

The Carthagiilians, when they had first crucified 
general, .for his oowardioe and ill conduct in relinquis 
the oitikU, made haste lo draw together all their fe 
to retake Messana. And having stationed their fleet 
Peloms, and posted their land army on the side of S 
they began to press the siege with vigour. At the i 
tiflK Hiero, iauigimng that this occasion might be h\ 
able for drivibg tbe Mamcrtines entirely out of Sicily 
tered into treaty with the Cartbagintanss and begin 
his march from Syracuse^ he came and invested the cit 
the other side^ having encamped near ibe mountain a 
Chalcidicus. 

The ooosul Appins passed dia Straits in an adventu 
manner by bight, and was received into Messana. 
findii^ that tbe place was closely pressad on every side, 
Feflectiog with himself that the affidr was foil of hazard, 
that little reputation was likely to be gaikied from a wt 
which the enemy were so mudi superior both by land 
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90^ he ■fwft oftfTf q| iM^mi9od«tk)ft |q botfe campft; 
<^iriDg only that th« Ma«»eiUi¥)«; migbt feiMW unRMH 
lested. BttI as thin proposal wa^ rejeot;^) be was forced 
to ventara qu a battle^ and reaQlv^ed to make bia fim 
altacfc upQDc/Uie Syraciisans. da ai^ooiodin^y dytw hia 
forcea out oS tli^ city, and. offered baUle to Hi«ro, who 
i:aadily accepted it. The fight waa long and obstinate; ;V 

bvt at last the Romans obtained the victory» and drova 
back the enemy to their camp: and having spoiled the 
dead, they returned again to Messaoa. 

But Hiero, beginning now to apptehend some wcmtso 
event, as soon as night came on, returned back again with 
hia army in att baste to Syraouee*. Whan ApfMtM, on the . 
foUowing day, was.infocmed of thia.retreat» he immediately 
ooDceived new. hopes, and resolved to attack ^e Cartfisr 
giniaria without delay. He gave oixless». therefore^, to. the 
Uoops to take their r^aat betimes; andmarahiagOiitof 
die city at, break of day, he charged, the enemy,^ kUlad 
great numbers of them, and forced the rest/ to fly lo the 
neigbbouriAg dties^ After theaa signal viotories^ the siegt 
being rajaedt and no forces. appearHlg' in, the ^U, the 
Romans iirasted at their leisure the. eountryi of the Syra^ 
cusans and their allies; and at last advanced to ^racuse 
itself, in order to besiege it 

Sach were the causes, and such the times and nmoner, 
of the first expedition of the Romans out of Italy ; and 
here I fix the beginning of my work : having first i$iq 
thcongh the times which just before preceded it, iit order 
more clearly, to expli^in the genuine and real grounds of 
this transaction. For that the reader might be able to 
obtain a just, and per&ct knowledge, of the causeaof tlie 
paasent power and greatness of tbe Romens, it was: proper 
preiiously ta acquaint him both with the time and maaoea 
10: "which this people first recoyerrd intp better hopes*, aftet 
they had beheld their. counU'y lost; and by 'whal means 
afterwards, when they had vanquished ail the neightv^rijog 
states, they found occasion to extend theib conquests 
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beyond the bounds of Italy. Nor let it be thought 
manner strange, if, in the subsequent parts of this 1 
ikhen I am speaking of the states that are chiefl, 
brated in the world, I should look back to ages tt 
more remote. For this I shall do, merely for the i 
b^rnning from such facts as will best enable us to d 
from what causes, and in what time and manner 
severally grew to that condition, in which they are s 
flourish in the present times. But I now must has 
the task that is before me; raentioDing first, in few ^ 
the events which are designed to be the subject of 
preliminary books. 

The first, then, is the war in Sicily between the 
thaginians and the Romans ; and after it the Africai 
Next will follow a recital of the actions of Aroilcar i 
Asdrubal in Spain : with the invasion also of Ulyr 
the Romans, who then for the first time sent their a 
into thof e parts of Europe. After these transactions 
the battles, which the Romans were forced to susti 
Italy against the Gauls : about which time it was, tin 
war of Cieomenes broke out in Greece; with an sci 
of which I shall conclude the second book, and clos 
introduction to my history. 

To enter into a minute detail of all the parts 
circumstances of these wars, would be a labour 
unnecessary to myself and attended with no great ac 
tage to the reader. For it is not my design to write 
history, but rather to give a general and summary ace 
of these transactions, such as may serve for an ii 
dttction to my history: and by making a short recit) 
the chief events, in the order in which they were tr 
acted, and carrying on the narration in one regular 
connected series to the time from whence my own v 
commences, to prepare the reader for the accounts 
follow, and make the whole both easy and intelligible 
design, however, to be somewhat more particular 
copious in describing the war in Sicily between the ( 
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tbaginians and the Romans. For it is not easy to find in 
history any one more considerable, either with respect to 
the time of its duration, the diligence and forces by which 
It was sustained, the constant and uninterrupted course of 
important actions that happened in it, or the great and 
sudden turns of fortune that attended it. And because 
the public manners and civil institutions both of Rome 
and Carthage were as yet pure and unimpaired ; as their 
wealth was moderate; their strength nearly equal; it will 
be more easy to form a perfect judgment from this war, of 
the powers pecoliar to the constitution (^ each republic^ 
than from those that followed. 

Another motire, which inclined me not less strongly to 
give a more minute description of the Sicilian war, was 
because Fabius and Philinus, who are esteemed the most 
skilful writers on this subject, have by no means shewn a 
due exactness or fidelity in their relations. I cannot, 
indeed, persuade myself that they would knowingly deviate 
firom the truth. The characters of the men, and the whole 
tenour of their lives, exclude all such suspicion. But as 
it happens in the case of lovers, a certain secret aflection 
and partiality towards their friends and countrymen seem 
to have fixed insensibly some prejudices upon them. To 
these it must be imputed, that Philinus in every part of his 
history so highly praises the virtue, courage, and wisdom 
of the Carthaginians; allowing none of all these qualities 
to the Romans : while Fabius on the other band takes all 
occasions to depreciate the Carthaginians, and extol the 
Romans. Now such a disposition, when it is shewn in 
other circumstances, is truly commendable. It is, in part, 
the character of a good man to love his country and his 
friends, and to hate the enemies of both. But a historian 
must divest himself of these affections : and be ready, on 
many occasions, to speak largely in the praises even of an 
eoeroy, when his conduct deserves applause; nor scruple 
to, condemn his most esteemed and dearest fi'iends, as 
often as their actions call for censure. 
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Tfiolb i^ the eye^ of Wstory« Vejf aa aa aaiaial 
depclved of sigltti becQivieft iaeapiable ^f porfiorm 
natural aod pi?op(sr fijucricwftw, so if we take awaj 
fisooi' laubtprj) wli^l remaim* ^U W nothing but a 

lala. 
Now, if we pay a fi^oper regard to truth, we sbs 

Lb neceiaary not only to camdenm our frtoMla oil 

Qcca^ipnB, aod eomrnoad oar enemies; bat alao U 

iQend and,Gonde«»i ibe saffie persons, aa different c 

atan^^ nuiy r^uire. For aa it ia' not. to be imagine 

tfaoaa who are enjgagcidin giseafc a&ina should alw 

pursuing false or mistaken pieaaures; aa neither is 

bablathat their conduct can» at til tiaaea^ be exeaipl 

error. A historian, therefore^ in all that he relates, i 

take care to be directed in bis judgment by the gi 

and real circumstances of every action, wiibout rega 

the acto]|s of it. The fiallowing examples may sei 

shew the truth of these remarks* 

PbiUatt% in the beginning of his second book, giv< 

account of the a£Pairs of Sicily: ^^ That Messani 

invested by the Carthaginians aud Syraousaas: thi 

Romans had 90 sooner passed the Straits, and g 

admission into the city, than they sallied out and att 

the Syra€usan% but were repulsed with considerable 

that they next made a like attempt upon the Ct 

gioians ; in which engagement tbey not only were defi 

but lost alao many of their men, who f^l ^ve int^ 

hancja of the enemy/' He then adds; ** that immedi 

after this action^ Hiero was so struck with terror, tb 

not only set fire to his camp, and fled away by nig 

Syracuse, but abandoned all the fortresses in the dii 

of Messana : that the Carthaginians in the a^me ma 

deserted their intrench ments, and retired to their c 

not daring to oppose the Romans in the fiekl: tha 

generals, observing that their troops were quite 

heartened, were afraid to venture on a aecomlbattle: 

the Romans pursued closdy after them ia their reti 
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and having plundered and destroyed the country^ advanced 
even, to Syracuse, in order to besiege it" 

A relation so absurd must needs confute itself. The 
armies which, as this historian writes, were laying siege to 
Messana, and which had gained the victory in two engage- 
ments, on a sudden become dispirited and heartless, 
abandon all the open country, and are themselves be- 
sieged: while the Romans, bcaiieged and twice defeated, 
are yet described as ptursuing the flying enemy, in pos- 
session of the open country, and at last laying siege to 
Syracuse. Facts so opposite can never be reconciled 
together. It is evident, that either the first, or the subse- 
quent part of this narration must be false. But the latter 
is undoubtedly true: for the Romans actually laid siege 
to Syracuse^ as this writer himself admits; and afterwards 
to Echetla, a city standing on the frontier between the 
Carthaginian and the Syracusan territories. It follows, 
therefore, that the facts are false which are first affirmed : 
and that the Romans were victorious in the two engage- 
ments, in which they are represented by this historian to 
have been defeated. Such then is the character of Phi- 
linus. For the same mistakes are to be found in almost 
every part of his performance. Nor js the history of 
Fabins in this respect more accurate ; as I shall hereafter 
take occasion to demonstrate. But I now return from 
this digression ; and shall endeavour, by a regular though 
short dediiction of the chief events, to set before the reader 
a clear and just description of the war. 
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i\.S soon as the news of these victories which had been 
gained by Appius were received at Rome, the Romans 
chose for consuls M. Oktacilius and M. Valerius, and 
sent them both into Sicily, with all the forces. The 
armies of this republic, besides the troops which are raised 

VOL. J. c 
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among the allies, are composed of four lemons. 
are levied every year : and each of them conaists c 
thousand foot, and three hundred horse. At thei 
arrival^ many cities, both of the Carthaginians ai 
' ^- ^ Syracttsans, immediatdy submitted to tberof When 

saw that a general dread and consternation had j 

through all the island, and considered likewise the 

bers and the strength of the legionary forces, he 

to think, that the issue of the war would necessar 

determined by these circumstances in favour of th 

mans: he sent ambassadors, therefore, to the cc 

with proposals for a treaty. The oflTer was embrace< 

pleasure by the Romans ; chiefly for the sake of sec 

provisions to their, army. For as the Carthaginians 

masters of the sea, it was greatly to be feared that 

supplies would be all intercepted* And, indeed, the 

of the former year had been reduced to great extr( 

through the want of necessaries. Perceiving, ther 

that the friendship of this prince might prove I: 

serviceable to them in this respect, they accepted it 

joy; and agreed to a treaty with him upon these 

ditions: *^ That he should pay a hundred talents of i 

and restore, without ransom, all the Roman prisoi 

Thus the alliance was concluded; and from this 

Hiero, sheltered under the protection of the Roi 

whom he supplied from time to time as their necei 

required, possessed his kingdom in security; pur 

always the right paths of glory, and employing al 

pains to gain the applause and favour of bis sul: 

And, indeed, so wise and prudent was his conduct, 

in the general tenour of his policy, and in every sing 

of government^ that he reaped from it the most la 

fruits; and enjoyed a &tne to which few princes have 

ever able to aspire. 

Arsoon as the treaty was confirmed at Rome i 
assembly of the people, it was resolved, for the tin 
come, to send two legions 'only into Sicily. For i 
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this alliance the burthen of the war was become much 
lighter to them than before,' so they considered likewise, 
that a smaller army might more easily be supplied with 
necessaries. But when the Gartba^nians saw that Hiero 
was become their enemy, and that the Romans were pre- 
paritii^ to pursue the war with all imaginable vigour, -they 
soon were ifensible^ that it neither' would be possible for 
them to oppose the enemy in the field, nor even to retain 
what they then possessed in Sicily, without a more consi- 
detubto forc^. They therefore* made great levies in Li-^ 
gUf ia, and among the Oaulsi and greater still in Spain ; and 
embalmed them all for Sicily/ And because Agrigentum 
was the stlrongest of all the places in the island that were 
subject to their power, and the most commodious also for 
die occasions of the war, they resolved to make that city 
their place of arms, and removed into it their stores and 
all the forces. 

The consuls, who had made the alliance with the king 
of Syracuse were now returned to Rome; and L. Postu* 
mitts ttrid Q. Mamilius, who succeeded them in c^ce and 
odnmand/ arrived in Sicily with the legions. As soon as 
they had seen the designs and preparation! of the enemy, 
Ihey remAred to act more vigorously than before. N^- 
leeUng thet^re all the otiber business of the war, they 
maix^hed directly to Agrigentum with fdl their forces ; and 
encamping at the distance of eight stadia from the city, 
shut up the Carthaginians within their walls. It was now 
the time of harvest: and as the siege was likely to be of 
long continuance, the Roman soldiers were eagei'ly em- 
ployed in getting in the com, and had spread themselves 
over all the coimtry, without care or caution. The Car- 
thaghkns sedng this disorder^ sallied out upon the fo- 
ragers, und ranted them with litde difficulty. They Uien 
nm towards the camp t6 plunder it, and with great fiivy 
aicaobed th0 troops that were left to guard the intrench- 
nents« But the excellence of the Roman discipUne, upon 
this occasion, as on many others, proved the cause of their 

c« 
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safety. For the soldiers, remembering that thosi 
yielded their place in battle, or fled basely from theii 
were always punished with death, not only sustains 
charge against an enemy that far exceeded them in 
bers, but also pressed their adversaries with so much 
and vigour, that though they lost many of their men 
destroyed a great number of the Carthaginians: and h 
at last surrounded them on every side, when they wei 
now ready to tear away the palisade of the intrenchi: 
they drove them back with considerable loss, and pu 
them even to the city. Ader this action, the Carthagi 
were less frequent in their sallies ; and the Romans 
more precaution, when they went abroad to forage. 

As the enemy never appeared without the walls, i 
to engage in some slight skirmishes, the consuls h 
divided their army into two bodies, posted one of them 
the temple of iEsculapius, and the other on the side i 
looked towards Heraclea, and fortified with works on 
sides of the city the space that lay between the en 
They drew a line round the city, to obstruct the sail 
the besieged ; and another on the side towards the cou 
to repel all approaches from that quarter, and to inte 
all succours. The space between the lines and the c 
was secured by advanced bodies of troops, and by i 
thrown up at proper distonces, as the nature of the gr 
required. The allies had brought together to Erb 
provisions and every kind of stores. And as this city i 
9t no great distance from the Roman camps, their cor 
went and returned a)iitinually, and supplied them wij 
things in great abunilance. 

In thi9 condition things remained for near five.moi 
in which time^ many slight engagements happened, bii 
decisive action. But the besieged were now greatly pr* 
by famine: for the numbers that were within the i 
were not fewer thaii fifty thousand men. Annibal, il 
fore, who commanded in the city, finding that all tl 
tended to the last extremity, dispatched messenger 
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messenger to Carthage, to solicit some relief. Tbe Car- 
thaginians embarked some troops and elephants^ and sent 
them into Sicilyy to Hanno their other general. Hanno 
ordered all these forces to be drawn together to Heraclea : 
and having madehimself master of ]Erbessu8 by some secret 
practices among the citizens, he cut off nil supplies from 
the Roman camp, and constrained them in their turn to 
feel the miseries of the besieged. Indeed, so great was^the 
extremity to which they were reduced, that they often were 
inclined to raise the siege : which at last they must have 
been' compelled to do, if Hiero had not practised every 
method of address and diligence, to furnish them from 
time to time, in moderate quantity, with such supplies as 
were chiefly wanted. 

But when Hanno saw that the Roman army was dis- 
lieartened and distressed by sickness as well as famine, 
while on the other hand his own troops were fresh and fit 
for action; taking with him the elephants, which were 
about fitly in number, and the rest also of his forces, he 
marched in haste from Heraclea, having sent away the 
Numidian horse before, with orders that they should ap- 
proach the Roman camp, provoke their cavalry to action, 
and immediately retire back again towards the mdn army. 
These troops'accordingly advanced: and no sooner had they 
reached the nearest camp, than the Roman cavalry came 
pouring out against them, and began the attack with fury. 
Bat the Numidians observed their orders, and maintained 
a flying fight, till they were joined by Hanno with the 
other forces: and then suddenly facing round, they fell 
with vigour upon the enemy, killed great numbers of them, 
and pursued "the rest even close to their intrenchments. 
After this action Hanno fixed his camp upon a hill called 
Toras, at the distance often stadia from the Romans. 

In this situation they both remained during two whole 
months. Many slight engagements happened every day 
between them ;. but no action, that was general or decisive. 
But as Annibal now made continual signals by fires from 

c S 
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the city, and sent mesaeogera from day to day to Hi 
to acquaint him, that the maltitode were no longer afa 
support the miseries of the famine^ and that great nun 
h«d deserted to the enemy, this general resoWed at lai 
venture on a battle. The Romans cm their part alsc 
the reasons which have been already mentioned, shewe 
equal eagerness to engage. They drew out their force 
either side^ and ranged them in order upon the gr< 
(hat lay between the.camps^ The fight was long and 
sttnate: bat after some time, the Carthaginian raerceni 
who composed the firal line gave ground, and falling I 
upon the elephants, and the ranks that weris behind tl 
threw the whole army into sudi disorder, that a get 
rout ensued. The greatest part of the troops were 
stroyed in the place: a small number only escaped to 
raclea. The baggage and almost all the elephants i 
taken. When night came on, the Romans, partly £ 
the joy which their victory inspire, and partly thro 
the fatigue which they had suffered in the action, neglo 
to guard their camp with the usual care. Annibal, wl 
affairs were desperate^ considered this as the very son 
of his safety. About midnight, therefore, he began 
march <miC of the city with all the foreign troqps, filled 
the lines with sacks of matting that were stuffed with cl 
and passed undiscovered by the enemy. In the momi 
the Romans perceiving what had happened, gave s( 
little disturbance to the rear; but soon returned, 
marched directly to the gates of Agrigentum : and find 
no resistance, they entered the city and plundered it, 
brought away many prisoners, with rich spoil of ei 
kind. 

The news of this success filled the Roman senate v 
joy, and inspired them with greater h&pes than those wl 
they had at first conceived. Instead of being satisi 
with having relieved the Mamertines, and eoridied th< 
selves by the war, they now began to think, that it wo 
be no hard task to drive the Carthaginians entirely • 
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of Sieily9 and by the acquisition of that island^ to add no 
small ioerease to the strength of their republic. To this 
point, theMfore, they directed all their views. And, indeed, 
on the part of the land forces, erery thing seemed to pn>* 
mise a bit accomplishment of their designs. The two new 
eonsnls, L. Valerius and T. Octacilias, maintained their 
ground in Sicily, and carried on the war with equal pru* 
dence and success. But, on die other hanfl, as long as 
tfab Carthaginians should be suffered to remain sole masters 
of the sea, the event must still be doubtful. For though 
after the time when Agrigentum had first fi&Uen into their 
hands, many €f the inland cities, in despair of being able 
to T^ist the Roman legions, had embraced their party, yet 
a greater number of those that stood along the coast re- 
volted from them, through terror of the Carthaginian fleets. 
Tfaftts the success on one side was still balanced by some 
eqnal loss. It was considered likewise, that ^he maritime 
partB of Italy were often pillaged and insulted by the ene* 
my, while the coasts of Africa remained secure and un- 
molested. From all these reasons, they at las.t resolved, 
that they would oppose the Carthaginians upon the sea. 

Among the motives which induced me to enter into a 
more nuBUte description of the war in Sicily, this was not 
theleaat: that I might take occasion to explain the time 
and manner in which the Romans first equipped a naval 
armament, together with t)ie causes that gave birth to that 
attempt. 

Their design then was, to bring the war to a speedy and 
efiectnal conclusion. With this view, they resdy^ to 
build a handred quinqueremes, and twenty triremes. Bat 
one great difficulty occurred. Their builders were entirely 
unacquunted with the manner of constructing quinque- 
remes; the use of which was then unknown in Italy. But 
in this design, we may observe a most conspicuous proof 
of that bold and daring spirit which is peculiar to the Ro- 
mans : who, though destitute of all the means that such 
en enterprise required, and before they had even gained 
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the least degree of knowledge or experience in maritime 
afikirs, could at once conceive, and carry into executioi), 
so vast a project, artd make the first trial of their forces 
against the Carthaginians, who had received from their 
ancestors the undisputed sovereignty of the sea. The 
following fact may serve to confirm the truth of this re- 
flection. When this people first resolved to send their 
forces over to Messan% they had neither any decked vessels, 
or ship of transport, nor even a single shallop. But having 
borrowed among the Tarentines, Eleates, Locrians, and 
Neapolitans, some boats of fifty oars, and a few triremes, 
they boldly embarked the legions in those vessels. ^ 

The Carthaginians bore down tipon them in their pas- 
sage: when one of their quinqueremes, advancing to the 
fight with too great eagerness, struck upon the sands, and 
was taken by the Romans. This vessel was now made use 
of as the model of their fleet: and indeed without some 
such accident, their want of skill must soon have forced 
them to abandon the design. 

While the workmen were 'busy in building and fitting 
the ships, others were employed to draw together a body of 
sailors, and instruct them in the exercise of the oar. This 
was done in the following manner. They placed benches 
along the shore, upon which the rowers were ranged in 
the same order as at sea, with a proper ofiicer among them 
to give the command. In this situation, they accustomed 
themselves to perform all the necessary motions, of the 
body: to fall back together, and again to bend forwairds; 
to contract and extend their arms; to begin, or leave o% 
according to the signals. After this preparation, the ves- 
sels being now completely finished, they sailed out to sea, 
and, when they had spent some little time in perfecting 
their exercise, advanced along the coast of Italy, agreeable 
to the orders which they had before received. 

For On. Cornelius, who commanded the naval forces^ 
had sailed a few days before with seventeen shipti towards 
Messana, to provide whatever might be wanted for the fleet; 
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and had left directions with the other captains that they 
should follow him as soon as they were ready. But while 
he lay at Messana, having received some intelligence which 
gave him hopes of taking the town of Lipara by surprise^ 
he too easily engaged in the design, and steered his course 
towards the place, with the ships just mentioned. But on 
the news of this attempt, Annibal, who then was stationed 
at Panormus, immediately sent away the senator, Boodes, 
with twenty ships. Boodes, sai^ng to the place by night, 
blocked up the Romans in the port. As soon as day ap- 
peared the sailors all fled from their ships, and escaped to 
land; and Cornelius, being struck with terror, and per- 
ceiving no means of safety, surrendered himself to the 
enemy, who immediately returned back again to Annibal, 
carrying with them the Roman consul, and all his squa- 
dron. Not many days after this exploit, wbjle the mis- 
fortune of the Romans was still fresh and recent, an acci- 
dent of the same kind proved almost fatal to Annibal him- 
self; for having received information that the whole Ro- 
man fleet had steered their course along the coast of Italy, 
and were now at no great distance, he presently advanced 
with fifty vessels, designing to take a view of their numbers, 
and of the order in which they sailed. But he had scarcely 
doubled the promontory of Italy when he found himself at 
once in the very midst of the enemy, who were all disposed 
in perfect order, and ready to engage. A great part of 
his ships were taken : but himself escaped vriih the rest, 
though not without the greatest difficulty. The Romans 
then held on their course to Sicily ; and being there in- 
formed of what had happened to Cornelius, they sent mes- 
sengers to Duilius, who commanded the land forces in the 
island, and waited his arrival. At the same time, having 
received intelligence that the Carthaginians were at no 
great distance, they began to make the necessary prepara- 
tions for an engagement. But, because their ships were 
built with little skill, and were both slow and heavy in their 
motions, it was resolved to balance these defects by the use 
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of certain machines^ which loiiie person in the fleet 
invented for the occesion, and which were afterwards < 
by the Bomoiis, corvL The descriptioD of them 
follows : 

They erected on the prow of every vessel a lomid ] 

of wood, of about twelve ftet in height^ and of three p 

breadth in diameter, with a poUey at the top. To this ] 

was fitted a kind of stagey eighteen fieet in length mmd 

feet brosd, which was made ladders-wise, of strong tin 

hud across, and cramped together with iron: the f 

being received into an oblong square, which was op 

for that purpose^ at the distanee of six feel withhi the 

of the stage. On either side of the stage Icttgthways 

a parapet, which reached just above the knee^ At 

fiuthest end of this stage or ladder, was a bar of i 

whose sbiqpe was somewhat like a pestle; bat it 

obarpened at the bottrai, or lower point; and on the 

of if was a ring. The whole a{^)earanee of this mad 

very much resembled those that are used in grinding d 

To the rmg just mentioned was fixed a rope, by wh 

with the help of the pulley that was at the top of the pil 

they hoisted up the machines, and, as the vessels of 

enemy came near, let them fidl upon them, sometimes 

their prow, and. sometimes on their sides, as occasion I 

served. As the machine fell, it struck into the decks of 

enemy, and held them fasL In this situation, if the ( 

yesseU happened to lay side by side, the Romans leai 

on board from all parts of their ships at once. Bat in c 

that they were jpined only by the prow, they then entei 

two and two along the machine; the two Ibremost extei 

ing their bucklers right before them to ward off the strol 

that were aimed against them in front; while diose tl 

followed rested the boss of their bucklers upon the top 

the parapet on either side, and thus covered both th 

flanks. Having, in Uiid manner, prepared their vessels 1 

the combat, they now only waited for the Ume to engage 

As soon as DuiUus heard of the misfortone that h 
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happened to the other consul, he left the care of the army 
to the tribunes, and hastened to the fleet; and having iie>- 
oeired information that the enemy were employed in ravag- 
ing the plain -of MylflB) he presently steered his course that 
way. T&e CSarthaginians behield their approach with joy ; 
and immediately drew out their fleet, which consisted of a 
hundred and thirty ships: despising the inexperience^ of 
the Rmnans, and flattering themselves with such atturance 
of success, that they even disdained to form their squadron 
into any kind of order, and, turning their prows towards 
the enemy, bore down instantly upon them, as to a certain 
spoil. Thfroomroander of the fleet was the same Annibal 
who made hn retreat by night from Agrigentum. He 
sailed in a vessel of seven banks of oars, whidi had for- 
merly belonged to Pjrrrhus. As they qpproadied more 
nearly to the Roman fleet, the sight of those strange ma- 
chines, erected on the prow of every ship, occasioned some 
little hesitation and surprise. After some time, however, 
as their contempt of the enemy agmn took places they ad- 
Tanod with the same ardour as before. But when their 
Tesaek, as socm as they were joined'in action, were grappled 
fast by these new instruments of war, and when the fio- 
mans, instantly advancing along the machines towards 
them, maintained the fight upon their very decks^ one part 
of the Carthaginians were immediately destroyed, and the 
rest threw down their arms, being struck with terrot* by 
this new kind of combat, which seemed so nearly to resem* 
ble an engagement upon land. The ships that had ad- 
vanced ihe foremost of the fight, being thirty in number, 
were taken with their men. Among these was the general's 
shJp. But Annibal himself found means to get on board 
a boat, and escaped, though not without the greatest 
hazard. 

The rest of the squadron were now advancing to the 
fight, but having observed the fate of their companions, 
they at first turned aside, in order to elude the stroke of 
the machines. But as their ships were light, and easy in 
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their motions^ they soon resumed their confidence, anc 
gan to fall upon the Roman vessels, some in stern, 
some upon their sides; being persuaded, that, with 
precaution, they should be secure from danger. But t 
they saw, with great astonishment, that, on which 
soever, they advanced, the corvi still hung over them, 
were at last content to seek their safety in flight, with 
loss of fifty ships. 

This great and unexpected success upon the sea 
couraged the Romans to pursue the war with double 
dour. They land their forces upon the island, i 
.£gesta; raise the siege of that city, when it was redi 
to the last extremity, and take Macella by storm. 

About the time when this victory was gained by 
Amilcar, who commanded the land forces of the Carthi 
nians^ and was encamped near .Panormus, having he 
that some disputes had happened between the Romans i 
their allies, concerning the post of honour in the field, i 
that the allies were preparing to encamp a part betw 
Thermae and Paropus, fell suddenly upon them with 
his forces, when they had just raised their camp, and kiJ 
near four thousand men. 

About the same time Annibal returned back to Cartba 

I 

with the ships that had escaped in the late engag^mc 
Not long afterwards he sailed from thence to Sardinia w 
the fleet; taking with him^also some officers of thechiej 
note. But being there surprised one day by the Roma 
who, from the time when they first appeared upon the s 
had resolved to attempt the conquest of this island, a 
being blocked up by them in a certain harbour, so tl 
many of his vessels fell into their hands, he was seized a 
crudfied by the Carthaginians who got safe tp land. 

The succeeding summer produced in Sicily nothii 
memorable on the part of the Romans. But the consi 
of the following year, A. Atilius and C. Sulpicius, havii 
led the army to Panormus, where the Carthaginians thi 
lay in winter quarters, drew up their forces in order 
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battle before the town. But when the enemy k^pt close 
behind their walls, they directed their routs back again to 
Hippana, and took it in the first assault. Mytistratum was 
also taken: but not without much labour^ and a siege of 
long continuance ; for the natural situation of the place had 
rendered it very strong. They then marched to Camarinai 
which not long before had revolted from them; and having 
advanced their works close against the city, and with their 
engines battered down the walls, they soon forced it to sur- 
render. After this success, the town of Enna, with many 
other little places that belonged to the Carthaginians, sub- 
mitted to the Romans, who then resolved to form the siege 

of Lipara. ^ Aic^^J^ / ^ . C^u, . , ,. Vtw^ r 

In the following year, Atiliu& the Koman consul, who 
then lay .at anchor in the port of Tyndaris, having perceived 
the Carthaginian fleet passing very near him, in a careless 
manner and without any order, made haste immediately, to 
pursue them, with ten ships, and gave orders to the rest to 
follow as soon as they were ready ; but when the Carthagi- 
nians saw that one part of the enemy were already under sail, 
while others had scarcely yet got on board, and that the fore- 
most ships had advanced far befgre the rest, they suddenly 
tomed upon them, and surrounding them on every side, sunk 
the other vessels, and had almost taken that in which the 
consul sailed; but, because his ship was lighter than the 
rest, and well supplied with a body of the. most skilful 
rowers, by the. help of those advantages he escaped the 
danger. But in a short time afterwards the rest of the 
Roman sqoadron advanced in order; aqd, having all 
turned their prows in one line against the enemy, they 
engaged them with such vigour and success^ that they took 
ten of their ships with all the men, destroyed eight more, 
and forced the others to retreat in haste towards the Lipa- 
jrean islands. 

As the advantages in this engagement, had seemed to be 
on both sides equal, they both resumed their naval pre^* 
rations with greater vigour than before; and resolved to 
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employ their whole atteDtion to obtein the torereigi 
ibc^ wu During this time^ the arsiiet upon lend perfi 
no exploit that deserves to be related, but wasted the 
Oasapaige in sli§^.t and ineonsiderable actions, of 
tnatneaA or importanoe. 

bi.tha following summer the Romans, having empi 
as .wejlave said, their utmost diligence to complete 
aavnl pf epamtionis sailed out to tea, with a fleet of 
hundred and thirty decked ships, and cast anch( 
Measaoa* / From thence, leaving Sicily on the right 
doubling the pnomontory Pachynus, they steered 
course towards Ecnomus, where their army at that 
lay. The Carthaginians^ having also drawn togetl 
fleet, whidi consisted of three hundred and fifty shi| 
war, sailed first to Lilybieum, and firom thence to Her 
of Miiios. The design of the Romans was, to diver 
war. from Sicily to Afric, and constrain the Carthagii 
to employ their strength ia the defence of their own pi 
country. The Carthaginians, on the other hand, I 
sensible that tlieir coasts were open, and that the peop 
the country must become an easy prey, if the enemy sfa 
once gain the land, resolved to intercept them in th( 
tempts and force them* to a battle. 

When such were the sentiments on either side, it 
easy to discern, that an engagement soon must fo! 
The Romans, therefore, made such a disposition of t 
forces, that they were equally prepared either to proce( 
their intended descent upcm the coasts of Afnc, o 
accept a battle^ in case that it should now be ofiered bj 
CetUiaginians. They selected firom the land armj 
their choicest troops ; and having divided the fleet 
four separate bodies, auigned to each of them a do 
name. The first division was called the first legion, 
the first squadron ; and so the rest. The last only, b 
not disdnguished by any such particular denomination, 
styled, ingeneral, thetriarii ; the name which isapproprt 
to the last division in the armies upon land. The w 
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fleet consisted of a handred and forty thousand men : each 
Teasel oontaining one hundred and twetkij soldiers, and 
three hundred seamen. On the other hand» the forces of 
the Carthaginians, whose (Nneparations were made wholly 
for the tea^ amounted to more than a. hundred and fifty, 
thousand^ if we compute them from the number of thdr 
ships. How impossU)le is it, I do not say to behold so vast 
an armament, but even to hear a bare description of it, 
without being fixed in admiration, both of the importance 
of the contest, and of the power and strength of the two 
republics that were thus engaged I 

The Romans, having considered that the course which 
they were obliged to steer lay through the open sea, and 
that the chief advantage of. the enemy consisted in the 
lighlness. and celerity of their ships, resolved to make such 
a disposition as mij^t render their whole fleet firm, com- 
pact» and.veiy difficult to be broken. For this purpose^ 
two vessels carrying six banks of oars, being those in 
which the consuls sailed, were first placed side by sidp in 
front4 Each of these was followed by a line of vessels ; the 
first jiquadron making one line ;. and the second the other \ 
the idbips of either line extending themselves to a greater 
distance still as they advanced, and gradually widening the 
area of the figure. Their prows were all turned outwards^ 
The firsft and second squadrons being thus disposed in 
iatm of a wedge, they drew up the third division in a line 
bdhind : so that the whole resembled the figure of a tri» 
angle; the third squadron constituting the bas^. These 
kurt were followed by the transports, which they held in 



tow. Last of all came the triarii, or fourth division, 
ranged likewise in a line of single ships, but so extended, 
BM to cover both the flanks of the line brfore them. This 
diqxMidoD resembled, as I said, the figure of a triangle^ 
tJiO dipper part of which was hollow^ and the base solid ; 
the iirhole being strong, and proper for action, and such as 
coakl not easily be broken by the enemy. 
The Carthaginian generals, having animated their men 
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as the occasion requiredi and represented totbem i 
words, that if they should gain the victory in the pi 
combat, the business of the war would still be confin 
Sicily as before, but (hat in case they were defeated, 
must then be forced to defend their country, families 
possessions against the Romans, ordered all immediat 
get on board. The forces bdng fully sensible of the 
of what was spoken to them, received the order 
alacrity, and came sailing from the harbour full of 
and eager resolution. The generals, having remarke 
disposition of the enemy, ranged three parts of all 
fleet in a line of single ships, extending the right win] 
out to sea, with design to surround the Romans, 
turning all thar prows towards them. The remai 
part was posted on the left, very near to the shore, ai 
the figure which is called the forceps. The right v 
composed of all the quinqueremes and galleys, which, J 
their lightness and celerity, were most proper for 
design of surrounding the enemy, was led by Ha 
whofie army was defeated in the siege of Agrigentum ; 
the left was committed to the care of Amilcar, who < 
manded in the former battle of Tyndaris. This gee 
took his station in the centre of the line, and, as sooi 
the fight began, put in practice the following stratagem 
The Romans, when they saw that the enemy \ 
ranged in a line of single ships, began the combat 
attacking their centre. But the Carthaginians in 
centre received orders from Amilcar immediately to reti 
that they might thus force the Romans to bredc the o 
of their battle. They fly accordingly with the grej 
haste: and the Romans followed them with eagen 
By this contrivance the first and second squadrons oj 
Romans were soon divided from the third, which held 
transport ships in tow, and from the triarii, who i 
drawn up. behind to support the rest. When they i 
separated to a sufficient distance, the Carthaginians, u 
a signal given from Amilcar's ship, suddenly turned at 
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and fell with fury upon the vessels that pursued th^n. 
The fight was obstinate, and the advantages on both sides 
for some time equal. For though the Carthaginians were 
far superior in the lightness of their ships, and in their 
skill in advancing or retreating, and attacking the enemy 
oil' every side; yet the Romans derived no less assurances 
of victory from the vigour and courage of their troops, the 
advantage of their machinesy and the presence of both the 
consuls, nnder whose eyes the soldiers fought. Such was 
the state of the action on that side. 

Abont this time Hanno, who commanded in the right 
wibg at some distance from the vessels that were first 
engaged, stretched out to sea, and bearing down' upon the 
triarii^ threw them into great disorder. The Carthaginians 
also that were ranged along the coast, having changed 
their first disposition, and turned their prows in front 
towards the enemy, advanced againsiHIle squadron that 
towed the transports. Thus the whole engagement con- 
sisted at once of three different combats, maintained in 
different places. And, because in each of these divisions 
the strength of the combatants was nearly equal, the 
success was also for some time equal. But in the progress 
of the action the affair was brought at last to a decision : a 
different one, perhaps, than what might reasonably have 
been expected in such circumstances. For the Roman 
sqaadron that had begun the engajgement gained so full 
a victory, that Amilcar was forced to fly, and the consul 
Manlius brought away the vessels that were taken. 

The other consul, having How perceived the danger in 
which the triarii and the transports were involved, hast- 
ened to their assistance with the second squadron, which 
was still entire. The triarii, having received these suc- 
cours, wlten they were just upon the point of yielding, 
agaih resumed their courage, and renewed the fight with 
▼igour : so that the enemy, being surrounded on every side 
in a mannei: so sudden and unexpected, and attacked at 
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onoe both in t|ie front and rear, were at last conati 
to steer tfiray to sea. 

About this time Manilas also, returning froii 
engigementf observed that die drips of the third sqoi 
were forced in close to the shores and there blocked \ 
the left division of the Carthaginian fleet. He joinc 
forces^ therefore^ with those of the other eoDsuI, wh^ 
now placed the transports and triarii in security, and 
ened to assist these r^sels, which were so invested I: 
enemy, that they seemed to suiSPer a kind of siege. 
indeed, they must have all been long before destro] 
the Carthaginians, through apprehension of the ctpi[)i 
not still kept themselves at distance, and declined a 
engagements Biit the consols, having now advi 
together, surround the enemy, and take fifty of their 
with all the men. The rest, being few in number, st 
dose along the shon?, and saved themselves by flight. 

Such were the circumstances of this engagement 
which the victory at last was wholly- on the side o; 
Romans. Twenty-four of their ships were sunk ii 
action, and more than thirty of the Carthaginians, 
veaael of the Romans fell into the hands of the en< 
but sixty-four of the Carthaginians were taken with 



After this success, the Romans, having supplied 
fleet with new provisions, repaired the vessels that 
taken from the enemy, and shewn such care of 
naval forces as the late victory well deservied, again s 
out to sea, and steered their course towards the coe 
Afric. The foremost ships, arriving at Hermasa, 
anchor there, and waited for the rest of the fleet, 
promontory, called Hermaea, is situated upon the ext 
edgf of the Gulf of Carthage, from whence it extend 
out to sea, and points towards the coast of 9 
When the other vessels were arrived, they all sailei 
getber akmg ihe coast, till they came to Aspis. 
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hsving there diiembirked their forces, drawn their thips 
to laiid»«ad thrown up an inCrcndihient round them, tliey 
retohed iinniediately to invest the city, having first in 
vain tnviled the inhabitants to surrender. 
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i HE Carthaginians, who had escaped from 'the late 
engBgement, and tetnmed safe to Carthsgci were per« 
saaded that the Romans,' elated by so great a victory, 
would Immediately direct their course towards that eity. 
They made, therefore, the necessary disposition, both 
by land and sea, for secniing all the approaches to the' 
coast But when they heard that the enemy had already 
disembarked their ttoqps, and were laying siege to Aspis^ 
having now lost all hope of being able to prevent dicttr 
landing, diey began to levy forces, and ^nployed all 
their care to fortify the city and the adjoining country. 

The Romans soon forced Aspis to snrrender: and 
having left in the place a proper garrison, they sent some 
messengers to Rome to convey the news of their success^ 
and to recave instructions with r^ard to the measures 
that were next to be pursued. They then decamped with 
aH their forces, and marched through the country, t* 
waste and pHmder it. Finding no resistance firom the 
eneaay, they destroyed many houses of great magnificence^ 
and returned back again to their ships, cariying with 
them a great quantity of cattle^ and more than twenty 
dNmsaod daves. 

Hie messengers aboutthis time returned from Rome with 
orders that one of the consuls should remain in Afrie with 
the forces tet were necessary, and the other carry baok the 
fleet. R^guhn, therefore, was left behind with fifteen tboi^ 
sand foot, ftve hundred horse^ and forty of the ships; while 
Ifeiditts,' takilig with him the prisoners, and the reM of the 
naval forces, passed safoly along the coast of Sicily, and ar- 
rived at Rome. 

d2 
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The Carthaginians, perceiving from the preparations 
that were made, that the enemy had no design to leave the 
country, chose at first two generals, Bostar, and Asdrubal 
the son of Hanno, and sent afterwards for Amilcatlikewise 
from Heraclea. Amilcar sailed in haste to Carthage with 
five thousand foot and five hundred horse; and, being de- 
clared third general, he held a consultation with Asdrubal 
and the other chief, concerning the measures that were 

^ most proper to be taken. It was soon resolved that they 
should lead the forces against the enemy, and not suffer 
them thus to waste the country without resistance. The 
consul, after some days, advanced again with his army 

' through the country, storming all the posts that were not 
f fortified with walls, and reducing the rest by siege. Being 

' at last arrived near Adis, a city of some importance, he 
encamped before it, prepared his works, and began to 
press the siege with vigour. The Carthaginians, in order 
to relieve the place, and save the country round it fi-om 
destruction, directed their march that way with all their 

"forces, and fixed their camp upon a hill, which indeed 
overlooked the enemy, but was, in every other respect, a 
very improper situation for their army. For as their chief 
strength consisted in their elephants and cavalry, they 
should, in prudence, have encamped upon the open plain; 
whereas by marching into places that were steep, confined, 
and craggy, they seemed to instruct their enemies in what 
^ manner, they best might' act against them. And this, 

indeed, was the event ; for the Romans, wisely judging 
that the strongest and most serviceable part of the Cartha- 
ginian army, and that which they had the greatest cause 
to dread, was rendered wholly useless by their situation, 
resolved to seize the occasion, and engage the enemy before 
they should descend into the plain, lliey drew out their 
forces,* therefore, at break of day, and began the attack on 
both sides of the hill. The Carthaginian cavalry and 
^elephants were not able to perform any service in the 
action. But the mercenaries stood for some time firm. 
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aiul maintained the figbt with. so much vigour, that they; 
forced the first legion to give ground* But when. these, 
troops were attacked bebindi and dispersed with little dif-. 
ficultjr by the Romans who had ascended, the hill on the. 
other side, the whole army then fled at once from the* 
camp, and a general rout ensued. The elephants, with 
the cavalry^ gained the plain, and escaped. The Romans,/ 
having for some /time pursued the infantry, returned back 
to the camp, and pillaged it ; and marched afterwards at. 
leisure • through the country, wasting and destroying all 
the cities in their way ; and having, at last, possessed them- 
selves of Tunis, they there encamped, because this city, not 
only seemed commodious for the occasions of the war, but 
was also situated with great advantage for infesting. Car- 
thage itself and all the adjoining country. 

The Carthaginians were now. reduced . to a condition ,. 
which, • indeed, seemed next to desperate* For besides 
these two defeats, the one by gea the other by land, which 
were both occasioned not so much through any want of. 
courage in the troops, as by. the unskilful conduct of the 
generals, the Numidians had also sent detachments into 
their territories, and committed even greater devastations 
than the Romans. The people all left their habitations .in 
the country, and fled to Carthage. Their numbers soon 
occasioned a most dreadful famine in the place ; while the . 
apprehensions also of a sudden siege filled every heart with 
consternation and dismay. But Regulus, who had given 
so great a shock to the stf-ength of Carthdge both by land 
and sea, that the city itself seemed almost ready to surren- 
der to him, began . now to fear that a new consul might 
arrive firom Rome, and rob him of the glory of finishing 
the war. He invited, therefore, the Carthaginians to a 
treaty. The o£fer was embraced with pleasure ; and some 
of the chiefs of the city were sent to settle the conditions 
with biro. But so far were they from yielding their con- 
sent in any point to the terms that were proposed, that 
they scarcely could submit to hear them ; for Regulus, as 
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if .b« had been already matter of their fiite» seemed to 
that every thing which he was inclined to grant abou 
accepted by lliein as mere grace and &vottr. Bi 
ambassadors, pereeiving that tboagh they should en 
be reduced beneath the Roman yokcf no worse cood 
could be imposed than those that now were offered 
only returned agsin without concluding any treaty 
werfr greatly offended also, and incensed by the unyie 
baoghdoess of the coosuL The Carthaginiaii senate^ 
they knew the terms that were demanded, assumed a i 
constancy; Mid, though they were almost ready to dc 
of safety, resolved to oicouatar every danger, and p 
practice^ every expedient that time might oftr, rather 
by a base submiasioa to disgrace the fplory of their b 
actions. 

About this time, one of ihose that had been sent bj 
Carthaginians .into Greece, to raise some merceisarii 
that eounuy, returned to Carthage bringii^ with h 
large body of troops. Among them was a certain £ 
daMDonian, named Xantippus, who had been educate 
the Spartan discipline, and from thence had gained a 
feet knowledge in the art of wan As soon as he wa 
ibrmed of all the circumstaacos of the late defeat, and 
seen: the nature of the Carthaginian forces, with the n 
bers of then- horse and elephants, he began first to re 
within himself, and afterwards to declare among bis frie 
that the Carthaginians had not been vanquished by 
Romans, but owed their losses to their own misUkes, 
to the want of skill in their commanders. This disco 
being goon spread among the people, as it bappeni 
sttch conjunctures, eame at bst to the ears of the gene 
and the magistrates, who ordered Xantippoft to be cal 
When be came befi>re them, he explained with so m 
deamess the causes of their late misibrtone, and she 
such strong aauiranoes of victory, in cose that they i 
would yield to his advic^ and choose the open plains 
their encampmcnu, marches, battka, that the chieft i 
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one voice applauded al] hk senliments, and commilled tka 
care of the ansy to hii9> 

From ifae time when tbia diiooiiMe was fint known 
among the peoples a kind of joyful nimoor began to spread 
through all the city, and raised a general expectation of 
tome happy change. Bnt when Xantippna drew up the 
troops in order without the walls, and formed them into 
several bodies, training and insiructing each of them to 
more according to the rules €£ military disdplinej a MiH 
so idsibly superior to that c£ the other generab, forced 
land, applauses from the multitude. They demanded to 
be led immedialely against the enemy ; and seemed to be 
assured^ that nnder such a chief th^ could never suflfer 
any loss. The generals, when they saw the courage of the 
soldiers thns restored, harangued them in such ^words aa 
the lime required, and in a few days afterwards b^gan their 
march. Their army was composed of twelve thousand 
ibot, and four thonsand horsey besides elephant% which 
amounted to near a hnndred. The Romans were under 
some surprise when they saw that the Carthaginians now, 
for the first time^ chose the open plains both for their 
raardbea and encampments. They resolved, however, lo 
meet and engage thmi without delay. Having advanced^ 
ijMrefore^ with all their forces, on the first day they fixed 
their camp at the distance of ten stadia only from the 
enemy. On the following day the Carthaginian generals 
held a consdltationt in order to determine what was neoea« 
saiy lo he done; hot the soldiers ran together in crowd% 
and calling aloud upon the name of Xantippus, demanded 
to be led withooft delay against the enemy. The generala 
perceiving the great alacrity and confidence of die tsoopsy 
and b^ing alao strongly uiged by the entreaties of Xan* 
tippii% who pressed them instandy to seize the oceasioii 
that isaa offered, gave orders to prepare for the engage** 
aasat^ and committed to Xantippus the care and dispoai* 
tioD of the whole. Xantippus, being entrusted with diia 
power, ranged the elephants in a single line, in fix>nt ; and 
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behind tbem, at a moderate distance, the Carthaginian 
phalanx. He posted on the Tight wing one part of the 
mercenaries; the rest that were more lightly armed, ,^ere 
equally distributed into either wing, together with the 
horse. 

The Romans also drew up their army in battle with 
equal readiness. Their chief care was, to secure them- 
selves against the elephants, which they greatly dreaded. 
For this purpose, having placed their light-armed troops 
in front, they drew up the legions in deep and close order 
behind, and divided the cavalry upon the wings. Thus 
they lessened the usual extent of their front ; but gave a 
greater depth to the body of their army; so that, upon the 
whole, their disposition was well adapted to sustain the 
shock of the elephants, but was wholly ineffectual for re- 
sisting the Carthaginian cavalry, which in numbers far 
exceeded that of the Romans. 

In this order both armies stood awhile, expecting the 
signal to engage: but when Xantippus ordered the ele- 
phants to approach, and break the ranks of the enemy, 
while the horse on either wing, advancing in the same 
moment to the charge, endeavoured to surround them, 
then the Romans, clashing their armour after their custom, 
ran forward with loud cries to the engagement. Their 
horse, overpowered by numbers, were soon turned' to 
flight ; but the infantry of the left wing, led on by their 
contempt of the mercenary troops, and being desirous like-^ 
wise to avoid the shock of the elephants, fell furiously upon 
the right wing of the Carthaginians, and, having routed 
them with little difficulty, pursued them even to their 
camp. The troops that first encountered with the ele-. 
phants were soon destroyed, and trampled down in heaps; 
but the main body of the army remained for some time 
firm, by reason of the depth and closeness of the files; but 
when the hindmost ranks were obliged to face abdut, and 
engage the cavalry that had now surrounded them ; and 
when those who bad forced their way beyond the ele- 
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phants, were charged by the Carthaginian phalanx, which 
was eiill entire ; then were the Romans distressed on every 
side, and destitute of all resource. The greatest part were 
trodden down in heaps, under the enormous weight of the 
elephants; and the rest destroyed in their very ranks by 
the javeli^is thrown from the horse. A small number only 
hoped, to find their safety in flight. But as their way lay 
through a .flat and open country, the elephants and ca- 
valry soiHi overtook and destroyed the greater part. About 
five hundred only were taken alive ; and among these, the 
consul . R^ulos. The Carthaginians lost in the action^ 
eight hundred of their mercenary forces, who were attacked 
and routed by the left wing of the Roman army. Of the 
Romans, about two thousand men, being those that had 
charged the mercenaries, were separated, in the course of 
the pursuit, to a dbtance from the army; and, having thus 
escaped the general slaughter, they retreated safe to Aspis. 
Tlie rest all were slain upon the place, the consul alone 
excepted, and those that were taken with him. The Car- 
thaginians, having spoiled the dead, returned back again 
to Carthage, exulting in their success, and carrying with 
them the consul Regulus, and the other prisoners. . . • 

How wide a field of refleetion is opened to us by this 
event ; and what admirable lessons does it contajn for the . 
good conduct of human life. In the fate of Regulus we 
may discern bow little confidence should be reposed in 
Fortune; especially, when she flatters with the fairest 
hopes. For he^ who a few days before beheld the mise- 
rable state to which the Carthaginians were reduced, with- 
out remorse or pity, was now himself led captive by them; 
and forced to implore his safety of those very enemies to 
whom be had shewn no. mercy. We may also remark, in 
this event, the truth of that saying of Euripides, '' That 
one wise coupsel is better than the strength of many.'! 
For here, the wisdom of one man defeated legions that 
were thought invincible; infused new life into a people 
whose losses had even altnost rendered them insensible of 
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nMtry$ and ttred Ibetr totteriog state from^ ruin. Let tb^ 
ratder ihtn lake care to reap Mne profit from these eKam- 
*" pleS| and apply tbem to the improvemeiK of bit life aad 
maDners. For since there are two sources only from 
whence any real benefit can be derived ; our own miefer* 
tunesy and those that have happened to other men ; mid 
since the first of these, though geaerally periiaps the mpst 
effectual, is fiir psore dangerous and painful Chan the other; 
it will always be the part of prudence to prefer the latter, 
which will iilone enable as at all times to disoem whatever 
is fit and useful, without any hazard or disquiet* And 
hence appears the genoiue excellence of history ; which, 
without exposing us to the labour or the cost of suffering, 
instructs as how to form our actions upon the imest 
models, and to direct our judgment right in all the dif* 
ferent circumstances of life. But let us return firom this 
digression. 

After a victory so cpmplete, the Carthaginians set no 
bounds to the expressions of their joy, but poured eat 
incessant adtnowledgments to the Gods, and strove to 
outdo each other io all the acts of hospitality and kind* 
ness. But Xantippus, who had thus saved their state 
from ruin, returned back again to Greece, within a short 
time after. In this he shewed great prudence and die* 
cemnent; for signal and important services seldom fail to 
excite sharp malevolenee and calumny ; which, though a 
native of the country, supported by his friends iEind famjly, 
may,, perhaps, be able to resist and conquer, yet foreigners 
are usually oppressed and rained by them. Some writers 
give a different aoequnt of the departure of this general, 
which I shall examine in its proper place. 

As soon as the Romans heard that the affiiirs in Afirie 
had- proved sp contrary to all thm hopes, dbey immedi* 
ately prepared a fleet to bring away the men that had 
escaped in the late engagement. On the other hand, the 
Carthaginians advanced and laid siege to Aspis, hoping to 
get these troops into their hands; bat, meeting with ^ 
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fltoot and ^gonras retbtande, tbey were at last obliged to 
raise tbe 6iq^, Being tben infonned that the Romaoa 
were fitting out a fleets with design to return to Afric». 
tbej repaired all their old vesadfly send built some iiew; and 
faafioj^ in a dhort tinie^ equipped a fleet of two hundred 
ships, sailed out to sea to observe the moticms of the 
enemy. 

In the beginoiog of the summer the Romans came out 
to sea with a fleet of three hundred and fifty diips, under 
the oommaxid of the oonsulsi M. ^milius, and Servius 
Fnlvius; and sailed aloqg the coast of Sicily, towards 
Afric Near the promontory Ilermiea, having met witt^ 
and engaged die Carthaginians, they defeated them even 
in the first attack with little difficulty, and took a buiulred 
and fourteen of their vessels, with all the men. They tben 
received on board the troops that had escaped to AspiH 
and directed their route back again to Sicily. But Vfhm 
tliey bad completed tlie greatest part of their cours^t and 
were nofw approaching the Camarinean coast, they were 
suddenly attacked by a tempest so great and terriblef that 
no words can sufficiently describe the horrors of iU Of 
four hundred and sixty-lour vessels, no more than eighty 
escaped the fury of this iitorm t the rest being either buried 
in the ocean or dashed agaiost the rocks and promontories* 
The whole shore was covered with dead bodies, and with 
broken ships; so that history scarcely can aflbrd another 
exaviple of so gf«at and general a destruction. This mis* 
fortune was not so much to be ascribed to accident as to 
the iopmdeot obstinacy of the consuls ; for the pilots bad 
given them repeated ivamings not to sail along the exterior 
coast of Sicily, which looks towards Afric, where the shore 
was open, and afibrded no convenient harbour ; especially 
too as the season was then the most unftvourable for 
navigation, the constellation of Orion being not quite 
passed, and the Dog*star just ready to appear. But the 
oonsiils despised their admonitions, and held on their 
QOttcse along the coast; being tempted by the hopes of 
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gaining certain towns, . which . they flattered » themselves 
would surrender to them without resistance, upon the first 
approach of their victorious fleet. Thus were they hur- 
ried, by the prospect of some slight advantage, into mis* 
fortunes that were irretrievable, and which forced from 
them an acknowledgment of their rashness, when it was 
now too late to remedy it. . But such, in truth, is the de- 
position of the Romans. Hot and violent in their pursuits, 
they persuade themselves that whatever they undertake 
must of necessity be accomplished, and that nothing is 
impossible which, they have once resolved to carry into 
execution. Their success has been often owing to this 
persuasion ; though it cannot be denied that,, on many 
occasions, it has also proved the only cause of their mis- 
fortunes, especially upon the sea, for in land engagen^ents, 
where the contest only lies against the strength of men 
and human preparations, this* confidence alone will fre- 
quently force the victory to their side. « Yet, even in such 
conjunctures, they have sometimes been deceived in the 
event; but when they presume to encounter with the 
winds and sea, and challenge all the elements to combat, 
what wonder is it if they are then involved in the worst 
calamities? For such was now the punishment that befel 
their rashness; the same that, in former times, had hap- 
pened to them, and which must again hereafler happen, 
unless they find some means to moderate that daring and 
impetuous spirit, by -which they are persuaded, that both 
land and sea are at all times subject to their control. 

The destruction of the Roman fleet, together with the 
victory that had been obtained by land against them not 
long before, inclined the Carthagii^ians to believe that they 
now should prove superior to the enemy both by land and 
sea. They fesumed their preparations, therefore, with 
greater diligence and vigour than before, and, in a short 
time afterwards, sent Asdrubal to^Sicily;< having added to 
his army the forces that were brought from Heradea, 
together with a hundred and forty elephants. They refit- 
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ted also two handred ships, and equipped them for the 
war. Asdmbaly being arrived at Lilybseum without any 
accident, exercised his troops and elephants, and seemed 
resolved to maintain the field against the enemy. 

The Romans having received a full - account of the 
desgruction of their vessels from those that had escaped 
the storm, were sensibly afflicted for their loss; biit, being 
determined not to yield,' they resolved to bui|d another 
fleet, entirely new, which should consist of two hundred 
and twenty ships* And,* what will scarcely obtain belief^ 
in three months' time this vast armament was all com- 
pletely finished, and sailed out to sea under the command 
of the two new consuls, A. Atilius, and Cn. Cornelius. 
They passed the Straits, and being joined at Messana by 
the vessels that had cfscaped the storm, so that their whole 
fleet now consisted of three hundred ships, they directed 
their course towards Panormiis, the most considerable of 
ail the Carthaginiai) cities, in order to besiege it. They 
threw up works on both sides of the place, and planted 
their machines against it; and having, with little diffi- 
culty, battered down the fort that stood nearest to the sea, 
they entered immediately by the breach, and made them- 
selves masters' of the new town upon the first assault. 
The oU, despairing to make any long resistiince, surren- 
dered at discretion.' The consuls having thus gained 
.possession of the city, lefl in it a sufficient garrison, and 
returned to Rome: 

In the following suokmer the consuls, Cn. Servilius and 
C.Sempronius,' sailed again to Sicily with all the fleet, 
and from ' ihence steered their course to Afric. They 
made many.descents upon the coast, but without perforoi.- 
ing any action of importance. But as they were sailing 
near the island Meninx, which is inhabited by the Loto- 
pbagi, and lies contiguous to the little Syrtis, thehr igno- 
rance of the coast proved almost fatal to them ; for as the sea 
w^ then at ebb, their .fleet stuck fast upon the sands.* In 
this distress they had almost lost all hopes of safety. But 
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«Mne time afterwards the tide raddenly returned, when 
they least expected it, and freed them from the danger; 
SoTf having thrown over ail their baggage and heavy fumi* 
ture, they at last set their vessels aioat again, though not 
without much pains and labour; and steering back to 
Sicily with great precipitation, cast anchor at Panonmis.. 
From thence, as they passed the Straits, and were sailing 
on to Rome, with their usual disregard of every thing that 
might befal them, they were again attacked by a very 
drradfol storm, in which a hundred and fifty of their 
vessels perished. 

The Romans were unable to sspport such great and 
repeated losses ; and though their ardour was not sUdc"- 
ened, nor their zeal in the least abated, they were forced 
by mere necessity to lay aside all farther attempts upon 
the sea, and depend entirely upon their land forces ibr a 
happy issue of the war. They, therefore^ sent the con- 
/ S^^ . sttls, Lu Cecilius and Cn. Furius, into Sicily with the 
legions; equipping only sixty vessels, to convey provisions 
to the army. 

On the other hand, these misfortunes seemed to open to 
the Carthaginians the fairest prospect of advantage and 
foooess. They were now sole masters of the sea, which 
was abandoned by the Romans; and, with regard to (he 
wmies upon land, they bqgan to be persuaded, and not 
without good reason, diat their troops would prove supe- 
rior to the enemy; for the Romans, having hear4 what 
horrible destruction the elepbants had spread among their 
ranks, in the battle diat was fought in Afric, were so 
possessed with apprehensions of the fury of those beasts, 
that, daring the course of two whole years from that 
engagement, though they frequently fixed their camp 
within the distance of five or six stadia from the enemy, 
in the neighbourhood of Selinus and Lilybasum, they 
nef«r once dared to venture on a battle, or even to trust 
Aeir anny in the plains. They reduced, indeed, the 
(owns of Lipara and Thermse; bat during the siege of 
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bothy were tlways carefol to post their troops ia placet 
thiit were steep and difficdt of aocesft. When ihe Ro^ 
mans saw (hat so great . dejection and dismay bad spread 
throogh all tlie army, they resolved lo change their mea^ 
^ares, and resume their naval preparations. As soon^ 
therefore^ as C. Atilias and L. Manlius were elected JLS'O 
consuls, they built fifty ships, and began to make levieil 
for the sea with the greatest diligence* 

The CartCaginian general Asdrubal, having- remarked 
the consternation that lately had appeared . among the 
Romans, wbene?fer their armies weve forced to take th* - 
field; and being informed that one of the consuls 'had 
returned 10 Italy with one half of the ttxx>ps, and that 
Cecilins was left behind at Panormus with the pest, t« 
cover the harvest of the allies, which was just n0# ripe; 
marched his -army, from Lilybieum towards Panormiis^ 
and encamped upon the frontier of the district. Ceeiliiis /k/du^^ 
saw the confidence with which the enemy advanced u>^ 
wards him, and, with deisign still more to heighten it, kept 
his army dose within the city* Asdrubal^ deceived by 
this appearance, j^rew bolder than before s and being per- 
suaded that the Romans wanted courage to oppose hias^ 
advanced with his army through the passes, destroyed tiie 
harveit every wliere, and wasted all the country* Tha 
consul still kept dose behind ^he walls, till the enemy 
should have passed a river that Iran near the eity. Bat no 
sooner had the elisphants with the army gained the other 
side, than Cecilius sent against them a part of his light- 
armed forces, to harass the foremost troops, and constrain 
the Carthaginians to draw up all their arfny in order of 
battle. When this was done, he placed his ligbt^atmad 
troops before the intrenchments ; with orders that they 
ahoold throw their javelins at the elephants as they ad- 
vanceJy tiid, whenever they found thwiselves too claaeiy 
pressed, retire back again to the trenches,^ and firooi theoaa 
sally out from time to time) and maka a fresh discharge 
upon them. The combatants were supplied with weapons 
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ifk great numbers by the artificers of the city, who were 
drawn up in 6rder for that purpose at the foot of the 
walls. The consul himself was posted with the legions 
without the gate that lodced towards the left wing of tiie 
enemyi and sent away continual detachments to support 
the- light-armed forces. As soon as the fight grew warm, 
the leaders of the elephants, in hopes of securing to them- 
selves the honour of the victory, advanced with eagerness 
against the foremost combatants, turned them to Bight 
with little difficulty, and pursued them close to the in- 
treochments. But the elephants, being now exposed to 
all . the fury both of the archers from the walls, and of 
those' that were posted in the trenches, who lanced their 
weapons at them without remission and with sure success, 
grew road at last with rage; and turning back upon their 
own forces, trampled them down in heaps, and broke and 
dissipated all the ranks. Cecilius seized the time of this 
confusion, and advancing against the left wing of the 
Oarthaginians, with the legions which were still entire and 
disposed in perfect order, fell upon the enemy in flank, 
and soon caused a general rout Many were destroyed io 
the place, and the rest forced to fly in great disorder. 
Ten elephants were taken, with the Indians who con- 
ducted them. The rest, having thrown their guides, were 
surrounded after the engagement, and were all likewise 
taken. After this great victory, it was confessed by all, 
that Cecilius by his wise and skilful conduct had infused 
Ddw life and .spirit into* the' Roman armies, and given 
them conGdence once more to face the enemy in the field. 
The account of this success was received at Rome with 
the greatest joy : not so much because the loss of the ele- 
phants had weakened the Carthaginian army, as because 
a victory once gained against those beasts had restored the 
courage of the legions. They therefore resumed their 
first design, and resolved to employ again a naval arma- 
ment; and thus by exerting together all their strength, to 
bring the war at last to a conclusion. When all their 
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preparations were completed, the consuls with a fleet 6f 
two hundred ships steered their course to Sicily. It was 
now the fourteenth year of the war. They arrived at 
Lilybaeam ; and being joined by the legions that were thus 
encamped, they prepared to lay siege to the city. For 
they bad considered with themselves, that if they could 
once be able to obtain possession of this pla^e, it would be 
easy to transport their forces from thence to Afric. The 
Carihagihians on their part penetrated into this design, 
and made the same reflections upon the consequences of it. 
Neglecting, therefore, all the other business of the war, 
they made haste to draw together their forces, arid resolved 
to use their utmost effi>rts to defeat the enemy in this irt-' 
tempt. For in their present circumstances, the loss of 
Lilybseum would leave them destitute at once of all re* 
source: since the Romans already were possessed of all 
the other cities of importance in the island, Drepanum 
atone excepted. 

But lest this part of the history should prove obscure 
and unintelligible to those who are unacquainted with the 
places of which we now are speaking, we shall endeavour, 
in few words, to give the reader some right conception of 
the manner in which the island and its several parts are 
situated. 

The whole of Sicily in its situation bears the same re- 
spect to Italy, as the Peloponnesus does to the rest of 
Greece. Bdt in this they are different; that the one is an 
idands separated from the continent by a narrow aea ; the 
other a peninsula, the approach to which lies along a sQiall 
neck of land. The form of Sicily is triangular : and • the 
angles are so many promontories. The first, inclining to 
the south, and extending into the Sicilian sea, is called 
Pechynd^ The second, named Felorus, and standing to 
the north, bounds the Straits upon tlie western side, and is 
distant from Italy about twelve stadia. The third, which 
is the weiterii promontory, called Lilybseum, stands op- 
posite Co the shore of Afric; and lies commodious for pass- 
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ing OTer*to those promontories which we before have men- 
ttonedi being distant from them about a thousand stadia. 
It also divides the seas of Afric and Sardinia. 

Ald}oining to this last promontory was a city of the same 
name, which the Romans were now preparing to bess^. 
In was secuned' by a wall and ditx:h, of a very uncommon 
striength* and depth ; and by standing lakea that were^fiUed 
with the waters of the aea. And as the passage to die 
harbour lay over these, it was not to be entered without 
the greatest hazard, by those that were unacquainted with 
the ground. The Romans encamped on both sides of the 
town : and having fortified the space between thdr camps 
with aoi intrenchment and a waU, began their first: attack 
against a fort that stood upon the shore, on the side of the 
African sea. By making their approaches wiihout remis- 
sion, and adding new works continually to the former, they 
at last demolidied six of the towers that stood contiguous 
to the fort, and prepared to batter down the reat. As the 
atege was pressed with all imaginable earnestness and vi- 
gdar,tbe towers already in part destroyed, and the rest so 
weakened as to threaten, speedy ruin, while the enemy 
gained ground iu their approaches every day, and advanced 
their works still nearer to the city, the garrison \9nthin, 
though U amounted to full ten thousand men besides the 
inhabitants, was aeized with the utmost consternation. 
But Imilee, who cdnmanded in die city, by his- pains and 
imweavied ardour, gave no small reiastance to tlte progress 
of the enemy ; repairing every where tbe breaches ; dig^ 
gS^g oountermiiies; and transporting himself from plaice 
to pliice, hofSsttg ta find some moment in which he might 
be able to set fire to the Roinan worksi. For this pm^pose* 
be made many desperate si^es botK by night and day; in 
which, greater nombertf sometimes were destroyej^ dian 
even in i^eguhr engagtoeatSi 

While things' were in thia .conditiou» some of die ehief 
officers that led the mercenary troops formed the design of 
betraying the city tio the enemy ; and thinking themselves 
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secure of the compliance of the soldiers, went privately by 
night to the Roman camp, an4 concerted the project with 
the coiMuls. But a certain AchcBan ^ named Aleso, who ^T^ 
some time befove had saved the ;towii of Agrigentum from 
some treacherous attempts that were. contrived against it 
by the S3miciisan mercenaries, having made discovery of 
this treason likewise, informed the Carthaginian com- 
mander of it. Imilco presently called together the other 
officers ; and having partly by bis earn^t exhortations and 
entreaties, and partly also'by the promise of great rewards, 
engaged them to stand firm in the interests of the Cartha- 
ginians, he sent them to confirm the troops in their fide- 
lity. To the Gatds he deputed likewise Annibal, who had 
long served among them. He was the son of that Annibal 
who lost bis life in Sardinia. To the other mercenaries he 
sent Alexo, who was held in high esteem and credit by 
them. These generals having assembled all the troops, 
and harangued diem as the time required, and having en- 
gaged ihcir own assurance for the payment of those re- 
wards that were now promised by Imilco, prevailed with 
little difficulty, and checked all th^ir inclination to revolt. 
When (hose therefore who had left the city were returned, 
and began ' to propose aloud the terms which they had 
brought, the garrison were so far from embracing the con- 
ditions, that they even refused to hear them; and with 
stones and javelins drove back the traitors from the walls. 
Thus were the Carthaginians brought to the very brink of 
ruin by the treason of their mercenaries ; and in this man- 
ner were they rescued by Alexo ; whose virtue, as we have 
observed, had once before afforded the means of safety to 
tb6 Agngentmes upon a like occasion, and preserved to 
them fheir city, liberties, and laws. 
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CHAP. IV. 

JLlURING this time^ no accounts had been received at 
Carthage of any thing that passed at Lilybasum. Bat 
being persuaded that the besieged must certainly be in want 
of some relief^ they filled fifi^ ships with soldiers, and mebi 
them away under the command of Annibal, the son of 
Amilcar, who was general of the triremes, and an intimate 
frietid of Adherbal. They exhorted him to use the greatest 
diligence, to takeadvant^o of the first favourable moment, 
and to make some bold attempt to enter the city with his 
succours. Annibal sdon sailed out to sea with all the 
forces, which amounted to ten thousand men ; and casting 
anchor at ^gusa, between Carthage and Lilybteum, waited 
fi>r a firesh and favourable wind* As soon as it began to 
blow, he spread all his sails, and steered his course directly 
towards the harbour's mouth ; the troops being ranged in 
order upon the decks, and ready to engage. The Romans, 
surprised by an attempt so bold and unexpected, and being 
apprdiensive also, that their own vessels might be carri^ 
into the harbour by the wind together with those of the 
enemy, stood fixed in wonder and astonishment, and made 
no resistance to the Entrance of %he Carthaginians. The 
multitude within the city ran together in crowds upon tlie 
walls ; anxious for the event, but fiUed with joy at the sight 
of these unexpected succours, which they now invited and 
encouraged by the loudest cries and shouts. At last the 
Carthaginians gained the port, and safely disembarked 
their forces, without any opposition from the- Romans: a 
circumstance which a£K)rded greater pleasure to the Lily- 
baeans, than even the arrival of the troops tbema^veft; | 
though these were then so necessary to their affiiirs, and | 
so greatly increased both their strength and hopes. 1 

When Imilco sajNr that both the former forces of the | 
city, and those that were now arrived, were animated to a I 
high degree of alacrity and confidence; the first, on ac- 
count of the relief which thev had received ; the latter, 
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beoaose they bad yet eticountered with no hardships; he 
resolved to take advantage of their pres^it ardour^ and 
endeavour to set fire to the Roman works* He therefore 
oaUed all the troopa together; and having harangued them 
in inch words as his design required, and promised greal 
towards to those that should perform any eminent and: 
signal service besides the gifts and honours which they 
might all expect in common from the state of Carthfl|;e^ 
he raised their minds to such a point of- courage and impa-' 
tiMice, diat they all with one voice cried out^ that he 
aboidd lead them against, the enemy without delay. The* 
general applauded their good disposition, and dismissed 
the aasembly : having exhorted them to retire betimes to- 
their repose, and hold themselves in readiness to execute 
tfaejorders o£ their leaders. He then called together the* 
chief among the officers; assigned to each his several post;, 
acquainted them with the time, and signal, of engaging; 
and directed them to attend in the appointed places, with 
their respective companies, by break of day. 

These orders being carefully observed, the general at 
break of day led out his army, and fell upon tlie works in* 
di£Eereut quarters. But the Romans, who for some time 
before had expected this attempt, and had neglected no 
precaution, were now ready with their succours wherever 
they were most required, and vigorously opposed the enemy. 
The engagement soon became general : and was maintained 
on both sides v^th the greatest obstinacy. For the num'' 
bers from the city amounted to twenty thousand men : on 
the part of the Romans, they were greater.* And as the 
soldiers fought without regarding any order, every one in 
the place to which his inclination led him, the battle was 
on that account more fierce and terrible. For inan with 
man, and rank with rank, engaged with all the fuiy and 
jealoQs emulation, that are found in single combats. But 
the olamoar was far the loudest round the works; and the 
dispute most close and obstinate. For those whose task it 
was to ruiu and destroy them, and those who on the other 
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skic were pasted there for their defence, maintoiiied' the 
light together with so mtich steadmes^ and ardi>iihr» thftt^ 
while the one still laboured to advoiicef the other sliH re- 
fui»ing to give gronnd, it happened in the endy tkbt b#Ur 
#ere alike destroyed in the places where they had b^uii' 
the combat. But there wereisonie andodg ikelii,<whd| witb 
iiaming torches in tlxeir handsi invaded the machines' witb 
so mtith force and fory, that the Romans, nmble to wtpsV 
their efforts^ were reduced to great ektremtliy. Bui the 
Carthagiinian general^ perceiving that his* trOopv ^re de- 
stroyed in heaps, and diat he had not yet beeb Mi to ac- 
complish his design, commanded the trumpefls lo sound 
the signal of retreat, and called the soldiers from the. en* 
g«tgement. Thus the Bomans preserved' their works eu- 
tir€f; even in the very moment> when they i^lfe just upeM' 
the point of being utterly destroyed. 

After this action, Annibal, leaving the harbour iii llie 
night, sailed out to sea with all the fleet, undiscovered by 
the enemy, and joined Adherbal who lay at Drepftnum. 
This town is distant from Lilybeeum about a hundred and 
twenty stadia; and both on account of its commodions 
situation, as well as for the excellence of the harbour, had 
always been considered by the Carthaginians as a place of 
the last importance, and was guarded by them with the 
greatest care. 

At Carthage, the people were impatient to be informed 
from time to time of all that passed at Liiylia^m; but 
knew not' any method by which their wishes* coirid be 
satisfied. For the besieged were closely confined withm 
their walls; and the port asf closely guarded by the Ro- 
mans. But a certain xAbu of rank among them, Anntbal, 
sumaroed the Rhbdian, engaged to sail into the harbk>ur, 
and when he had seen the condition of the city, to return 
again to Carthage, with an account of all that they desired 
to know; 'His offer was received with juy, though, the 
success was greatly doubted. But Annibal, having equipped 
a Vessel of his own that was proper for his purpose, sailed 
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and'caMt anchor near one of the islands that Me opposite 
to Lilybseam: and on ihe morrow, taking- advantage of a 
bride and favourable wind, steered his course through 'the 
midst of all the enemy, who stood astonished atiiis boltl- 
•ncas, guided the harbour, and prepared to return ugain on 
the fidiowing day* The consul, mere efleclildlly to guard 
theeiitmnee of the pofrt, g6t reftdy in 'the night ten of bis 
swiftest ships ; and himself with all the forces stood atten- 
tive to the motions of the Rhodian. The ten ships wefe 
stotioned on both sides of the harbour's mouth, as near to 
it OS the shallows would permit: their oars being sus- 
pended in the air, tmd ready to bear them in ah instant 
down i:^n 'the Oinhagintan vessel. But -the KhodiaU, 
steering out of (be port in sight of all, insulting and em- 
barrassiflg the eni^my both by his boldness and agility in 
sailing, not oitly*e8e&ped unhurt through the midst of the 
Roman ships, which seemed to stand with design 'to let 
hka 'poss; bat when he had gahied a little distance, hie 
tomed'aboiit again, and resting upon hb oars, challenged 
the enemyto engage him. And when none dared to ad- 
vance^ l)y reason of the lightness and celerity of his vessel, 
be at Ibst retired ; having in one single galley insulted and 
defied the whole Roman fleet. After this time, be went 
and returned continually, as. often as occasion required; 
and rendered no small service both to the Carthaginiarrs 
asid>tbe beiieited. ¥^ as 'tbe-fodt 'were by this cohtrivancc 
paoctoalfy informed ^f tall that was necessary to be known; 
so tbc latter 'weve tetiooaraged still to sustain the siege: 
titfatle.the jlomiili^ ion the oiher hand werb much dis- 
heaihflBed. (Fbe Rbodian wiib encouraged ehidly in this 
bo]d>«tlempt,'by his perfect ktiowledge'ofthe colist; which 
taQgfatfbikn liniwlist'niflmner he might best avoid the bailks 
^ Jstad^bM'hiy Ht (the entrance of the harbour. ¥ot this 
fmrpoae <fanviiig^st gained the open s^fei, he from 'thence 
-Md mi ills eoolte as If he had sailed from Itdly : taking 
care to keep a certain tower, thai stoddupon the ishb^e, \tk 
a IsDG -aoidirdot ^Und ^tn w4ch 'his pi^ew, that it covered 
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from his view the other towers, which looked towards the 
coast of Afric. And this, indeed, is the only rouU^ by 
which a vessel, sailing before the wind, can gain the port 
in safety. 

The example of the Rhodian was in a short time fol- 
lowed by many others, who like; him were well acquainted 
with the proper course of sailing. The Romans, therefore^ 
whib were greatly incommoded by this proceeding, endea* 
voi^red to prevent it for the time to come, by choking up 
the mouth of the harbour. But this was a task too diffi- 
cult to be completed. For as the sea was very deep, the 
materials that were thrown into it would neither rest, nor 
hold together; but were presently dissolved and washed 
away by the tides and torrents, evep before they had gained 
the bottom. In one place, however, more shallow than 
the rest, they at last threw up a mole, after much pains 
and labour. A Carthaginian galley, sailipg out of the 
port by night, struck upon it, and was taken* As this 
vessel was built upon the most perfect mode], .the Romans, 
having equipped it with a select body of men, resolved to 
employ it in ol^rving those that should hereafter steer 
towards the harbour, and above all the rest, the Rhodian. 
It happened, that in a short time afterwards he came in 
sight. He had eqtered the port the night before ; and was 
now returning back again in open day. The Roman 
gallqr pursued with eagerness, and attended (^loselylto all 
his wctimm* The Rhodian soon knew the vessel, and 
fearing for the event, began to exert his utmost efibrts to 
escape by flight. But finding that the enemy gained 
ground upon him, he was at last forced to turn, and try 
the fortune of a battle. The Romans, who were ikr 
superior both in the strength and number of their m^i, 
obtained an easy victory ; and being now masters of this 
ship likewise, they fitted it with all Aings necessary; and 
from this time effectually secured against the Carthaginians 
the entrance of the port 
The besieged were now employed withput remission in 
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repairing the bneacbes of their walls: bat had 
away all hopes of being abk to destroy the works of the 
enemy : when go a. sadden a strong wind arose, and blew 
with so much violence that it shook the Roman galleriesy 
and threw down the towers that were buik before thein 
for their defence. Some of the Gredc raeroenaries, haying 
reflected within themselyes* that this conjuncture was highly 
favourable for ruining all the works at once, commnnicated 
their sentiments to the general, who readily approved them, 
and gave immediate orders for the attack. The young 
naen sallied out in separate bands, and set fire to three 
different quarters. As the buildings, being old, were easily 
inflammable: and were now so loosened likewise by die 
wind^ that both the machines and towers were shifted from 
their place f the fire soon spread with great rapidity and 
force. The Romans were struck with consternation, and 
knew not in what manner they might best resist the im« 
pending ruin. Terrified by an attack so unexpected, and 
blinded by the smoke and darkness, and sparks of fire, that 
rolled continually towards them, they neither saw nor cbm«- 
prehended any thing that passed: so that great numbers 
fell, without being able even tn come itear the fire. The 
more the RomMis were incommoded, the greater aho were 
the advantages of the enemy. For while the wind still 
blew' against the faces of the former whatever could annoy 
or hutt their sights the latter, who saw clear before them, 
were able to direct their aim with certainty, both against 
the machines and combatants; the wind also driving for* 
wards «very thing that was thrown, and giving greater 
strengUi and efficacy to the stroke. In the end the de-^ 
structton was so complete, that the towers were all con* 
sDroed totheir foundations, and the heads of the battering 
rami melted in the fire. Af^r this great loss, the Romans 
laid aside all thoughts of being able to reduce the place 
by their motkB : and having thrown up an intrenchmeni 
round the city,. and fortified their camp also with a WalU 
they committed the event to time. The LilybsBans on 
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tbdr ^aft fepAired4beir lirabches; atid retolved to expect 
mhh patlcivoe die dettrttiiaatrcin of the siege. 

AslDOiitM tlwy heflrdtttEonic die news ofthisaiisrottisNe^ 
awl duit' tbe forester. ipart df tbmir *nav&l forces luid ben 
destroyeil, tidier in defending die works agaiMst die enemy, 
«r in the fanner ibofeiness of die siege, they inunedtately 
raised new ilevtesi wbicfa (amounted' to ten thtbusadd m^ 
and aent dMin aisay lo Stoily. . Wben' they arrived lin ibe 
CMilp, jdv^tseiBsul) P. ClaudUa, assemb'ked all the tribuiicS) 
«Dd I'epfesented to tbtam^ that they 'ougbt to aeiae dM 
fiFfSent. mettient, and sail away rininedistely to Drepaniim; 
^VwheseAdberbai^'' continued be« <<^es unprepared^ and 
aaspsttii^ nollibtgj is Unacquainted wSdi the avrwal ef 
ibece A6W 'levies; and persuaded that out losses in the 
^ge rhsive rdisabled tus firom sending Out a fleet to sea.** 
f(ks this .design was resBdily approved^ he oiidered ibe 
saiiovs ioilnedbitely to'<embank» both those that were is 
Ibe camp before, and those that had lately, landed ; and 
added flo them «one of the bravest soldtel^ from ths 
J^ene^ iw^ho.were tempted by the shortness of the voyage^ 
and the. prospect of assured success, to make a voluntary 
offer of theif aervice in tbe expedition. When nil his 
ptvparaltioctt were completed, about midnight he begsa 
the voyage, undiscovered by the enemy, and keeping the 
irinnd on bis .right, sailed in close order along the shore. 
As.Aoon as.it #as morning, and the fbreinost ships had 
arrived in aigfat ^of Drepanum, Adberbal, who had no 
expectflition of this accident, was at first under great 
sncpriae. ..But when be bad viewed them more altten* 
dvely, and petf ceiled, that they were tbe Roman fleet, 
be resblved So escort his utmost efforts, rather than sub- 
mit to be invested in the.pkoe. Having assembled, there- 
fine, ail dse naval farces upon the. diore, and ciiUed tbe 
■MSoennries fboai tbe city, be shewed them in a short 
barangiiSe with how great ' ease they might obtain tbe 
wctory, if they had courage to engage ibe Roman fleet; 
aod^represnated to ihem on the other band all the miseries 
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of fl M^gcv to wMch^ 4f ihnf now dMlin^d the oomlMity tbrf 
ttNMt InMildUjr^ e Kpo wd* Tbey tfl crtod out at i^not^ 
Md AeHiMicM f o be led agiiiiMt tlie QOCBiy witbout deky. 
Adberbttl MiMiended tbdr alttcrityy a*d orderad them 
hMnifidhttidy lb get eit board | t(» ^serta the motbm of 
his ibip; Md to fMmif dote behtedi h» the tourte which 
they sImIuU see him teka He then ladled eirey the finti 
and stetl^ hb vetsel along the robkl that lay Uppoiite as 
that eidc of the harbour \»y which the enemy detigned to 
entet. V^ban the conAtil saw that the Carthagimoae wtaa 
6o fer from being atrnek by hie arriral, and sairreDdisritig 
to him aa lie had before expMtedi that, on the eontrafty» 
th^ were making aU tltlngt ready For the combat^ he 
orderad M bis ressels to tum aliovt agaio^ when some of 
them wenD akiea^y within the hatbeur, otheva in the 
tntPBMtCf end the rest aaaking sail that way* The shifM 
ilia^ had gained the ]»ort, aa they directed tbair cDOree 
back agaifi) fell agaifsst those that were now just teteringi 
broke their oars, and occasioned great disoedcv. As fasti 
however, aa they mtllrned^ the officers ranged tbem all hi 
n h'llo elong the shores with their prows turned towards the 
cnemy^ The consul Publius, who at firat had followed in 
the rear^ was now carried out to sea, and took his atatton 
in the left wing of the fleet; b«t AAierbal, havmg passed 
this wing with five of his largest vessels, and gained the 
open sea, tarasd his prow towards the enemy « The test 
of his ships, as.fiut as they came up^ recerred orders to eoc* 
tend themselves in the eame single line. As tfoon as they 
were all rasged in fronts he gave the sigoid to engage^ and 
advanced against the Romans, who still stood close along 
the shor^ in c^der to receive thdr ships as they sailed 
back again from the harboov^ hot to thia situation were 
chiefly owing the losses which they afterwards sustained. 
When the fleets Were joined, the contest was Jbrsome 
time equal ; being maintained on either side by the choicest 
of the legionary ti^oops. But, by degrees, the Carthagi- 
nians deew the victory to their side, by the hdp of asany 
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fevburable circumstaiioes in which they were superior to 
the Romans durii^ the whole engagement Thdr yesseb 
were li^t, and swift iA sailing; their rowers skilful mid 
experienced; and lastly, they derived no small advantage 
from having ranged their fleet in battle on the side of the 
open sea. Whenever they were closely pressed, as they 
had full room to retreat, so^ were they able also by their 
swiftness to transport themselves at once out of the reach 
of danger. If the enemy advanced too far in the pursuit, 
they thai turned suddenly upon them, and making their 
attadc with vigour and agility, now upon the sides, and 
sometimes on the stern, sunk many of the Roman vessels, 
which, being unwieldy by their bulk, and incumbered with 
unskilful rowers, performisd all their motions heavily and 
without success. When any of their veisels seemed ready 
to be mastered by the enemy, they advanced securely 
through thie open sea, and by ranging some fresh galleys 
in the stern of those that were engaged, rescued their 
friends from danger. But, on the part of the Romans, 
every circumstance was contrary to these. When pres^, 
they had no room to retresit; for every vessel that retired 
before the eiiemy either stuck fast upon the sands, or was 
dashed agiainst the shore. As their ships were also heavy, 
and their rowers diestitute of skill, they were quite deprived 
of the advantage,' the greatest that is known in. naval 
battles, of sailing through the squadron of the enemy, and 
attacking in stem the ships that were already engaged with 
others; nor could they, oii the other hand, send any 
succours, or support their own vessels from behind, as the 
distlince was so narrow between them and the land. Such 
were the disadvantages under which the Romans laboured 
through the whole engagement. Many of their, vessels, 
therefore, were brcdsen against the shore; and many stuok 
fast upon the sands. The consul, with about thirty <>nly that 
stocid with him upon the left, withdrew from Uie^ engage^ 
ment, and directed his flight along the coast. The re* 
maining ships, io number ninety-three, fell into the hands 
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of the Cartht^niani, togetber ^itb all the mai ; a small 
number only excepted, who forced their vessels clofe.lo 
shores aod escaped the danger. 

' Tlius teded the engagement; from wheqce ^he Cartha- 
ginian general reaped, among his countrymen, all the 
applause and: honour that were due to his briive and s]ul- 
fiil conduct; while the Romans, on the contraiy, pursued 
with curses and invectives the consul Publius, whose rash 
imprudence had brought such heavy losses upon his 
country, and, after his return to Rome, condemned him 
by a public sentence to the payment of a heavy fine. 

The Romans, notwithstanding this defeat, were so fixed 
in their design to conquer, that they continued all their 
preparations for the war with the same ardour as before; 
and, when the election of their magistrates was past, sent 
L. Junius, one of the consuls, into Sicily, with a convoy of 
sixty ships, to carry com and other necessary stores to the 
army that invested Lilybssum. Junius arriving at Mes- 
Sana, and having there received some vessels that came to 
join him, both from the camp and from the other parts of 
the island, sailed soon afterwards to Syracuse. His whole 
fleet now consisted of a hundred and twenty ships of war, 
besides eight hundred transports. Having given the half 
of these, together with a small part of the former, to the 
qoeestors, he ordered them to sail with the provisions to 
the camp; while himself stayed behind at Syracuse, to 
receive the ships that were not able to attend him firom 
Messana, and to collect the corn which the allien from the 
ililand parts of Sicily were obliged to furnish. 

About the same time Adherbal, when he had sent to 
Carthage the prisoners and all the vessels that were taken 
in the last engagement, joined thirty of hb own ships to 
sevoity others that were under the command of Carthalo, 
and gave orders to that general to go and fall suddenly 
upon the Roman fleet, which lay at anchor in the port qf 
Lilybserum, to bring away as many of their ships as be 
could get into his hands, and to burn the rest. Carr 
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thak)^ haffng received this oMimksioD, steered hf s taarwe 
towards the harbour; and entering it before break cfdajt 
he set fire -to one part of the fleet, and made himself master 
of the rest. This aecident occasioned no small disorder in 
the Roman camp; for while the soldiers ran together with 
lood cries from every quarter, to succour and save their 
fleets Imiloo, who commanded in the town, perceiving 
what was done, sallied out* upon them with the merce- 
naries. Thus were they surrounded by danger on every 
side, and their consternation became complete. 

The Carthaginian general, having taken one part of the 
vessels, and destroyed the rest, the whole amounting to no 
very considerable number, steered his course from Lily- 
baeum towards Heraclea, with design to intercept the fleet 
that was sailing to the camp from Syracuse. Elated by 
his past success, he no sooner was informed by the scouts 
whom he had sent before, that the Roman fleet, composed 
of a great number of ships of every kind, was arrived 
almost in sight, than he advanced in haste' to meet them. 
The Romans, having received notice likewise of his ap- 
proach, from the frigates that sailed at the head of all their 
squadron, and thinking it unsafe, in their present circum- 
stances, to venture on a battle, directed their course 
towards a little town that owned their jurisdiction; where, 
though there- was indeed no harbour, certain creeks, that 
were inclosed on every dde by a kind of promontories 
which ran out into the sea, afibrded a convenient shelter 
for their fleet Having here disembarked their forces, and 
disposed in order some catapults and balist» which the 
town supplied, they waited the arrival of the enemy. The 
Carthag^ians, as soon as they approached, made haste to 
begin the combat; being persuaded that the Romans, 
upon the first attack, would abandon eil their vessels, and 
take refuge in the town. But when their expectations 
were so far from being answered, that, 'on 'the contrary, 
they found a vigorous anrl stout resistance; and as the 
place was also, in all respects, disadvantageous to them. 
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tkftj were at last ebUged fa reUre from ibe engagement,, 
carsying with them a small n«B»ber of the transpoHa only ; 
and, tailing to the moufh of a certain rivet that, vas near, 
they cast anchor Uiere, and resolved to wait fi^r tbo de* 
parture of the Roman fleet. 

The consul Junius, having now transacted his affaijra at 
Syracase, doubled the proaaontory Pachynus, and waa 
steering his. course to Lilybssuro, ignorant of aU that had 
happened to the quaestors. The Carthaginian general, 
being informed by his scouts of their approach, sailed out 
to sea with the greatest baste, designing to engage tbeaa 
bc£>re they could be joined by the other fleet. The consul 
saw that the enemy approaclied fast towards him, and that 
their fleet was very numerous. Being unwUHog^ there* 
iare^ to venture on a battle against so great a £bree, and 
not able on the other hand to fly because they were so 
near, he cast anchor upon a rough and dangerous part of 
the coast ;/ and resolved to sufier every thing (hat might 
there befall him rather than deliver up his ships and all hia 
fiwces to the enemy. The Carthaginians, not daring lo 
risk a combat in places so unsafe^ cast anchor also near a 
certain promontory, which (ay between the Roman fleets^ 
and from thence observed their motions. 

About this time a most dreadful tempest was just ready 
to break upon the sea. The Carihsginian pilots, whe^ 
from their long experience, and their knowledge of the 
coasts, were able to foresee such accidents before they 
happened^ advised the commander to double the Cape 
Pachynus without delay, and shelter himself from t^e 
impending storm. The general wisely yielded to this 
advice; and having passed the promontory, though not 
withoQt the greatest pains and difiiculty, cast anchor in a 
place of safisty. But when the storm came on, the Roman 
fleeti, being quite destitute of shelter, and far reoMved 
froin any harbour, were both so miserably wrecked and 
broken, that the account almost exceeds belief. Fcur so 
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complete was the destructiiMi, that scarcely a single plank 
remained entire. This accident gave new life and hopes 
to the Carthaginians; for the whole naval strength of 
Rom^ which had already been greatly weakened by 
repeated losses, was now all at once destroyed. The 
Romans, indeed, were still superior in their armies ; but, 
en the other hand, the Carthaginians were sole masters of 
die sea, and their affairs by land were by no means desperate. 
This great misfortune raised a general grief and con- 
sternation, both at Rome arid among the troops that 
invested Liiybaeum. The siege, however, of this city was 
still pressed as closely as^ before; while all the necessary 
stores were carefiiliy supplied by the allies, and sent by 
land into the camp. The consul Junius, who had escaped 
the storm, returned to the eamp full of grief, and resolved 
to repair, if possible, by some signal and important action, 
the loss that he bad sustained by sea. With this design, 
having conceived some hopes of taking Eryx hy surprise, 
he so well improved the slight occasion that was offered, 
that he \)edBLtAe nkaster both of the city and of the temple- 
of Venus that was near it. The mountain Eryx is situated 
oti that part of the Sicilian . coast which looks towards 
Italy^ between Drepanum and Panorinus ; but lies nearest 
to the former of these cities, and is most difficult of access 
on that side. It is the largest of all the mountains of 
Sidly, JEtna alone excepted. On the top of it, which is 
a l^vel plain, stands a temple dedicated to Erycinian 
Venus; which, in splendour, wealth, and beauty, is ac- 
knowledged to be far superior to all the other temples of 
the island. Below the summit lies the town; the ascent 
to which is long and difficult The consul having placed 
some troops upon the top,' and on the road that led to 
Drepanum, designed to act chiefly on the defensive, and 
was persuaded that, by guarding carefully these two posts, 
be should be able to keep possession both of the town and 
all the mountain. 
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CHAP. V. 

A^FTER these transactions the Carthaginians appointed 
Amilcar, sumamed Barcas, to be their general in chief; 
and gave to him also the command of all the fleet. This 
was now the eighteenth year of the war. Amilcar, having 
drawn together the nayal forces, sailed away to plunder 
the coast of Italy. When he had wasted all the lands of 
the Bnitii and the Locrians, he then steered his course 
with the whole fleet to Sicily ; and encamped in a certain 
place upon the coast, between Eryx and Panormus, whose, 
situation was, in all respects, so advantageous, that an 
army no where could be lodged with more convenience or 
security. It was a rough and craggy mountain, rising 
from the plain to a considerable height, whose top was 
more than' a hundred stadia in circumference. The lands 
beneath the summit were rich in husbandry and pasture; 
refreshed by wholesome breezes from the sea; and not 
infested by any noxious beast. On every side stood pre- 
cipices not easy to be surmounted, and the space between 
them was so straight and narrow, that no great force was 
required to guard it. There was, besides, an eminence 
upon the very top of the mountain, from whence, as from 
a watch-tower, every thing might be discerned that was 
transacted in the plain below. The harbour that was near 
it was deep and spacious, and lay commodious for all 
vessels that were sailing towards Italy from Drepanum or 
Lilybaeum. There were three ways only of approaching 
this mountain ; two on the side of the land, and the other 
towards the sea. In this post it was, that Amilcar had the 
boldness to encamp: throwing himself into the very middle 
of his enemies; having no confederated city near him; nor 
any hopes of succour beyond his own army. Yet even in 
this situation, he contrived to engage the Romans in many 
desperate contests, and distressed them by continual alarms. 
Sometimes he sailed out with his fleet, and wasted all the 
coast of Italy as far as Cumse. And afterwards, while the 
Romans lay encamped within Ave stadia of his army, in 
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the district of Panormut, he waged against them, daring 
the course of three whole years, an almost infinite variety 
of battles, which cannot particularly be described. For, 
as in the public games, when two champions of dis- 
tinguished bravery and strength contend together for the 
prize, the strokes on either side fall so close and frequent^ 
that neither the spectators, nor th^ combatants themselves, 
are able precisely to remark the direction, scope, and force 
of every single blow, though it be no bard thing to form a 
judgment upon the whole of the emulation, spirit, strength, 
and skill of those who are thus engaged: po in the present 
instance^ it would neUher be an easy nor a useful task, to 
recount the manner, or the aim, of all the various snares, 
contrivances, attacks, surprises, which both sides practised 
every day ; and from which, if known, the reader never 
could obtain so just an apprehension of the characters and 
conduct of the two commanders, as from surveying the 
whole together, and attending to the final issue of the 
contest. In general, every stratagem which history has 
recorded, every invention which circumstances could sug^ 
gest, or necessity require, every attempt to which the 
roost impetuous and daring spirits could excite them, were 
all severally embraced and carried into practice. But no 
action passed that was decisive. For as the fbrces on both 
sides were equal, as their camps were strongly fortified, 
and at the same time separated from each other by a very 
moderate distance, hence it happened that they were every 
day engaged in partial combats, without performing any 
thing that was complete or general. Great numbers fell 
in these engagements: but when either side were too 
closely pressed, they presently retired to their intrench- 
roents; and from thence sallied out again upon the enemy. 
But fortune, like an experienced judge of combats, 
removed these champions not long afterwards into a nar- 
rower ground, and engaged them in a closer and more 
desperate fight. For while the Romans guarded Eryx in 
the manner before mentioned, by posting some troops 
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upon t&e guniiiitty and others at tha loot of the mouDCain, 

AmilGBr fband means to gain possession of the city that 7. ^ ^ 

lay between. The Romans on the top» being thus b^- 

siegedy maintnned then* post, aad encountered, with a 

most amaahig fortitude, the dangers to which they were 

DOW exposed* On the other hand^ the courage, and the 

finn retistaBoe of the Carthaginians were such as scarcely 

will obtidn belief For it is not eaay to conceive, by what 

means they were able ta sustain tlie effi>ris of the enemy, 

exposed aa thty were to their attacks both from above and 

irom benealb, and Inmi:^ no way by which, they could 

receive supplies, except one single passage which lay op«i 

to Aem Irom the sea. Yet, notwithstanding these great 

difficollies, att the methods, both of art and vi(dettCQ.wliieh 

especially bdongs to sieges^ were peactised in their tmnt 

by either party. And when they had exhausted the whole — 

variety of attacks and combats, and been pressed by every 

kind of distress and misery, they did not at last, decline the 

contest through weariness or weakness, aa Fabius baa 

affirmed; but bodi sides ^11 remained unyielding and 

unconquered, till the war was brooght by other means to V/ 

a oondusion, two years after. Sucb was the condition of 

die armies, in the neighbourhood of Eryx. 

If we stop now to i^abe reflection upon the cooduci and 
the various eflbrts of these two republics, we may properly 
enough compare them witfa those generous and valiaat 
bird% whicb, ith^u they have fought so long together thai 
th^ are quite disabled from making any fiurther use of 
their wings in the engagement, 3ret retaining still their 
courage, and excbangiifg mutual wounds, at lait unite by 
a kind of instinct in a closer comfaat,^ and maintain the 
%ht toge&er with their beaks, till the one or otjber of 
them fidls beneath his adferssiy's stroke. In the same 
manner, the CartbaginiaDS and the Romans, exhuusted by 
continual mqpence^ and weakened by the miaeries and the 
leases whidi the war had* bronglu upon, them, were now 
vsinced on both sides to dbe last extraolity. Btit. the 
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Romans ttill maintained their firmness: and though they 
y had for five years past absndoned all attempts upon the 
sea; partly by ^reason of the heavy losses which they bad 
there sustained; and partly also because they were per* 
suadedy that their armies upon land would alone be able 
to give a favourable issue to the war; yet, when they found 
that all their expectations were likely to be frustrated, by 
the vigorous and intrepid conduct of Amilcar, they re- 
solved for the third time to make trial of a naval armar 
ment ; conceiving it to be now the only kind of force which, 
if conducted with dexterity and prudence, would end the 
war upon such conditions as their interest and their hopes 
required. Nor were they, indeed, deceived in the ev^it. 
They had twice before, as we have said, been forced to 
abandon all attempts upon the sea: once, by the shipwreck 
'of their fleets; and afterwards, by the loss which they 
sustained in the fight of Drepanum. But having now 
once more resumed the same design, and gained the victory 
in one naval battle, they deprived the Carthaginian troops 
that were in Eryx of the means of receiving any fiirther 
supplies or succours from the sea, and thus gave a full 
determination to the war. This resolution was wholly the 
eflect of that strong and ardent zeal with which the Ro- 
mans then were animated. For the treasury afibrded no 
supplies that were sufficient for the undertaking. But 
the generous sentiments and spirit of the chief among the 
eidaens, and their earnest love of the republic, enabled 
them to carry it into execution. For each particular man, 
or two or three together, in proportion to their wealth, 
engaged to provide a quinquereme completely fitted and 
equipped; on condition only of being reimbursed, in case 
that the design should be attended with success. By this 
/ . ^ method they brought together a fleet of two hundred quin- 
queremes, which were all built upon the model of that 
vessel that was taken from the Rhodian. With this new 
armament, the consul GL Lntatius, in the beginning of the 
summer, sailed out to sea; and appearing suddenly upon 
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the coast of Stcilj^ gained potsenum of the ports and bays 
of Drepanom and LUybseum without resistance. For the 
enemj had sailed hack to Carthage with their fleet some 
time before. The consul advanced hii works against the 
town of Drepanuoiy and began to press the siege with 
vigour. But being at the same time sensible that the Car- 
thaginian fleet would soon return, and keeping alwajs in 
his mind the chief design and purpose of the expeditioO) 
which ^as to end the war at once bj a naval victory, he 
suffered no moment to be lost^ but employed the sailors m 
such constant tasks and exercises as might best conduce to 
that design ; and by training them in all the parts of naval 
discipline^ he rendered them in a short time hardy and 
expert, and completely prepared for action. 

The Carthaginians heard with great astonishmoity that 
the Romans again appeared at sea* They immediately 
got ready their fleet; and being desirous to supply in the 
amplest manner the wants of the troops that were at &yx» 
they filled their vessels with provisions and other stores, 
and sient them away under the command of Hanno; who 
sailed and cast andior at the island Hiera. His intention 
was, to arrive at Eryx undiscovered by the Romans; and 
when he had eased his ships of their heavy lading, and 
taken on board a sufficient number of the choicest troops, 
together with Amilcar, to sail back and engage the enemy. 
But the Roman consul, informed of the motions of this 
fleet, and penetrating also into the views of Hanno, selected 
all the bravest of the legions, and sailed to iEgusa, an 
island that lay opposite to Lilybseum. He there harangued 
his forces, as the time required ; and acquainted the pilots 
that he should next day oflfer battle to the Carthaginians. 
But when the morning came, observing that the wind blew 
strong and fiivourable to the enemy, but contrary to the 
course which himself was obliged to steer, and that the sea 
was rough and turbulent, he was for some time in doubt 
what resolution he should take. But when he had re- 
flected within himself, that if he should now engage, not- 
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witfastaiiding all the naugbneM of the seaion^ the oonteBt 
would only be with Hanao and the naral forces, and with 
ship! that were heavy and encumbered; bat that, if by 
waitmg tUi the tea was cahn he should suffer the enemy 
to pass and join the camp, he must then be Ibrced to en* 
counter with troops selected firom the army, with ships 
which would be light and easy in their motions, and above 
all the rest, with the bold and daring spirit of Amilcar, 
who was now become very terrible to the Romans; he at 
last resolved to seize the occasion, and to venture on a 
batda As the enemy were sailing full before the wind, he 
made haste to get out to sea* The rowers, strong and 
dexterous^ broke with ease Che force of the wind and wioves; 
and the vessels soon were ranged in a single line, with their 
prows turned towards the enemy. The Carthaginians, 
being thus iutercepted in their course, take down their 
sails, and, after mutual exhortations, begin the combat. 
As the condition of the several fleets was now in all points 
different from what il had been in the former battle, it was 
ffeasonable to expect that the event would be also diflferent. 
The Roman fleet was built in a more skilful manner than 
before. Their vessels were not encumbered with any heavy 
fiirniture, except such only as was necessary for the fight. 
Their rowers had been exercised with so much dQigence 
and care^ that they were able to perform the greatest ser- 
vice. And in the Isst place, their soldiers, being all s^ 
iected from the choicest of the legions, were men who knew 
not how to retreat or yield. But oa the other side of the 
Carthaginians, all things bore a different face. Their 
ships were burthened with a heavy lading, which rendered 
them unfit for action. Their* sailors were unpractised in 
their art, and such as bad been hastily thrown t<^[ether for 
the present voyage : and their troops were new raised 
levies, not yet acquainted with the terrors or the toils of 
war. For so strongly were they assured, that the Romans 
never would appear again upon the sea, that they had for 
some time pMt n^lected all their naval forces. From 
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these caoies then it happened, that they were in every part 
defeated, eren in the first encoonter. Fifty of their ships 
were sunk, and seventy taken by the Rooians, with all the 
men. Bat the wind, as if engaged to favour them, turning 
suddenly about in the very moment of their danger, filled 
all their sails, and carried the rest of the fleet safe bade to 
Hiefa. The consul steered his course to Lilybieum ; where 
his first care was to dispose of the captive ships and men: 
a task which gave him no small trouble ; for the numbers 
of the latter amounted to near ten thousand. 

This defeat, however great and unexpected, abated 
nothing of the former zeal and ardour of the Carthagi- 
nians: but they saw themselves at once deprived of all the 
means by which they could hope to carry on the war. As 
the enemy were masters of the sea, it was now no longer 
in their power to send supplies to the troops in Sicily: so 
that being forced, if we may so express it, to betray and 
abandon theses they had in truth neither general nor army 
left on which they could at all depend. They sent there- 
fore to Amilcar, and left to his discretion the care and 
management of the whole. The conduct of Amilcar in 
these circumstances was such as well became an expert and 
wise commander. While any prospect of success remained, 
or any reasonable ground of hope, he boldly attempted 
every ihiog, how full soever of hazard and of danger, that 
could distress the enemy; and rested all his hopes of vic- 
tory upon the strength and vigour of his arms, even more 
than any general that had lived before him. But when 
the feoe of ofiairs was changed, and all probable resources 
cut off and loet, he resolved no longer to expose his troops 
to danger ; but wisely yielding to the necessity of the times^ 
sent ambassadom to the Romans to treat cf peace. For 
the part of a consummate general is not only to know 
adien to conquer, but when also to renounce all hopeB of 
victory. 

The ooneiil, knowing diat the Romans were on thek 
pan also weavy of a war, which so greatly had exhausted 
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the strength of the republic, embraced the offer with | 
diScol^; and a treaty was soon afterwards conchideii 
the feiiowifig terms. { 

^ << There shall be peace between the CarthagiDians \ 
: the Romany with the approbation of the Roman pea 
. upon these conditions. He Carthaginians shall relinql 
.' every part of Sicily. They shall not make war si 
Hiero; nor give any disturbance to the Syracusani^ 
, thor allies. They shall restore^ without ransom, all \ 
Roman prisoners: and pay a tribute of two* thousand ^ 
[ hundred Euboic talents of silver, within the course 
i twenty years." 

When the conditions were sent to Rome, the people 
first refused to confirm the treaty ; and deputed ten col, 
misdoners to examine into the state of a£birs in pen^ 
When these arrired in Sicily, they made no oonsiderat 
alteration in the whole of what had been agreed : but ge 
added to the tribute a thousand talents more ; shorten 
the time allotted for the payment of it; and demand 
also, that the Carthaginians should retire from all t 
islands that lay between Sicily and Italy. 

Such was the end of the war of Sicily betweoi the Ci 
thaginians and the Romans ; when it had continued duri 
f the course of twenty-four years, without any intermiasic 
A war, the longest in its duration, the least interrupted 
its progress, and upon the whole the moat conuderablej 
any that we find in history. For, not to mention agi 
the various combats, which have already been recount 
in one naval battle only, which happened in this war, i 
hundred quinqueremes were engaged together in actic 
and in a second, scarce fewer than seven hundred. 1 
Romans, in the course of the war, lost seven hand: 
quinqueremes; if we reckon those that were destroyed 
tempests: the Carthaginians, about five hundred. A 
now let those, who have been accustomed to contemp] 
with surprise the naval preparations and engagemenct 
Antigonus, Demetrius, and Ptolemy, let them I say o< 
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sider, whether the present war be not a subject far more 
worthy of their admiration and regard. For if we care^ 
fully reflect jxjpon the difference between these qninque^ 
reooes and the trireme Tessds that were made use of by the 
Persians in their expeditions against the Greeks, and after- 
wards by the Lacedsembnians and Athenians in all their 
naval combats, it will Tery clearly appear, that np state or 
people ever brought so great a force upon the sea, as those 
that were engaged in the war before us. From this view 
of things we may also be convinced, that it was by no 
means an efEect of chance or rashness, as the Greeks fool- 
ishly imagine, that the Romans had afterwards the bold- 
ness to attempt, as well as the power to reach, the conquest 
of the whole known world i but, on the contrary, that 
having first been trained in a course of great and important ^ 
actions, and disciplined for such an undertakings they 
bnilt their project upon very solid grounds, and such as 
gave the fiiirest prospect of success. 

It will perhaps be asked, from whence it happens that 
the Romans, in all the present greatness of their power, 
and extent of territory, to which they have advanced their 
empire by the conquest of the world, are yet unable to 
equip so many ships, or send such powerful fleets upon the 
sea, as in ibrmer times. I shall endeavour to give a clear 
solution <^ this difficulty, when I come to treat of the coh- 
stitation of the Roman government: a subject which I 
design to examine in its full extent; and which will well 
deserve the closest attention of the reader. For, besides 
that the matter in itself is curious, it has also hitherto been 
but little known, through the fault of those that have 
attempted to write concerning it. For while some of them 
were themsdves entirely unacquainted with every part of 
this enquiry, others have pursued it in a manner so per- 
plexed and intricate, that no kind of satisfaction or ad- 
vantage can be expected from their labours* 

In the present war we may remark, that the same ardent 
zeaiy the same designs, the same generous perseverance. 
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and the aakne pasiioa for domuiioD« animated alike bolh 
republics. The Roman soldiera, indeed^ in all points of 
bravery and spirit^ exceeded thoBe of Carthage. But, oti 
the other hand, the Carthaginian general, both in condact 
and in courage, was fiir superior to any of those com- 
manders that were sent against him. This general was 
Amilcar, sumamed Barcas, the father of Annibal, who 
afterwards waged war with Rome- 
Soon after the conclusion of the peace, both nations 
were involved in the same misfortune, and forced to employ 
their arms to quiet some domestic troubles. These were 
rabed against the Romans by the Falisci ; who were re* 
duced however in the course of a few days only, and their 
chief dty taken. But the Carthaginians were engaged in 
a war of much greater moment, against their mercenaries, 
and against the Africans and Numidians, who joined in the 
revolt* A war, which in the progress of it filled them with 
the greatest terrors and alanns, and threatened even the 
entire subversion of their state. 

It will not be improper or unusefiil to rest awhile upon 
the sutject of this war, and to recouut in few words the 
chief transactions of it. The task, for many reason^ well 
deserves our pains. For first, we may fix>m hence be fully 
informed of the nature, circumstances, and whole conduct, 
of that kind of war which is usaally called, Inexpiable. 
We shall likewise learn from the misfortunes which now 
happened to the Carthaginians, what foresight and pre* 
caution should be used, and what dao^rs apprehended, 
by those who employ mercenary troqps: and also^ bow 
great the difference is, between a mixed assembly, made 
up of barbarous and foreign nations, and an array com- 
posed of those who had been educated in the discipline^ 
and trained under the laws and customs of their country. 
In the last place, the transactions of these times may serve 
to lead us to the true causes of that war which Annibal 
made afterwards upon the Romans: and enable us to fix 
with some assurance what has been hitherto a matter of 
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much dhpate and doobt ; not only among hittorians, bol 
even among the parties alto tbal were themieWes engaged 
in the mr. 
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As soon as the treaty was condaded, Amilcar led the 
army firom Eryx to Lilybaum ; and there laying down his 
command, left it to the care of Oesco, the governor of the 
city» to send the forces back to Carthage. Gesoo» having 
some kind of foresight and apprehension of what might 
happen^ conducted the afiair with great prudence and pre* 
caution. He embarked the soldiers in small divisions, and 
sent them away at difierent times, that the Carthaginians 
might be able to pay them their arrears as they arrivedf 
and so dismiss them to their several countries, before the 
others joined them. This was Gesco's design. But the 
Carthaginians, finding that their treasury was much ex* 
hausted by the hite expences of the war, and persuading 
themselves that if the mercenaries were to be drawn together 
and entertained for some time at Carthage^ they might be 
prerailed on to abate some part of the stipend that had 
been promised them, admitted them all within the walls as 
they arrived, and gave them quarters in the city. But 
when many tumults and disorders began to grow among 
them, and to break out both by night and day, being now 
ia apprehension of some dismal consequences from the 
licentiousness and insolence of such a multitude, they were 
forced to entreat their officers to conduct them to a certain 
town called Sicca, giving to each a piece of gold for de- 
fraying their present wants, and to keep them there^ till 
every thing was ready for the payment of their stipends, 
and the rest of the forces also arrived from Sicily. The 
scrfdiers readily agreed to this proposal of removing, but 
designed to leave their families and baggage behind at Car* 
thage, as they had hithorto done, especially as they ex- 
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pected to return shortly back again to receive their pay. 
But the CarthaginianSf fearing that some among them, 
detained by the caresses of their wives and children^ whom 
along absence had now endeared to them, might altogether 
refuse to quit the city, and that others invited by the same 
tender motives, would make frequent occasions to return, 
and renew the late disorders, obliged them, in spite of all 
their wishes and inclinations to the contrary, to carry with 
them their families and all their goods. The troops being 
arrived at Sicca, began to live according to their own 
discretion, without any control or rule. They were now 
fallen at once into a state of ease and inactivity, from a 
course of long fatigue and hardship: a state which ought by 
no means ever to be permitted among mercenary soldiers; 
and which is often of itself the principal and only cause of 
seditions. 

During this time of leisure, some among them began to 
compute together the arrears that were pretended to be 
due; accumulating various articles without any shew of 
reason, and enlarging the sum beyond its just amount 
Others called to mind the rewards which the generals had 
promised to their services in times of extraordinary difficulty 
and danger. _ Upon the whole, their expectations were 
raised to such a height, that when the rest of the forces 
had joined them, and Hanno, who presided over the affiurs 
of Afric, being arrived at Sicca, instead of giving satisfaction 
to their hopes, began to enlarge upon the bad condition of 
the republic, burdiened as he said by heavy taxes, and an 
uncommon scarcity of all things, and requested thiem to 
abate some part even of that which was acknowledged to 
be due, immediately the whole army fell into discontent 
and mutiny. Meetings and cabals were formed, and as- 
semblies held continually ; sometimes of the troops apart, 
according to their several tribes and countries ; and some- 
times of all together in a body ; while, from the various 
and discordant mixture of different languages and nations, 
every place was filled with confusion, noise, and tumult. 
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If the Carth^Diansy ia filling their armies, as their 
constant castom was, with mercenaries drawn together 
from difierent countries, designed nothing more than to 
prevent conspiracies, and render the authority of their 
genends more absolute and effectual, they may seem per- 
haps in this respect to have judged not unreasonably; for 
troops of this sort cannot easily unite together in factious 
counsels. But, on the other hand, this practice must be 
allowed to be highly impolitic and rash, if we consider how 
difficult and desperate a task it is, to instruct, convince, or 
soften the minds of an army so composed, when once their 
passions are inflamed, when hatred and resentment have 
taken root among them, and a sedition is actually begun. 
Under these circumstances, they are no longer men, but 
wild beasts of prey. Their fury will not be confined within 
the ordinary bounds of human wickedness or violence; but 
breaks out into effects the most terrible and monstrous that 
are to be found in nature. This was now experienced, 
by the Carthaginians. Their army was composed of 
Spaniards, Gauls, Ligurians; of some from the Balearic 
islands; of spurious Greeks, the greater part of whom 
were fugitives and slaves; but chiefly of Africans. To 
assemble all these together, and harangue them with any 
good effect, was a thing impracticable ; unless the general 
had been acquainted with all their different languages. 
And to address them separately by interpreters, repeating 
still the same thing four or five times over, seemed a task 
as difficult as the other, and not more likely to succeed. 
It remained therefore, to engage their officers to employ 
such entreaties and arguments among them as the occasion 
required. And this was the method that was now pursued 
by Hanno. But it happened, that some of these under- 
stood not what was said : while others, seeming to consent 
tOy and approve of the instructions that were given them, 
repeated all things differently to the soldiers ; some through 
ignorance, and some from malice: so that suspicion, doubt, 
distrust, and discord reigned through^ all. Th^y sus- 
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peeled likewisei that it was not hj accident} but wi 
deliberate design, that the Cartbaginians bad depated 
them a man who was not present al any of their services 
Sicily; instead of sending any of those geoeralsy wbo hi 
been eye-witnesses of their exploits, and bad promisi 
them the rewards which they now demanded. At hu 
being fully inflamed again$t the Carthaginians, despisic 
the authority of Hanno, and distrusting severally their o« 
officers, they began their march towards the city with a 
their forces, amounting to mora than twenty thoiisan 
men; and encamped at Tunis, which was distant froi; 
Carthage about a hundred and twenty stadia. 

The Carthaginians were sensible of their imprudenc 
when it was now too late. They had been guilty of on4 
great error, in drawing together to one place so large i 
body of foreign soldiers; while the forces that they were 
able to raise at home, were such as could not greatly be 
depended on, in case of any difficult emergency. But ii 
was still more rash end inconsiderate, to oblige them to 
take along with them their wives and diildren, and all 
Aeir goods; for these might hare served as hostages, by 
the help c^ which the Carthaginians might haye made the 
troops at all times tractable and compliant, and pursued in 
full security such measures as their interest requiied. 

In consequence of these mistakes, they now were thrown 
into so great a consternation, upon the near approach of 
these enraged mercenaries, that they submitted to try 
every expedient that was likely to soflen their resentment 
They ordered all kinds of provisions to be conveyed to 
their camp in grest abundance, and there to be sold at 
such prices as the soldiers were pleased to fix» They sent 
continual deputations to them from the senate, promising 
to consent to all their demands as fiir as their power would 
reach. But as this denoted the extreme apprehension and 
dismay with which the Carthaginians were seised, so it 
served only to increase the insolence of the nereenaries. 
Their demands rose higher every day. And so much 
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were thuy elated by their past exploits in Sicily againat the 
Romans, that they hefpn to be persuaded that neither the 
Carthaginians nor any other people of the world were 
able to stand against them in the field. No sooner there- 
fore were the stipends settled upon their own conditionsy 
than they made a new demand of some allowance for the 
horses which they had lost in battle. This being likewise 
consented to, tbey next insisted* that their appointment for 
provisions, which was now run into a long anrear, should 
be adjusted according to the highest price that corn had 
borne during any part of the warv In a word, some new 
pretences were every day suggested by the seditious that 
were among them ; till their demands upon the whole were 
such as it was not possible for the republic to discharge. 
The Carthaginians however eiigaged to satisfy them to 
the utmost of their abilities; and at last prevailed to have 
the dispute referred to one of the generals under whom 
they had served in Sicily* 

Amilcar Barcas, who was one of these, was by no means 
agreeable to the troops: for as he never had been joined 
in any of the deputations to them, and had also shewn 
such willingness and haste to lay down his command, they 
considered him as in part the cause that so little respect 
had been paid to their demands. But Gesco was a man 
whom they all rq|arded with esteem and favour. He also 
had borne eoosmand in Sicily; and had, upon all occa- 
aioaa, seemed attentive to their interests; but most par* 
ticalarlj so, when he was entrusted with the care of 
embarking them for Carthage. To hb decision, therefore, 
they readily consented to refer the whole. 

Geaco, being furnished with such sums of money as were 
neceMary, sailed away to Tunis. As soon as he arrived, 
he called together first the oflScera, and afterwards the 
soldiera by tlmr several nationa. And haying reproved 
them for the past, enlarged upon the state and oircum-» 
itancea of the present times, and above all things recom* 
mended to them a better conduct for the time to come; 
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GODJaring them to look more favourably upon the Car- 
thaginiansy under whose pay they had so long borne arms; 
he next applied himself to distribute among the troops, 
according to their several countries, the stipends that were 
due. 

There was among them a certain Campanian, a fugitive 
slavci named Spendius^ who was noted both for an uncom- 
mon strength of body, and for a spirit in war that was 
fearless and enterprising even to rashness. This man, 
being apprehensive of falling again into the hands of his 
master, and of being put to death in torture, according to 
the Roman laws, employed his utmost efforts, both by 
words and actions, to prevent all treaty with the Cartha- 
ginians. There was also an African, whose name was 
Matho, who was indeed of free condition, and had served 
regularly in the army: but having been the chief incendiary 
in the late commotions, and fearing lest the punishment 
even of those disorders which others had committed should 
fail most heavily upon himself, he entered eagerly into all 
the views .of Spendius, and resolved to pursue the same 
design. Having therefore assembled the Africans apart, 
he endeavoured to convince them, that as soon as the rest 
of the troops were satisfied, and dismissed to their re^ 
spective countries, they alone would be exposed to all the 
vengeance of the Carthaginians, who would not fiiil to 
punish their revolt in a manner that should strike a 
terror into all the states of Afric. These suggestions 
increased the rage with which they were before inflamed. 
And because Ciesco only discharged the stipends that were 
due, but reserved the allowance for their corn and horses 
to a distant time, on this slight pretence the soldiers ran 
together tumultuously in a body. Spendius and Matho 
harangued the assembly, in terms full of the bitterest 
accusati<»is against the Carthaginians. These were greedily 
received, and attended to with pleasure: but if any other 
persons advanced to speak, the multitude, without waiting 
till they were info];incd whether their sentiments were 
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contrary to, or the same with those of Spendius, instantly 
fell upon them, and destroyed them with stones. A great 
number, as well of officers as private men, lost their lives 
in this manner. The single word which they all in com- yy^ 
mon understood was hill; for this was now become their 
constant practice: especially in their afternoon assemblies, 
when they were inflamed with wine. At those times, as 
soon as any one began to call out hilU the attack was made 
so suddenly, and with so much fury from every quarter, 
that it was not possible for any to escape, who had fidlen 
within their reach. This fury having in a short time 
silenced all debate, Spendius and Matho were declared 
generals. 

Amidst all the madness and disorder, which had now 
taken possession of the camp, Gesco, preferring the safety 
of his country to every other consideration, and fearing lest 
the savage fuiy, with which these mercenaries were in- 
flamed, should bring entire destruction and ruin upon 
Carthage, never ceased to expose himself to danger, but 
tried every remedy which care or vigilance could suggest: 
sometimes addressing himself to the officers apart; and 
flometimes calling together the soldiers of each several 
nation, and exhorting them to return again to their duty. 
But it happened, that when the Africans, in one of these 
assemblies, were bold and importunate in their clamours 
for the allowance for provisions, which they had not yet 
received, Gesco, in order to check their insolence, bade 
them jgf> and demand it of their general Matho. This 
answer inflamed their minds to such a height of fury, that, 
not admitting the least delay, they ran to lay hands upon 
the money that had been brought from Carthage, and 
afterwards seized Gesco and his company. Spendius and 
Matho employed all their arts to feed and keep up the 
rage of the soldiers ; being persuaded, that if they could 
once be drawn to commit some violent and desperate 
action, a war must necessarily follow. The attempt suc- 
ceeded; they seized the money into their hands; plun- 
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dered the Carthaginians of their goods and eqaipage ; and 
having ignominiously loaded Gesco and his annpanionfl 
with chains, threw them into prison ; and from this time 
declared open war against the Carthaginians, in defiance 
of all the laws of justice and religion, and of the established 
rights of mankind. 

Such were the causes, and such the beginning of the war 
against the foreign mercenaries, which is usually called the 
African war. 

When Matho had thus far accomplished his design, he 
sent ambassadors to all the cities of Afric, inviting them to 
join in this attempt, and lend their assistance towards the 
recovery of their common liberty. The greater part of 
these readily embraced the occasion, and raised large 
supplies both of troops and stores. The army then divide^ 
itself into two separate bodies, and marched to lay siege to. 
Utica and Hippo, two cities that had refused to join in the 
revolt. 

The Carthaginians were deeply affected ^r this state of 
their affairs, which seemed to be almost desperate. Wliat 
their own territory produced was, indeed, at all times 
sufficient for the common occasions of the pepple; but all 
the public necessities had constantly been supplied by 
stores and contributions drawn from the African cities; 
and their battles were always fought by foreign troops. 
But now these resources not only failed, but were turned 
against them to their destruction. The misery, too, was 
more severely felt, because it bad happened so contrary to 
idl their hopes. Wearied and exhausted by the length 
and close continuance of the war in Sicily, they flattered 
themselves that, after the conclusion of the peace, they 
should be able to enjoy some little repose and ease. But 
the event proved different; a war was ready to receive 
them, far greater and more terrible than the other. In 
the first, the only contest was for Sicily against the 
Romans : the latter was a civil and domestic war, in which 
their country, lives, and liberties, were all in danger. 
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Besides this, they had no store of arms, nor any naval 
force; fi>r their fleets had been all destroyed in the late 
engagements. They had no mediod of procuring supplies ; 
no revenues to support an army; nor so much as one 
single ally or friend, from whom they could expect assist- 
ance. Now were they sensible, how much more civil dis*- 
scnsions are to be dreaded, than a war maintained in a 
foreign country against a fore^n enemy. But these dis^ 
tresses were in a great measure owing to themselves* For 
during the late war they had treated all the Africans with 
extreme severity ; being persuaded that the necessities of 
the times would justify their conduct. Upon this pretence, 
they exactjBd through the country one half of aU the annnid 
produce; and imposed a tribute on the cities, double to 
what waa paid before the war. No favour or remission 
was ever -shewn to any, how poor or indigent soever. 
Among the governors of provmces, such as. were of a mild 
and gende disposition, were held in no esteem at Carthage; 
but those were most caressed and honoured who collected 
the amplest stores, and practtsed the greatest cruelty upon 
the country* Hanno was one of these. A people so op^ 
pressed wanted no persuasions to excite them to revolt; a 
single message was suffident. The very women, who had 
often quietly beheld their husbands and their children 
dragged to prison, when they were unable to discharge the 
tribute, now met together in every city; and having 
solemnly engaged themselves not to conceal any port of 
their goods, they brought together all their ornaments, and 
threw them into the common treasure; by wJiich means 
Spendins and Matbo were furnished with supplies in such 
abundance, that they not only paid the soldiers their ar- 
rears as it had been promised them in the beginning of 
the revolt, but were able also from that time to defray all 
the nece^ary expences of the war. So true it is, that in 
aflairs of government it is jthe part of prudence not to 
confine our views to the exigencies only of the preseojt 
time^ but rather to look forwards to the future. 
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The Carthaginians, though beset by so many evils, 
made haste to draw together new troops of mercenaries, 
and appointed Hanno to be their general ; who, some 
time before^ had been successful in reducing Hecatompylus, 
together with the adjacent parts of Afric, to the Carthagi- 
nian yoke. They armed, likewise, all the citizens that 
were of sufficient age; trained and disciplined the cavalry 
of the city, and refitted what was left them of their fleet ; 
some triremes, a few vessels of fifty oars, and the largest of 
their boats. 

Spendius and Matho, being joined by all the AMcans, 
to the amount df seventy thousand, bad divided their 
forces, and were now laying siege to Utica and Hippo. 
They held also a strong camp at Tunis ; so that the Car- 
thaginians were cut off from all communication with 
exterior Afiric; for Carthage is situated within a gulf 
upon a long tract of land, which bears the form of a 
peninsula, being almost every way surrounded, partly by 
the sea and partly by a lake. The isthmus, which connects 
4t with the rest of Afric, is about twenty-five stadia in its 
breadth. At a moderate distance from the isthmus, and on 
that side which is bounded by the sea, stands Utica; on 
the other side, upon the lake, is Tunis. The mercenaries 
having gained possession of these two posts, and thus 
blocked up the Carthaginians within their walls, made 
frequent incursions both by night and day even to the 
very gates, and filled the city with continual terror and 
alarms. 

Hanno completed all ^the necessary preparations with 
diligence and dexterity. This, indeed, was his peculiar 
talent; but his abilities in the field were wholly contempti- 
ble itnd mean. He wanted penetration to discern the 
proper opportunities of action; and his whole conduct 
shewed him to be destitute both of skill and spirit. For 
though, upon his first march to Utica to relieve the siege, 
he obtained great advantages against the enemy, who were 
seisted with terror at the number of bis elephants, which 
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were not fewer than a haodred ; yet so far was he from 
improviDg this success, as he might have done, so as to 
gain a complete and decisive victory, that, on the contrary, 
he endangered even the safety of those whom he came to 
succoor. He had ordered catapults, and all the train of 
military engines, to be brought to him out of the city ; and 
sitting ({own at no great distance from the besiegers, he 
resolved to attack their camp. The elephants advanced 
with so much violence that they soon broke through the 
intrenchments ; and the mercenaries, unable to sustain the 
shock, fled from the camp with the utmost precipitation. 
A great part of them were killed by the beasts; the rest 
escaped to an adjoining hill, ^hat was rough and craggy, 
and covered with woods, and relied upon the strength of 
the place for their security. Haono, wha had been always 
used to fight against the Africans and Numidians, whose 
custom it is, whenever they are routed, to continue their 
flight for two or three days together, till they are quite 
removed from the place of action ; Hanno, I say, imagining 
that the war was ended^ and all danger past, abandoned at 
once all care both of the soldiers and the camp: and 
retiring into the city, began to spend his time in luxury 
and ease. But these troops, who saved themselves upon 
the hill, had been trained under the discipline of the bold 
Amilcar ; and, during their campaigns in Sicily, had been 
accustomed to retreat before the enemy, even many times 
in the same day, and to return again as often to the charge. 
When they therefore saw that the general was gone into 
the ci^, and that the soldiers, through confidence from 
their late victory, neglected to guard the camp, and were 
dispersed up and down without any care or caution, they 
sQcUenly returned, and marcfiing in close order, forced 
their way through the intrenchments, killing a great number 
of the Carthaginians, and constraining the rest to save 
themselves by a hasty and ignominious flight. They be* 
came masters also of the ba^age, and of all the military 
machines which Hanno had ordered to be brought out of 
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the city, and wbidi were now by that means lost. But thii 
was not the only instance in which this general shewed hii 
want of sense; for in a few days aftery when the two armiei 
lay encamped very near each other in the neighbourhood 
of Grorza, (hough he had twice an opportunity of forcing 
the enemy to an engagement, and twice ako of attacking 
Ibem by surprise, yet so absnrd and foolish was his conduct, 
that he suffered all these occasions to escape hira. 

At last the Carthaginians, seeing that their afiairs were so 
ill conducted, made choice of Amilcar Bareas for their 
general, and entrusted to him the care of the war. The 
army consisted of seventy elephants; of such bodies of 
mercenaries as they had been able to draw together ; of 
some deserters from the enemy; and of the cavalry and 
infantry of the city, which amounted to about ten thousand 
men. Amilcar, by the very first action which he performed, 
struck the enemy with inconceivable dismay and terror, and 
forced them to raise the siege of Utica. It was an action 
equal to the greatness of his past exploits; and such as 
fully answered the expectations which his country had 
conceived of him. The manner of it was as follows. 

The extremity of the isthmus, which joins Carthage to 
the rest of Afric, is secured by a chain of rough and craggy 
hills, over which there are roads made by art, which give 
access to the other side. Upon these hills Matho had 
taken care to place a guard in every part that was commo- 
dious for the purpose. Every other passage from Carthage 
to the country was obstructed by the Macar; a deep and 
rapid river, that was scarcely fordable in any part, and 
'which had only one single bridge across it. The merce- 
naries had built a town upon the bridge, and guarded it 
with the greatest care^ so that it was not possible not only 
for an army, but even for a single man, to pass without 
discovery. Amilcar having carefully considered all these 
obstacles, and employed his thoughts oa every probable 
method of surmounting them, at last put in practice the 
fullowiiig expedient Having observed, that as often as 
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certain winds began to blow, the moutb of the river wag 
always filled, with sand, so as to afford a firm and easy 
passage over it, he made all things ready ibr his design, 
aild waited for the time^ without disclosing to any one bis 
intention. The winds blew accordingly; and Amilcar, 
beginning his march by night with all possible secrecy, 
appeared on the other side of the river before break of day, 
to the great astonishment both of the enemy and of those 
that were besieged in Utica. He then continued bis march 
along the plain, to attack the forces that were stationed at 
the bridge. 

When Spendius saw what had happened, he made liaste 
to meet the enemy, at the head of ten thousand men, from 
the town upon the bridge. About fifteen thousand more 
marched at the same time from the camp before Utica to 
support the first. As soon as they were joined, * th^ 
mutually exhorted each other, and advanced to the fight» 
imagining that it would be easy to surround the Cartha- 
ginian army, and inclose them as in a snare. Amilcar 
was marching with the elephants in front; behind these 
were the ]ight*armed troops and cavalry ; and last of all, 
his heavy forces. But when he remarked the impetuosity 
with which the enemy advanced against him» he suddenly 
inverted bis whole disposition; commanding the troops 
that were in front to wheel ofi* and fall behind, and 
those that were behind to advance and form the front* 
Tbe mercenaries, imagining that this motion was the effect 
of fear, and that the Carthaginians already were preparing 
to retreat, quitted their ranks, and ran on briskly to the 
charge. Bnt no sooner had the cavalry faced about again^ 
and come forwards to cover and support the rest of the 
ibroes that were standing in perfect order, than the Afri- 
cans, astonished by a motion which they had not looked 
for, turned their backs and fled ; and fell back upon theur 
own forces in great disorder. Many were destroyed in 
that confusion ; but the greater part were trodden down in 
heaps by the Carthaginian cavalry and elephants. Upon 
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the whole, about six thousand of them were kiHed, and tW4 
thousand taken. The rest escaped, some to the camf 
before Utica, and some to the town upon the bridge. 

Amilcar having thus gained the victory, pursued th4 
enemy to tKe town, which they abandoned on his first 
approach, and retired to Tunis. He afterwards marchec 
his army through the country, drawing many cities to sub- 
mission, and reducing many more by force; and by this 
success he restored the courage and raised the drooping 
spirits of his countrymen. 

But Matho, who was at this time employed in the siege 
of Hippo, advised Spendius, and Autaritus the general ol 
the Gauls, to follow closely after the Carthaginians, and 
attend to all their motions; Caking care only to avoid the 
plains, by reason of the cavalry and elephants; and keep- 
ing their route along the sides of the mountains, to wait 
their opportunity of falling upon the enemy, whenever 
they should be engaged in any difficulties. He sent like- 
wise to the cities of Afric and Numidia, to solicit new sup- 
plies; and conjured them not to let pass the present oc- 
casion, so favourable for recovering their common liberty. 
Spendius, taking with him six thousand men from all the 
different nations that were at Tunis, together with the 
Gauls, who now amounted to two thousand only, the rest 
having deserted to the Romans during the siege of Eryx, 
followed the advice of Matho, and marched along the 
sides of the hills and 'mountains, waitmg still upon the 
motions of the Carthaginian army. It happened, that 
Amilcar lay encamped in a certain plain surrounded on 
every side by mountains, when the expected succours also 
arrived fropi Afric and Numidia, and joined the army of 
the rebels. This threw the Carthaginians into the greatest 
consternation. The Africans had fixed their camp before 
them ; Spendius with his forces lay on one side^ and the 
Numidians were in their rear. The danger was so threaten- 
ing, that there seemed to be no way left to escape it. 

But while things were in this situation, a certain Numi- 
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dian prince, named Naravasus, a man of a noble and ge- 
nerous disposition^ and one whose inclinations had alwajs 
led him to &vour the Carthaginians on account of former 
ccyDDexions between his family and that people^ and who 
was now the more confirmed in those sentiments by what 
he had heard of the great abilities and fame of Amilcar 
Barcasy considered this as a proper time for settling an 
entire and perfect union between himself and the republic. 
He went therefore to the Carthaginian camp, attended by 
about a hundred horsemen; and advancing close to the 
intrenchments, stood boldly there, making signals with his 
hand. Amilcar, surprised at the appearance, sent one to 
enquire his business. He answered, that he desired a con- 
ference with the general. And when Amilcar seemed still 
doubtful and irresolute, as if suspecting some ill design, 
Naravasus, delivering his horse and javelins to some of the 
attoidants, entered unarmed into the camp ; with such an 
air of confidence and intrepidity, as struck the Carthagi- 
nians with astonishment and awe* They conducted him 
however to the general, to whom he declared, ^' that he 
was attached by inclination to all the Carthaginians, but 
more particularly solicitous to obtain Amilcar's firiendship : 
that he was therefore come to enter into treaty with him : 
to assist in all his undertakings ; and to share in all his 
counsels, without deceit or fraud." The candour and sin- 
cerity that appeared in this discourse, together with the 
confidence with which the young man had at first ap- 
proached the camp, gave so much joy and satisfaction to 
Amilcar, that he not only consented to admit him as a 
partner in all bis counsels and designs, but promised also 
with an oath to give him his daughter in marriage, if he 
continued firm in his alliance with the Carthaginians. The 
agreement being thus concluded, Naravasus brought over 
to the camp the Numidians that were under his command, 
amounting to two thousand men. 

As soon as Amilcar had received this reinforcement, he 
drew out his army in order of battle. Spendius likewise^ 
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being joined by the Africans, descended into the plain, 
and advanced to engage the enemy. The ^gbt was ob^ 
stinate: bat the Carthaginians at last prevailed. The ele- 
phants performed great service in the action: and Narar 
vasus signalized himself above all the a#my. About tea 
thousand of the enemy were killed, and ibnr thousand 
taken. Spendius and Autaritus saved themselves by flight. 
When the action was ended, as many of the prisoners as 
were willing to serve among the Carthaginians, were ro> 
ceived into the army : and Amilcar, having ordered the rest 
to be brought before him, informed them, that they sbouid 
now be pardoned for all that was past, and be permitted to 
depart to what place soever their several indinations^Ied 
them ; but that if ever again thoy were foimd in arms 
against the Carthaginians, they must then expect to be 
treated with the last severity. 

About this time, the mercenaries that were garrisoned 
in Sardinia, being encouraged by the example of Speadioa 
and Matho, revolted from their duty ; and having shut up 
their general Bostar in the citadd, destroyed him «nit all 
his countrymen. The Carthaginians sent Hahno to reduce 
them with an army. But these troops also joined the 
party of the rebels : and Hanno having fallen alive Into 
their hands, was immediately nailed to a cross. They 
afterwards put to death all the Carthaginians that were in 
the place, by new and unusual tortures. And having 
seized the principal towns, they muntained themselves by 
force in the possession of the island. But some time after- 
wards, when they had engaged in some disputes against the 
people of the country, the latter drove them from the 
island, and forced them to fly to Italy for refiige. In this 
manner was Sardinia lost to the Carthaginians : an island 
famous for its size, fertility, and tiumber of inhabitants; 
and so fully celebrated on these accounts by many writers, 
that it is not necessary to repeat in this place what has 
already been observed and confessed by others. 

Matho, Spendius, and Autaritus, jealous of the effiscts 
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irf* Asiilcar'fl gentle treatment of the priioiiers, and fearing 
lest ike soldiers^ sedoeed by that skew of clemenoy, should 
run to embrace the pardon that ivgs ofiferedy resolved to 
engage tlie aaltitade tn soom horrid and inhiiaian action^ 
which might ref^der their minds quite forioHS and impla- 
cable towards the Carthaginians. For this purpose, haVing 
called the troops together, they introduced among them a 
courier, as bringing letters from the rebels in Sardinia. 
The contents of these were, to advise them to look more 
carefully after Cvesco and his compfntions, whom they had 
seized at Tunis ; for that there were some persons ni the 
camp, who wer« concerting measures with the Cardiagi- 
aians to set them free. Spendius immediately laid hold 
on this occasion to harangue the assembly. He conjured 
them to gi^ no credit to the affected lenity of Amilear: 
that his intention was not so much to save the prisoners 
whom be had taken, as to seduce by that shew of mercy 
the whole army into his power, that he might afterwards 
include them all in one common punishment. He ex« 
horted them to guard Gesco with all imaginable care: 4hat 
the escape of a man so eminent) and of such abilities tnwar, 
would not only make them appear contemptible to Ae 
enemy, but might also prove the entire ruin of their affiiirs ; 
since if he once should find himself at liberty, he would 
not foil to turn against them, and become their most for- 
midable eneyiy. He had scarcely ended, when a second 
courier entered, as if sent from Tunis, with letters of the 
same advice and import. Upon this, Autaritus rose up to 
apeak. He observed to them, that they could now have 
no view of safety, but in rejecting every thing that looked 
towards an accommodation with the Carthaginians : that 
in proportion as any were suspended in their thot^;hts by 
the hopes of pardon, they must by consequence become 
less sincere and steady in the cause in which they were 
engaged. He advised them to place their only confidence 
in .those whose sentiments were most severe and bitter 
against the Carthaginians; and (o consider all besides as 
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enemies and traitors. In eonclosion, he urged it. as bis 
opinion, that Gesco, and the rest that were prisoners with 
him, should presently be put to death in torturer and 
that the same treatment should be also shewn to all the 
Carthaginians, who should from that time fall into their 
hands. 

Of 'all the chiefs, Autaritus was able to make the great- 
est impression in these assemblies, because be had learned 
to speak in the Punic language; which the long con- 
tinuance of the war had rendered so familiar to the soldiers, 
that they u^ed it for the most part on all occasions of com- 
mon intercourse and civility. His qpinion, therefore, was 
received with general acclamations, and assented to with 
eagerness. Yet some of every nation, moved by the re- 
membrance of the kindnesses which they had received 
from Oesco, came forwards in the assembly, and began to 
beg, that at least the torture might be spared. As they 
all spoke together, and each in the language of his country, 
they were not presently understood. But no sooner was 
it declared, that they were pleading against the punish- 
ment, and one of the assembly bad called out AriU, kill them 
all, than they were instantly overwhelmed with stones by 
the furious multitude, and their bodies carried off by their 
companions, as if they had been slaughtered by some 
savage beasts. Spendius and the soldiers then took Gesoo, 
together with the rest of the Carthaginian prisoners, in 
number about seven hundred; and having condacted them 
to a little distance without the camp, cut off their hands, 
beginning first with Gesco: the same whom they had pro- 
claimed not long before to be their benefactor and their 
friend, and chosen as the judge of all their wrongs and 
differences. They afterwards tore away the scalp from the 
heads of these unhappy men ; and having broken and 
miserably mangled all their limbs, cast them still breathing 
into a pit together. 

The news of this horrible transaction affected the Car- 
thaginians with the deepest grief. They ordered their 
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generab Hanno and Aoiilcar to take some speedy and 
effectoal vengeance upon the murderers of their country- 
men. They likewise sent some heralds to those impious 
wretchesy desiring leave to remove their bodies. But the 
rebels returned for answer, that they should from that time 
send ndther herald nor ambassador to their camp, on pain 
of their being punished with. the same cruel death. They 
also made a law for the time to come^ by which it was re- 
solved, that all the Carthaginians that were taken should 
lose thdr lives in torture, and their allies have, first their 
hands cut off, and be then sent back in that condition to 
the camp. And this was punctually observed and ex- 
ecuted. 

Whoever makes reflection upon these horrid cruelties, 
will easily be convinced, that if the human body is some- 
times invaded by certain corrupt and ulcerous humours 
which resist all remedy, the minds of men are also not less 
liable to some disorders that prove as obstinate and fatal. 
And as in the former case, the very medicines which are 
designed to effect a cure, often serve only to inflame and 
irritate the parts to which they are applied, and even 
quicken the progress of the evil ; yet, on the other hand, 
if the disease be totally neglected, the corruption soon 
spreads itself through all the neighbouring parts, infecting 
every thing within its reach, till the whole body becomes 
unsound : just so it happens to the miqd, whenever it is 
tainted with those dark and malignant passions^ whidi ren- 
der man more impious and savage even than the beasts 
themselves. If you offer to men in this condition the 
softening remedies of cleihency and pardon, they presently 
suspect it to be mere fraud and artifice; their diffidence 
grows stronger, and their aversion to you is more deeply 
Tooted than before. But if you resist their violence, and 
oppose revenge to cruelty, there is then no crime too 
horrible, no attempt, too monstrous for them to engage in. 
They exult and glory in their impieties, and by degrees 
dtvest themselves of every sentiment and passion that dis* 
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tingaiib homan nature. • It it not to be dodbled) Init tl 
thcsK diforders are diiefly owing to a bad edncation, m 
impure manners; though there are nanj other caus4 
which may sometimes assbt to bring ihem on: amoi 
which none is so likdy to be effectual, as the insolence mi 
rapadonsness of public goTernors. The ttotk of the 
remarks is evident from all that now passed among tl 
meroenaries; and more particularly, from the conduct < 
tbeir chief commanders. 

AiilHcar being now hi the highest degree incensed again! 

the enemy, and finding himself too weak ta encounter wit 

their unbounded tBge and madness^ ibvited Hamio t 

come and join him : hoping by means of their united force 

to put a speedy end to the wan And being persuaded 

diat nothing less than the entire extirpation of thes 

wretches could bring the affiiir to any eflfectual conclusion 

be ordered all those that should fail within the readi o 

the sword in battle, to be instantly destroyed ; and such a: 

were at any time brought prisoners to be cast alive to ihi 

elephants. The Carthaginians were now b^iiming tc 

flatter theoMelves with better hopes, when on a suddeo 

their whole prospect was iktally reversed. The generals 

were no sooner joined, than they were found to dttfer from 

each other in all their sentiments. And to such a heigbt 

was this dissension raised between them, that they not 

only neglected every fair occasion of doing hurt to the 

enemy, but even exposed their own troops to i|squent 

attacks and losses, by they* mutual jealousies and contests. 

The Carthaginians, therefore, were forced to send orders, 

that one of them should quit the army ; but left it to the 

troops to make the choice. It happened also^ about the 

same time, that the convoys that were sailing to the army 

from Emporia, a place from whence they uaually drew 

their largest supplies of com and other necessaries, were 

all sunk in the ocean by a storm. Sardtaia likewise, 

wbidi, in times of dangeror necesdty, had always furnished 

liberally to their wants, waa now revolted Stam them. 
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Bat the Mverest stroke of all was the loss of Udca and 

Hippo. For amoDg all the African cities, these two alone 

had remained nsdiaken in their duty; not only in the 

beginning of the present war» but during the time also of 

AgathocIeSf and when the Romans invaded Afric; and 

faady on all occasions, served and supported the repubUc 

with singular affin^tion and fidelity. Yet now, they not 

only embraced the party of the rebels, without any' kind of 

pretext or excuse, but shewed even an uncommon zeal and 

activity in the cause; expressing, at the same time, the 

kno^t implacable enmity and hatred against the Cartha^ 

ginians. They seized the troops that had been sent among 

them for their defence, Which were not fewer than five 

handred men, and put them all to death, together with 

their commanders, aud cast them without the walls. Nor 

would they even grant permission for their bodies to be 

buried, though this was requested by the Carthaginians. 

This sftuatioD of affiurs so much raised the hopes of 

Spendius and Matho^ that they resolved to lay siege to 

Carthage. 

Amilcar being jiMned by Annibal, who was sent to 
command in the room of Hanno, whom the army had 
displpoed when the differences between the chiefii were 
refierred to their decision, marched his troo])S through the 
country, endeavouring to cut off all supplies from the 
enemy. In the execution of this design, Naravasus and 
his cavalry were of great service to him; as indeed they 
were upon all oceasionB of the war. Such then was the 
state of the armies in the field. 

Bat the Carthaginians, bdng thns on every side closely 
invested by their enemies, were forced to have recourse to 
I the states that were in alliance with them. Hiero, whose 
attention was fixed upon the war, had all along complied 
with every thing that was requested of him. Bot at thu 
tim^ especially, he applied himself to serve them with all 
imsginable aeal ; as, judging that his interest required him, 
iQ order to preserve his own dominions and his aUianoe 
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with the Romans, to assist in saving the Carthagioians 
from destruction ; lest the conquerors should become too 
powerful to be controlled in any future projects. In this 
he certainly was guided by the dictates of good sense and 
prudence. For these conjectures are by no means to be 
slighted ; nor ought we ever to permit any growing power 
to raise itself to such a degree of strength, as to be able to 
tear from us without resistance even our natural undisputed 

rights. 

The Romans also punctually observed the terms of the 
late treaty which they had made with Carthage, and 
espoused their interests with zeal. At first, indeed, an 
accident had happened which threatened to embroil anew 
the two republics. Some persons, sailing from the ports 
of Italy to Afric, had conveyed supplies to the camp of 
the mercenaries. The Carthaginians seized on these, 
who were in number about five hundred, and threw them 
into prison. The Romans were greatly bfiended at this 
proceeding; but as the men were all immediately released 
again upon the first demand, they were so much pleased 
and softened by that compliance, that they not only sent 
back all the Carthaginian prisoners that were left from the 
Sicilian war, but from that time cheerfully assisted the 
republic with every office^of humanity and friendship. 
They gave permission to their merchants to export all 
kinds of necessaries to Carthage ; at the same time pro* 
hibiting them fi:t>m carrying any to the enemy. They 
refused to invade Sardinia, though invited to it by the 
mercenaries that had revolted there^ And when the 
inhabitants of Utica ofiered to put them in possession of 
that city, they rejected the proposal^ and adhered re- 
ligiously to their treaty. By the help of all these suctours, 
the Carthaginians were enabled to sustain the siege ; while 
Spendius and Mathb were themselves no less besieged; 
for Amilcar had intercepted all provisions from their 
camp ; and at last reduced them to such extremity, that 
they were forced to raise the siege. 
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Some time afterwards tbe^e generals, having drawn 
together the bravest of their forces, to the number of fifty 
thousand) among whom was Zarxap, an African, with the 
troops mider bis oomtnand, resumed their first design, of 
fbUowing Amilcar close in all his marches, and attending 
to the motions of his army. Their chief care was, to 
avoid the plains, from apprehensions of the elephants and 
cavalry; and to possess themselves, before the enemy, of 
all the mountainous defiles and narrow passes. In acts of 
courage and enterprising boldness, they shewed them- 
selves to be in no point inferior to the' Carthaginians; but 
their want of skill was often fatal to them. Upon this 
occasion, the difference was clearly seen, between a con- 
duct that is built upon the rules of military science, and 
an irr^ular and unskilful method of making war. For 
Amilcar would sometimes contrive to separate small bodies 
from their army, and, like an artful chess-player, inclosing 
them on every side, by that means destroy them. Some- 
times, when his motions seemed to promise a general 
engagement, he drew them into ambuscades of which they 
had no suspicion. In a word, he was ever ready to attack 
them both by night and day, when they least expected his 
approach. Great numbers of them were thus destroyed; 
and as many as were* taken alive were thrown to the 
elephants. At last, coming upon them by surprise, he 
fixed his camp near them in a place that was very proper 
for his own forces, but incommodious to the rebels. In 
this situation, not daring to ^ risk a battle, nor able to 
escape^ by reason of the intrenchments which Amilcar had 
extended round them, they were reduced to so great 
extremity by famine, that they were forced to feed upon 
each other: as if the Ddty had designed to inflict a 
punishment upon them that might be equal in its horror 
and impiety to the crunes which they had committed 
against their fellow-creatures. But if they wanted courage 
to venture on an engagement, in which they were sure 
of being defeated, and exposed to a cruel punishment if 
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taken, they were much less able to entertain any thought 
of treaty or accpmmodation, when they reflected upo 
their past transactions. Their only hopes were in th 
succours which they expected would arrive from Tunis 
for with tliis hope their chiefs continued still to fiattc 
them. Under this assurance, they submitted yet for som 
time longer to practise this horrible barbarity against eaci 
other. But when they had impiously devoured all thei 
prisoners and slaves, and no succours were arrived, tb> 
multitude grew impatient of their misery, and began t( 
threaten their chieft. Spendins, therefore, with Autaritut 
and Zarxas, resolved to go themselves to the enemy, an( 
treat of peace. Having first dispatched a herald, anc 
obtained a safe conduct, they went accordingly to th< 
Carthaginian camp, and concluded a treaty with Amilcai 
upon these conditions : ** That the Carthaginians should 
choose from among the enemy ten persons, wbomsoevei 
they thought proper, and that the rest should be dis- 
missed, each with his single garment." Aroilcar then saidi 
that in consequence of the treaty, he made choice of those 
that were there present. Thus the Carthaginians got intc 
their power Spendius and Autaritus, and the rest of their 
officers of greatest eminence. 

The Africans, who were ignorant of the terms of the 
treaty, no sooner found that their chiefs were made 
prisoners, than they ran tumultuously to lirms, in order to 
resent the supposed treachery. But Amilcar, surrounding 
them with the elephants, utterly destroyed them all, to ihe 
amount of more than forty thousand men. The place 
where this action happened was called the Saw, because 
the figure of it somewhat resembled that instrument. By 
this victory, Amilcar raised the hopes of his countrymen a 
second time^ when they bad almost begun to despair of 
safety. He then marched through the country, with 
Annibal and Naravasus ; and having received the Airicans, 
who were ready every where to submit, and recovered 
most of the principal towns to their party, they next ad- 
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vaooed to lay siege to Tunis, into which Matho had retired 
with all his forces. 

Annibal fixed bis camp before the city, on that side of 
it which looked towards Carthage; while Amilcar posted 
himself on the opposite side. They then took Spend ias^ 
and the rest of the prisoners, and carrying them near the 
walls, crucified them there, in sight of the enemy. But 
Matho, perceiving that Annibal, elated by the past success, 
was remiss and negligait in his post, sallied out upon him, 
and attacking the intrencbments, killed a great number of 
the Carthaginians, and forced the rest to fly out of the 
camp. All the baggage was lost, and Annibal himself 
taken prisoner. This last was immediately conducted to 
the cross of Spendius, and fixed alive upon it; after he had 
first been forced to suffer the most cruel torments. They 
killed also thirty of the noblest Carthaginians round 
Spendins's body. As if fortune had taken unusual pains, 
to afford alternately to either party the means of retali- 
ating upon the other by the roost inhuman methods of 
revenge. 

The distance of the two camps prevented Amilcar from 
being informed in time of what had happened. Nor was 
be able, when he knew it, to send any succours, on account 
of the difficulties of the way that lay between. He there- 
fore immediately decamped, and marching along the 
Macar, sat down near the mouth of that river. 

The Carthaginians had just begun to recover new life, 
and were entertaining better hopes, when this unhappy 
affiur threw them again into no small dejection and amaze- 
ment. They did not, however, neglect the care of iheir 
safety; but choosing thirty of their senators, they sent. 
theixi away to Amilcar, together with Hanno, the former 
general, and all the citizens that were left of age to bear 
arms; so that this was considered as their last and only 
effort. They earnestly recommended it to the senators, to 
use all their power to reconcile the generals, and to engage 
them to regard only the exigencies of the republic, and act 
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together with such harmony as the state of afiUrs required 
After many conferences and debates, this was at last 
efiected. tianno and Amilcar were constrained to agrct 
in sentiments, and yielded up their differences io tlic 
public good. From this time all things went prosperoaslj 
for the Carthaginians; who gained continually some ad- 
vantage over the enemy, in a variety of little combaU, am- 
buscades, pursuits, both in the neighbourhood of Leptis, 
and in other places ; till Mathb, finding lumself so greatly 
harassed and distressed, was determined to engage in a 
decisive action. The Carthaginians, on their side, shewed 
no less eagerness. Both parties, therefore, summoned al I 
their allies; recalled their garrisons from the towns; and 
resolved to risk the whole upon a single battle. When all 
things were resdy, the generals, by agreement, drew out 
their forces, and the fight b^n. The victory was on the 
side of the Carthaginians, llie greatest part of the 
Africans were killed in the action; the rest escaped to 
a certain city that was near, but surrendered themselves in 
a short time after. Matho was taken prisoner. All the 
parts of Afric soon submitted to the conquerors, except 
the cities of Utica and Hippo ; which alone were forced to 
disclaim all thoughts of peace, because their past behaviour 
had left them no hopes of pardon. Of such importance is 
it, in dissensions of this kind, to observe a moderate con- 
duct, and abstain from all such excesses as are too great 
for mercy. But no sooner had Hanno invested one of 
them, and Amilcar the other, than they were forced to 
surrender at discretion. Thus the war, which had threat- 
ened entire destruction to the Carthaginians, wa$ now 
ended in reducing all the parts of Afric to their former 
obedience, and in punishing the authors of it; for the 
youth of the city, after they had led the prisoaers in 
triumph, inflicted upon Matho and the rest every kind 
of indignity and torture that invention could contrive. 

Such Was the conclusion of the war between the Car« 
thaginians and their mercenaries, after a continuance ol 
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three years and about four montbB ; a war by far the most 
impious and bloody of any that we find in history. 

About this time the Romans, invited, as we have already 
mentioned, by the mercenaries that had revolted in Sar- 
dinia, resolved to take possession of that island: and when 
the Carthaginians began to shew their resentment of this 
proceedings and were preparing to oppose by force the 
rebels that had thus robbed them of their rights, the Ro- 
mans presently declared war against them ; pretending that 
their preparations were not so much designed against the 
people of Sardinia as against themsdves. The Carthagi- 
nians, who had been just before delivered, when they least 
«xpected it,fiiom a most dreadfol war, and were by no means 
abl^ in their present dreumetabces, to contend against the 
Rooians, yielded to the necessity of the times, and not 
only gave vp Sardinia, bat consented also to pay twelve 
luindred talents, rather than be involved in a war whidi 
they were too weak at that time to sustain. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 



CHAP. I. 

M Vr E shewed in Ihe preceding book at what tinac it wai 
that the Romans^ after they had fully settled the afiaira ol 
Italy, hegfiXk first to extend their views abroad ; ihe mannei 
in which they passed over into Sicily ; and the reasons that 
induced them to declare war against the Carthaginians, in 
order to drive them from that island. We took notice 
also of the time in which they first employed a naval ar- 
mament ; and recounted all that had happened to the two 
republics in the progress of the war; in the end of which 
the Carthaginians were forced to abandon Sicily, and leave 
to the Romans the sovereignty and possession of all the 
island, those parts alone excepted which bdoi^ed to 
Hiero. We next related, in what manner the Carthagi- 
nian mercenaries revolted from their duty, and kindled 
that which was called the African war. We saw to how 
monstrous a height their impieties were raised, with all the 
unnatural excesses and dreadful circumstances that at- 
tended them ; till the Carthaginians became at last superior 
to their enemies. We now go on, to give a concise and 
general abstract of the chief events which followed these 
transactions, agreeably to our first design. 

As soon as the Carthaginians had quieted their domestic 
troubles, they sent Amilcar Barcas with an army into 
Spain. Amilcar, taking with him Annibdl his son, who 
was then about nine years old, passed the Straits between 
the Pillars of Hercules, and in the course of almost nine 
years which he spent in that country, greatly extended the 
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dominions of the republic; reducing many different nations 
to the Carthaginian ycke^ some by 'persuasion and some by 
force; and at last ended his life in a manner worthy of hb 
former great exploits. For being engaged in battle with a 
certain people distinguished by their bravery and strength) 
and who had brought a very numerous army against him 
into the field, he fell nobly in the action, after he bad 
shewn amazing proofs of hardiness and courage. The 
Carthaginians made choice of Asdrubal to succeed him, 
who was general of the triremes, and nearly allied in Uood 
to Amilcar. 

About this time it was that the Romans prepared to i^ 
invade Illyria, and, for the first time, sent their armies into 
those parts of Europe. An event which must be carefully 
considered and attended to by those who are inclined to 
enter into our design, and comprehend in its whole extent 
the gradual progress and advancement of the greatness of 
this empire. The expedition, then, owed its birth to the 
cause which I am going to relate. 

. Agron, king of Illyria, the son of Pleuratus, whose forces ^^ 
both by land and sea were greater than those of any of his 
predecessors, was gained with large sums of money by 
Demetrius, the fiither of Philip, to send relief to the 
Mydioniansy who were besieged by the ^tolians. For 
when the ^tolians had employed in vain all the methods 
of persuasion, to prevail upon this people to unite them* 
sdves to their republic, they resolved to subdue them 
to their laws by force. Having, therefore, drawn together 
a numerous army, they invested the city, and pressed it 
closely; employing against it all kinds of machines, and 
every method of attack. When the place, reduced to 
great extremity, was every day expected to surrender, the 
praetor of the ^tolians, reflecting that the time was also 
drawing near in which the magistrates were usually elected, 
and that his place must soon be yielded to a successor, 
called together an assembly of the people, and represented 
tk> diem» that as h^ had all aloiig sustained the chief fatigue 
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and burden of the ftiege, it was highly reaionaUe that b^ 
atone should possess the right of distribudug the spoils anc 
the honour of Iiaving his name inscribed upon the trophies^ 
whenever the city should be «taken. But as this motion 
was exposed by many, and especially by those who had 
any hopes of gaining the praetorship f(>r themselveB, whc 
insisted that no jadffmant should be ffiren before the events 
but the whcde be reserved entire, till they should see upon 
whom fortune intended to bestow that honour ; it was at 
last resolved, that if the new magistrate should take the 
city, the distribution of the spoil and the inscription of the 
trophies should be adjudged to him, in conjunction with 
the praetor of the former year. 

When the aSkir wss thus determined, and the very fol* 
lowing day was the time appointed for the new praetor to 
be elected and to enter into his oflioe» according to the 
custom of the JStolians; a hundred barks, having on 
board five thousand Illyrians, arrived in the night, and cast 
anchor as near the city as was possible. At break of day 
the troops were disembarked in great haste and silence; 
and having ranged themsdves in order of battle after the 
manner of their country, they marched, divided into 
cohorts, towards the camp of the enemy. • The ^tolians 
were thrown at first into some kind of oonstemation, by an 
attempt so bold and hardy, and whidi they had not in the 
least expected. But that spirit of arrogance and haughty 
fierceness, by which this people had been longdistinguidbed, 
and thdr confidence in the stroigth .and number of their 
forces, soon took place,^ and in some degree dispelled their 
foars. They drew up the greater part of tbecavaliy, to- 
gether with the heavy*armed troops, upon the plain heSare 
the camp; and having, at the same time, possessed them- 
selves of certain eminences that stood commodious for the 
action, they posted the rest of the cavalry upon them, with 
the li^t-armed forces. But these, being, first attacked, 
were not able to stand against the numbers and dose order 
of die enemy ; who dispersed them with little dfficolty, and 
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forced the cavalry also to retreat back to the heavy-armed 
troops. The Dlyrians then came pouring down with 
violence from the eminences npon the troops that were 
drawn op in battle on the plain ; and being, at the same 
limey isfisisted by the Mydionians from the town, they made 
their attack with such saccess that the ^toKans were com^ 
pletely routed. Many of them were killed in the action; 
and a greater number iakeoj together with all the arms 
and bag^ge. When the Illyrtans had thus happOy eat^ 
ecnted the orders of their king, they loaded their vessels 
with the spoils, and steered their course back again towards 
their own country. 

The Mydionians, having obtained their safety in a man* ^' 
ner so stiange and unexpected, called together an ossern*- 
bly of the peopl^ and, among other public resolutions^ 
made also a decree concerning the inscription of the tro-> 
phies; in which, following the example of the iEtoliansy 
they adjudged it in common to the praetor that was then 
in office, and to those who shovld afterwards be elected to 
it; as if fortune had designed to give a most conspicuoua 
proof of her power in all human affiiirs, by thus enabling 
the Mydionians to retort upon their enemies the very act 
and manner of disgrace which but a little time before had 
been decreed against themselves. What happened now to 
the J£io\moB may serve also to instruct us, never to deli^ 
berate upon the future as sf it were already arrived, nor 
bsild anycertsin expectations on events which, perhaps, 
may lake a very contrary turn from what at first they seem 
tin promise; but in all human affiiirs, and especially in 
those that rebte to war, to leave always some room to for^- 
tosw, and to accidents which cannot be foresieen. 

When the fleet was returned to lllyria, and bad given 
an account to the king of their success, Agron being ovei^ 
joyed Aat his troops had given some ^eck to the insolence 
and haughty spirit of the iEtolians, indulged himself in 
feasts and banquets to so great ^xcess^ that he was seized 
with a pleurisy, of which he died in a few days after. His 
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wife Teuta took possession of the kingdom, and governed 
it with the assistance of her friends. This queen, who in 
her disposition was a perfect woman, dazzled with the splen- 
dour of the iate success, and utterly regardless of all the 
states around her, at first permitted private men among her 
aubjects to fit out ships for piracy ; and afterwards, having 
drawn together a very considerable fleet, with an army not 
inferior to that which was employed in the former expe- 
dition, she gave commission to her generals, to exercise 
hostilities upon every nation without reserve. Thdr first 
descent was made upon the coasts of Elis and Messenia ; 
which were, indeed, at all times more exposed to insolta 
from the Illyriaos than any other countries. For as their 
coast was of great extent, and their principal towns ako 
situated far within the land, it was easy for the enemy to 
4>ver-run and lay waste the country, before any eflfectoal 
;sttccours could be sent to their relief. At this time it hap- 
pened, that the Illyrians had one day advanced as fiur as to 
Pboenice, a town of Epirus, in search of provisions ; and 
finding there a body of Gallic troops, in number about 
eight hundred, whom the Epirots had retained in their 
service, they immediately began to concert measures with 
!th^m for surprising the town. The Gauls soon consented 
•Co the project; and the Illyrians, having landed their 
troops, and being joined by the soldiers of the garrison, 
•made themselves masters of the place upon the first assault. 
As soon as the Epirots had received the news of what 
had happened, th^ drew together an army with great dili- 
gence; and, marching towards Phcenice, they there en- 
camped, having in their front the river that runs before the 
town ; and for their greater safety, they removed the planks 
of the bridge that was upon it. Being afterwards informed 
that Scerdilaidas was advancing by land against them, at 
Ibe head of five thousand Illyrians, and that he designed 
to take his route along the passes of Antigonia, they aent 
away one part of their army to secure that city, while the 
rest lay quiet in their post; indulging themselves in full 
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security in the plenty of the country, and neglecting even 
to place the necessary guards about the camp. The Illy- 
riansy having beard of the division which the enemy had 
made of their forces, and of the negligence that now reigned 
among them, began their march by night, and laying planks 
across the bridge, passed the river without resistance; and 
baving possessed themselves of a strong and advantageous 
post, they continued there till break of day. In the 
morning both armies drew up their forces in order of 
Jbattle^ in sight of the town. The Epirots were defeated 
in the engagement; many of them being killed, and a 
g^reater number taken prisoners. The rest directed their 
flight towards Atintania, and escaped. 

The Epirots, after this ill success, finding themselves 
too weak to repel the enemy, and recover what they had 
losty implored assistance from the ^tolians and Acheans; 
who, in compassion to the desperate state of their afiairs, 
raised an army for their relief, and marched toward Heli- 
cranum. The Illyrians that had seized PhcBnice, being 
now joined by the troops that were brought by Scerdi- 
laidas, came also to the same place, intending to o£kr battle 
to the enemy. But as the ground was not commodious 
for their design, and because they had about this time also 
received letters from the queen, pressing them to return 
with all possible diligence, to reduce some towns that had 
revolted to the Dardanians, they wasted all the province^ 
and afterwards consented to make peace with the Epirots ; 
restoring their city to them for a sum of money, and re- 
leasing all the inhabitants that were free. And having 
sent the slaves on board their vessels, together with the 
rest of their booty, they sailed away to Illyria: while 
Scerdilaidas, with the troops that were under his command, 
took his route back again through the passes of Antigonia. 
The success of this invasion strudc no small terror into all 
the Greeks that inhabited the coast. For when they saw 
that the strongest and most powerful town of all Epirus 
had fallen so suddenly into the hands of the enemy, they 
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no longer tranbled for their lands and oountry only, aa in 
former tfmes ; but began to fear, that there would noir be 
DO security either for themselves or any of their cities. 
/"/ The EpirotSf thas rescued from destruction when they 
(^y had acarcdy any hopes of safety left, were so &r from 
diewing any resentment of the injuries which they had 
suffered, and so forgetful likewise of what they owed to 
Iheir deliverers, that thqr sent ambanadors to Teuta, tad, 
in conjunction with the Arcanians, entered into an alliance 
With her. And from this time they constantly supported 
and assisted the lUyrians, in opposition to all the interests 
of the Achaeans and ^tolians r affording, by this declared 
ingratitude towards their friends and benefiu^tors, a no less 
signal instance of their want of sense and judgment, than 
diat which had appeared in their former conduct Wfaeof*/ 
ever we fall into any of those cahunities which are naiu*- 
rally incident to mankind, and from iriiich no care or 
foresight could have saved us, the ftult is justly charged 
m fortune, or an enemy. But when our sufferings are 
purely the result of our own indiscreet and fiM>lish conduce, 
the blame can be imputed only to oursdves. And as the 
atrdces of fortune usually excite the pity of mankind, who \ 
seem willing to partake in our distresses, and are ready 
to lend us thar assistance; so on the other hand, an open 
and deliberate folly can&bt fail to draw after it the censure 
and reproadies of all who view it in its proper light. And ! 
this was plainly the treatment, which the Epirots at this | 
time merited in the %y^^ of Greece. For, in the fisat 
places the common and welUknown charactei* of the Giaals 
might have rendered them more cautious of entrusting any 
of that nation with the defence of a noble dty, whose 
wealth and flourishing condition must continually tempt 
them by strong incitements to revolt. But this bodjr of 
troops especially were men, whose temper and dea^s de- 
served to haVe been watched with more than ordinary cane. 
For they not only bad been driven from their country by 
the people of their own nation, on account of some acts >of 
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treachery and violence which they bad committed against 
their kindred and common tribes ; bat when the Carthi^- 
nians, who were at that time pressed by the war of Sicilyi 
had received about three thousand of them into their pay, 
and stationed them in Agrigentaro, they took occasioni 
from some dissensions that arose between the soldiers and 
their chief commanders on the subject of their pay, to pil^ 
lage that very city which they had been engaged to protect 
and guard from insult. Being afterwards in garrison at 
Eryz, while the Romans were besieging it, they formed a 
project for delivering up' the town and inhabitants to the 
enemy: and when the treason was discovered, they went 
over in a body to the Roman camp. Yet among these 
also^ ibey not long afterwards betrayed their trust; and 
plundered the temple of Erycinian Venus. As soon there* 
fom as the war was ended, the Romans^ having seen such 
proofs of their abandoned profligacy, stripped them of 
tfaeir arms, and putting them on board some vessels^ 
buished them all out of Italy. These were the troops to 
whom the Epirots now committed the defence of their go^ 
vernment and country ; and trusted the most flourishing 
of all their cities to their care: so that in justice, theqH'^ 
selves alone must be considered as the chief and only cause 
of the misfortunes that ensued. A conduct so repugnant 
to all sense and reason deserved not to pass without some 
reflection : and it may serve hereafter as a caution to all 
states, iMt^'^r to admit too strong a garrison within their 
cities, especially if it -be composed of strangers and bar^ 
barians. 

The lUyrians had ia former tiroes very frequently tm>^ 
lested vessels that were sailing from the ports of Italy. 
But while they had possession of Phcenicc, they sent out 
large detachments from their fleet, and made depredations 
every where upon the Roman merchants; killing great 
numbers of them, and carrying many into slavery. The 
Rcmilms bad hitherto paid no great regard to the com- 
plaints that had been offered on this subject. Bat at this 
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time tbese compIaioU were brought in siicb numbers to the 
seoatef tbat they resolved to send Caius and Lucius Corun- 
oanins ambassadors to Teuta, to demand some clear ac^ 
count of these transactions. 
/ The queen, when she saw the beauty and immense quan- 

tity of the spoils which her fleet had brought back from 
Pbcenice, the roost opulent town of all Epirus, had been 
struck with admiration; and was the more confirmed in 
her iotentionsy of continuing that kind of war against the 
states of Greece* But some domestic commotions gave a 
stop to the present execution of that design, and forced her 
to employ her whole attention to bring back the rebels to 
their duty. The greater part of these being soon reduced, 
she was laying siege to Issa ; the only town of her do- 
minions that still refused to submit to her authority. 
To this place came the Roman ambassadors ; and having 
/ / gained a time of audience, they recounted all the injuries 

which their people had received from the Illyrians. The 
queen assumed high airs of disdain and fierceness during 
the whole time of their discourse. And when it was 
ended, she replied, that she would take care that her state 
in general should afibrd no matter of complaint hereafter 
to the Romans; but that it was not the custom in I]|yria,\ 
for their kings to restrain their private subjects from en- ; 
deavouring to enrich themselves upon the sea. The 
youngest of these ambassadors was unable to bear this 
haughtiness: and, with a freedom which could not have 
been condemned if it had been more in season, he an- 
swered, '* But among the Romans, O queen, it is one oF 
their best and noblest customs, to exact public reparation 
for private wrongs ; and at all times to redress the com- 
plaints of their subjects: and we shall endeavour, with the 
assistance of the gods, to force you shortly to reform the 
kingly customs of Illyria." The queen received this an- 
swer like a true woman ; with much absurd passion and 
resentment : which carried her to such excess, tbat she 
ordered the ambassadors to be pursued as they were re^ 
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tarnuig home^ and, in defiance of the law of nation^ 
killed the person who had spoken those words* The Ro^ 
mans, being greatly enraged by so daring and flagitious an 
afiVont, 'immediately levy troops, get ready a fleet, and 
make all the necessary preparations for war. 

In the beginning of the spring, the Dlyrians, having / ^ 
drawn together a greater naroher of vessels than before, 
sailed away to invade the coasts of Greece. One part of 
the fleet steered their course to Corcyra: while die rest 
cast anchor in the port of Eptdamnus, on pretence to take 
in water and provisions. But their true intention was, to 
make themselves masters of the town. The Epidamnians 
received them without suspicion, and neglected all pre- 
caution. A party entered, dressed in an under garment 
only, and carrying pitchers in their hands, as if they came 
for water. But they had swords concealed within the 
pitchers: with which they attacked and killed the guards 
that were posited at the gate, and took possession of it. 
And being at the same time joined, as it had been con- 
certed, by a larger body of forces from the ships, they 
made themselves masters of a great part of the walls 
without much difficulty. But the Epidamnians, though 
taken by surprise, when they were in no apprehension of 
an enemy, resisted with such bravery and v%our, that, 
after a very long and obstinate dispute, they at last forced 
the lUyrians to retire from the town. Thus they recovered 

I by their valour, what their negligence had almost lost ; 
and were instructed by this accident to use greater care 
1 and circumspection in all future times. 

The lUyrians, being thus repulsed, made haste to get /O 
out to sea ; and having overtaken the rest of the fleet, they 
sail t<^ther to Corcyra, disembark their troops, and lay 
siege to the city. The Corcyreans were under no small 
constetoation ; and finding themselves too weak to en- 
counter with so great a force, they sent to the ^tolians 
and Achaeans imploring their assistance. The inhabitants 
of Apollonia and Epidamnus likewise deputed messengers 
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to the same states; conjiiring them to interpose with aoto 
ipeedy and eflfectual succours, and not permit the Illyrian 
to dispossess them of their towns and natural coantrj 
The Achseans and ^tolians consented readily to thi 
request. And having, in a few days, equipped at thei 
joint chai^ ten ships of war that belonged to the Achaeans 
they steered their coarse towards Corcyra, hoping to rai» 
the sic^e. But the Illyrians having received seven shipi 
of war from the Acamanians, in consequence of theii 
alliance with them, sailed out and engaged the enemy neai 
the island Paxus. The fight was equal between the Acar- 
nanians, and that part of the Achaean fleet that was 
engaged against them ; nor was any harm sustained, 
except that some were wounded on either side* But the 
lUyrians, having tied their vesseb four and four together, 
came on to the engagement with much seeming n^ligence, 
and even presented their flank to the enemy, as if to aid 
diem in their attadc, and render it more effectual. But 
no sooner were they grappled closer and the beaks of the 
Adisean diips had fixed them fast to the sides of the 
vessels that were thus bound together, than the Illyrians, 
entering along the decks of the eoemyi overpowered them 
by the number of their soldiers, took four of their qua- 
driremes, and sunk one quinquereme to the bottom. Jo 
this latter perished Marcus the Carynian, whose whole 
life had been distinguished by a zealous and close attach- 
ment to all the interests of the AchaMh CommonwealtL 
When those that were engaged against the Acamanians 
saw what had happened to the rest, they immediately 
prepared to fly, trusting to the celerity of their ships: 
and having the advantage of a fre^h and favourable wind) 
they sailed back again to their own country, and escaped 
without any loss. The Illyrians were much elated by thii 
victory, and received no farther interruption in the siege. 
But die Corcyreans, being quite disheartened by the ill 
stale of their aiSiirs, and despairing of all means of safe^, 
austfldncd the siege but a short time afterwards, and then 
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submittiiig to the eDemy, received a garrieoa under the 
command of Demetrius of Pharoe. Tbe lUyrians tbeii 
steered away to sea* and returning again to Epidaronu^ 
prepared to lay eiege to that city. 

About this time, one of the Roman consuls, Caius 

Fulvins, set out to prosecute the war, with a fleet of two 

hundred shipa; while his colleague Anljas Postamiua began 

his march at the head of the land forces. The former of 

these had resolved to sail ia all haste to Coicyra ; flatlaring 

himself, that he might perhaps arrive before the siege was 

ended. And though he wa^ disappointed in that hopc^ 

yet he chose still to hold on his course ; not only for ttie 

sake of getting more perfect information concerning all 

that had happened there, but alao that he might make 

trial of the reality and nmportaace of some advicesi which 

had been sent to Rome by Demetrius; who^ finding that 

Teuta had conceived some jealousy of his <ionduct, and 

dreading the efiects of her resentment, had privalely 

offered to the Romans, to deliver Corcyra into their hand% 

with every thing besides that was within the reach of his 

author]^. The Corcyreans saw with plesaure the arrivid 

of the fleet, and with the consent of Demetrius delivered 

up the garrison to the Romans, and put themnelves under 

their protection; as judging this to be the only measure 

by which they could hereafter be secure against tbe 

lawless attacks and insults of the lUyrians, The Romaoft 

then sailed away to Apollooia, tsking Demetriua with 

them, by whose advice they were chiefly guided during tb# 

rest of the war. The other consul, having embarked the 

troops at Bmndisium, arrived also about the same time «t 

Apottonia. His army consisted of twenty thoneend fooly 

and two thousand horse. The inhabitants received them 

without any di£BcuIty, and submitted them«elvea erttinlljr 

to their discretion. But the consuls, on the news tb4t 

Epidamnus was invested, immediately hasttned their 

flMVch thi^ way. The Illyrians, being informed of Aeir 

appvoaeh, vaised the siege in disorder, and fled. Tha 
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RoofiMiS) haying received the Epidamnians also into their 
protection, advanced farther into lllyria, and redaced the 
Ardyaeans. They now were met by deputations from 
Aany diflferent towns and districts. Among these were the 
Atintanians, and Parthinians ; who offered to receive their 
laws. The Romans admitted them all to terms of friend- 
ship and alliance; and continued their march to Issa, 
which was besieged by the lUyrians. And having raised 
the siege» and taken the inhabitants under dieir protection, 
they then sailed along the coast, and took many towns by 
storm. But in the attack of one of these, called Nutria, 
they lost not only a ^reat number of their soldiers, but 
some tribunes also, and a qusstor. They took likewise 
twenty boats, that were returning with plunder collected 
in the country. A part of the army that was employed in 
the siege of bsa, having declared for the interest of Deme- 
trius, retired to Pharos, and were permitted to be safe. 
The rest fled in disorder, and escaped to Arboo. The 
queen herself, with very few attendants, got safe to Ri^on ; 
a little town of considerable strength, which stood at a 
distance from the sea, upon a river of the same name. 

The Romans after this success, by which they had 
greatly enlarged the dominions of Demetrius, having 
prevailed on many cities of Illyria to receive him as their 
master, took the route back again to Epidamnus, with the 
fleet and army. Fulvius then returned to Rome, and 
carried with him the greater part of all the forces. Bat 
Postumius, having drawn together forty vessels, and raised 
some troops among the neighbouring towns, resolved to 
pass the winter there, that he might be ready, in case of 
danger, to repress all commotions that might arise among 
the Ardyaeans, and the rest of the people who had sub- 
mitted, and put themselves under the protection of the 
Romans. 

But in the beginning of the spring, ambassadors arrived 
at Rome from Teuta, and agreed to a- peace upon these 
conditions: ** That the queen should pay a certain tribute. 
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and abandon all lUyria, a few places only excepted ; and, 
which was of the greatest importaqce to all the states of 
Greece, that he. should never after that time sail beyond 
Lissus with more than two frigates, and those nnarmed." 

The treaty being thus concluded, Postumius sent ambas- 
sadors to the Achsoans and ^toUans, to acquaint them 
with the causes of the war, the progress and circumstances 
of it, and the terms of the peace which they had made. 
The ambassadors were received with great respect and 
favour by the twa republics; and from thence they sailed 
away to Corcyra. The Greeks were delivered by this 
treaty out of no small terror ; for the Illyrians were the 
cx>mmon enemies of all. 

Such was the first expedition of the Romans into JUyiia 
and the neighbouring parts uf Europe; which gave birth 
also to the .first correspondence^ in the way of embassy, 
between that republic and the states of Greece. From 
this beginning,, they took occasion to depute, within a 
short time afterwards, another embassy to Corinth and to 
Athens. And it was on that occasion, that the Corinthians 
first admitted the Romans to be present at the .Isthmian 
games. 
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IJURING .this time Asdrubal, for it was here that we 
left the afiairs of Spain, conducted all things in his 
government with great dexterity and wisdom; enlarging 
the power, and advancing the interests of his republic in 
that conntiy, both by the whole course of his. administra- 
tion in it, and more particularly by building that city, 
which by some is called Carthage^ and by others the New 
City ; whose . situation with respect both to Spain and 
Afric rendered it a place of the greatest momen) and im- 
portance. W^ shall take a proper occasion to. describe 
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more fully the adTUitages ef this tituatioii, and the um 
that nay be made of it, in goveniiDg the aflhin of thoei 
two eenntri^. The RomaDs ooold not behold ao audden 
an increase of power without the greatest apprdienaicHis 
They saw the necessity of turning their thou^ta to Spain; 
and resolred to raise themselves from that slate of indolence 
and inaetivityt which bad as it were shut their ejos^ aad 
(irevented them from paying a due attention to the pro- 
gress of their enemies. At this time^ howcTer, being 
themselves in almost daily expectation of an invasion frtan 
the Oaol% they neither dared to declare war agamrt the 
Carthaginians, nor demand any hard conditions from 
them; but chose rather to have recourse to mild and 
gentle measnies, till their arms had freed them from the 
apprehension of an enemy, whose situation in th«r very 
aeighbourhood myl janly rendered their soveieifliity in 
Italy praoariotts, but even threatened to deprive ihem of 
thdr own natural and proper country. They sent, diere- 
fbre, to Asdrubal, and concluded a treaty with him, by 
which, no mention being made of the rest of Spain, it only 
was agreed, that the Carthaginians should not pass the 
Iberas with an army. This, being settled, the Romans 
immediately turned their arms against the Gauls. 

It will by no means be a useless task, nor foreign to the 
design of this introduction, to give here a short account of 
this people, from the time of their first settlement in Italy. 
For besides that the subject itself is curious, and such as 
well deserves the pains cf being particularly consideted, it 
ia iilflo a point ef the last iaqxurtanoe^ that we should in 
this pla<^ previously be acquainted with it^ in order to 
gam a right oonceptioB what the country waa into which 
Annibal afterwards led bis army, and what the ibices, hy 
whose a stiala n e e be attempted to subvert the Roflum en^* 
pile. VfB shall first describe the nature of the country, 
and its silnatioB with respect to throther paru of Italy; 
that when we have thus acquired a knowledge of the placea, 
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we maj be able more ewly lo comprebeod wbetever wae 
gveat and worthy of our notice, in the transactions that 
bapp^ed io them. 

The whole of Italy vesembles a triangle in its figure. 
The eastern sidle u bounded by the Ionian sea and Adriatic 
Galf; the sQiith and wfest by the Sicilian and Tyrrhenian 
The third side^ towards the iiorth, is terminated by 
of mountains called the Alps: which, be^ning 
near Massih'at and the places above the Sardinian sea, ex- 
ieild without any interruption to within ^ very little dis<> 
tance of the iamost extremity of the Adriatic, and are 
considered as the base of the triangle. At the foot of 
these mountains, on the southern side, lie those plains, of 
wjiich we ere now to speak; which, both in their fertility 
and wide extent, are far superior to any other part of 
Europe that have been yet discovered. These plains 
form also the figure of a triangle; the top of which is made 
by the jonction of the Alps and Apennines, a little above 
Massilia. The northern side is bounded by the Alps, to 
the length of two thousand and two hundred stadia ; the 
aonlhem, by the Apennines, to the extent of three thou- 
sand and six hundred. The coast of the Adriatic forms 
the base of this figure^ and contains in length, from Sena 
to the inmost part of the Gulf, almost two thousand and 
five hundred stadia. So that the whole plains together 
include a space of near t» thousand stadia in drcum* 
finenoe. ^ 

The fertility of this country is greater than qip be well 
expressed. They have grain of all kinds in such abun- 
dance, tha^ even in ou^r times, a Sicilian bu$hel of wheat is 
sold there for fpor c^mH ; and of barley, for two. For a 
firkin of wine, they exchange an equal measure of barley. 
Paaick alao^ aod millet, are found among them in so great 
pien^, that nothing can exceed it* Their forests, which^ 
at certain distances^ are ^wread over all the country, afibrd 
so laiige a qnaol^ty of ac9ros, that ihQugh great numbers 
of swine are constantly consum^ by 4he inhabitants ef 
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Italy, ail well in the uses of private families, as for the 
supply of their armies, yet are they chiefly furnished with 
them from these plains. Such, in a word, is the <:heap* 
ness and the plenty of all oommon necessaries, that whea 
travellers stop to take refreshment in their inns, instead of 
settling by agreement the prices of any particular provi- 
sions, they only fix a certain rate for every person. This 
rarely exceeds the fourth part of an obdlas; and for this 
small expence, they are supplied in fiill abundance with all 
things that are requisite. The numbers of the people by 
whom these plains are filled, the size and comeliness of their 
bodies, and their prowess in war, may be fully underst<x>d 
from those great actions for which they are justly cele- 
brated* Both sides of the Alps, as tar as the ascent is 
easy, are inhabited by different nations. On dist side^ 
which looks towards die north and the river Rhone, dwell 
those that are called the Transalpine Gauls. On die other 
side, the Taurisci, and Agones, and other various tribes. 
The Transalpine Gauls derived their origin from the 
same common stock with the rest, and obtained that 
appellation firom their situation only; because they fixed 
themselves beyond the Alps. The tops of diese moun- 
tains, on account of the steepness of the ascent, and the 
perpetual snows with which they are covered, have hitherto 
remained without inhabitants. From the place where the 
Apennine mountains first begin, a little above Massilia, 
and from their junction with the Alps, the country on the 
side of the Tyrrhenian sea quite down to Pis«, the first 
town of Tyrrhenia to the west, and that also on the side 
towards the plains, as far as to the confines of the Arreti- 
nians, was all inhabited by the Ligurians. Adjoining to 
these were the Tyrrhenians, and next to them the Umbrians, 
situated on both sides of the mountains. In this place the 
Apennine, at the distance of about five hundred stadia 
from the Adriatic, leaves these plains, and turning suddenly 
to the right, directs its course towards the Sicilian sea, 
dividing the rest of Italy in the middle ; so that what r&- 
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mains to complete the touthera tide of thii tringle it 
formed by the plains themselves: which are continued, 
from the point where the Apennine turns away, quite 
down to Sena, a town upon the Adriatic coast. 

The river Po, celebrated by the poets under the name 
of Eridanus, takes its source among the Alpine mountains, 
near the upper point of the triangle which we have now 
described, and first bends its stream towards the south, till 
it has gained the plains. Afterwards flowing eastward, it 
runs to empty itself by two mouths into the Adriatic GulE 
It divides these plains into two unequal parts: the largest 
of which is that which lies extended between the Adriatic 
and the Alps. In the quantity of its waters, it far exceeds 
the rest of the rivers of Italy. For all the streams that 
descend from the Alps and Apenni.nes, are discharged into 
the chaiinel of the Po. About the time, especially, when 
the Dog star first appears, and the melted snows flow 
down in great abundance from these mountains, the fiilness 
of its stream is remarkably great and beautiful. This river 
is navigable irom the mouth which is called Olane, to the 
distance of two thousand stadia within the land. From its 
first sources it flows in one single channel as far as to the 
country of the Trigobali; and there, breaking into a 
double stream, runs, as we have said, to discharge itself by 
two mouths into the sea. The first of these is called 
Padoa, the other Olane; the last of which affords a safe 
and commodious port for ships, not inferior to any upon the 
Adriatic coast This river is called Bodencus, by the 
natives of the country. 

There is no need to add to our description of this river 
the many sad and tragical fables with which the Greeks 
have filled their histories, of the fall of Phaeton ; the tears 
of the poplars ; and that race of black men who live upon 
the river, and are said still to wear the habit of mourning, in 
memory ofPhaeton*s death. A closediscussion of such stories 
would very ill suit with the design of this introduction. 
But perhaps we shall take some fairer occasion in another 

i4 
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p1«M^ to coMidef tbMi in M fidi a ttiaimer bs the B ub ^eel 
may require^ if it be oaly for tbe aake of ihewtng some 
proo6 of the inaccHnicy cf TimeraBi with regard to the 
places which we have lie^ deKribiog. 

Theie plaint were formerly inhabited by the Tyrrhe* 
Btans; who gidned greet fiime by their exploits in the 
oouotiy round Capua and Nola» which, at that time^ was 
called the Phlegraean Fields. Whaterer, therefore^ we 
read in history concerning the ancient dynasties and for^- 
tune* of this people, must be all referred, not to the counuy 
which they possess at present, but to the plains juist men- 
tioned ; whose fertility and wide extent affiirded them the 
means of becoming great and powerftd* But the Gauls, 
who often, visited this country for the sake of oomBieh:e, 
and had seen its beauty with a jealous eye^ found occasion, 
from some slight pretence, to iall suddenly upon the Tyr^ 
rbenians with a powerful army, when they were in no ex« 
pectation of an enemy; and having driven them from their 
nodve seats, they took possession of all the oountry that 
was round the Po. The first part of it, which ky nearest 
to the sources of the river, was seised on by the Laiansand 
Lebecians. Next to these were the Insubriaas, a great and 
powerful nation ; and after them, the CSenomans. Bdow 
all these, and nearest to the Adriatic, w^re the Venetians : 
Si usery andent peo[rie^ whose dress and manners greatly re* 
semUed those of the Gauh, though they used a diflerent 
language. This is that nation of whom the tragic poets 
have recorded so many monstrous fables. On the other 
side of the Po, the first in order, and the nearest to the 
Apennines, were the Ananes; and next to these, the Boii. 
Between the Bmi and the Adriatic wvre the Lingoniaa 
Gaols; and lower down, upon the coast, the Senones. 

These were the principal nations that were seated in that 
tract of country which we have now described* Thdr 
manner of life was extremely plain and simple. Thqr had 
DO walled towns, nor any kind of fomituro in their hamlets. 
The ground was their constant 'bed, and flesh their 
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fi)od. Their sole employment was agriculture and war. 
All other sciences and arts were utterly unknown among 
them. Their wealth consisted in gold and cattle ; because 
these aloine were at all times most easily removed from 
place to place, as occasion might require. But that which 
engaged their greatest care, was to procure a numerous 
train of followers, all ready to support their interesti^ and 
execute their commands. For every one among them was 
strong and formidable^ in proportion only to the number 
of these dependants. 

From the time of their first settlement in these plains^ 
the Gauls not only maintained themselves in safe possession 
of the country, from whenoe they had driven the Tyrrhe- 
nians, but by the terror of their arms forced many of the 
neighbouring nations also to receive their yoke. Some 
time afterwards, having defeated the Romans and their 
allies in a set engagement^ and pursued them, during a 
flight of three days' continuance, to the very gates of 
Rome, they made themselves masters of all the city» the 
capitol alone excepted. But when they heard that the 
Venetians, taking occasion from their absence, had entered 
their territcMries with an army, they consented to a treaty 
with the Romans, restored their city to them, and returned 
hack again to their^own country. They were afterwards 
for some time engaged in domestic wars. . Some of the 
people also that lived among the Alps, envying them the 
possession of a oounCry that was so much better than their 
own, turned their arms against them, and made frequent 
inoorsions upon their territory. During this time the 
Romans had full leisure to recover by degrees their wasted 
strength; and to redece the Latins, who had a second 
time revolted. 

Thirty ye^rs after the time when Rome was taken, the 
Oauls advanced with a powerful army as far as Alba. 
The Romans, beiqg thus attacked when they had no appre* 
heoaion of a war, and not having time to draw tqgether 
the troops of thdr allies, were afraid to take the field. 
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But twelve years afterwards, when tbey were again inTade 
by as great a forcei having received timely Doticre of tb 
design, and being joined by their confederates, the 
marched out against the enemy with great alacrity am 
confidence, designing to engage in a decisive battle. Bu 
the Gauls were struck with terror at their approach ; an( 
as their army was distracted also by dissensions, they re 
treated, or rather fled, with great precipitation back again 
to their own country, and remained quiet during the course 
of thirteen years. And having then remarked the great 
increase and progress of the Roman power, they consented 
to a league of peace. 

During thirty years they firmly adhered to the con- 
ditions of this treaty ; but being then threatened with « 
war from the Transalpine Gauls, and apprehending that 
the consequences of it might prove fatal to them, they pre- 
vailed upon those nations, partly by large presents, and 
partly also by pleading their descent from one common 
stock, to desist from their design, and to join their forces 
with them against the Romans. They march together 
through Tyrrhenia; and being assisted also by a people of 
that country, ravage the Roman borders, and return safely 
back again with the spoil. But no sooner were diey ar- 
rived in their own country, than some disputes arose 
among them concerning the division of the plunder; which 
were carried to so great excess, that they lost the most 
considerable part, not only of the booty, but of their army 
likewise. Such disorders are, upon Uiese occasions, very 
frequent among the Gauls; especially when they are filled 
with feasting, and their senses lost in wine. 

Four years afterwards, the Gauls, in conjunction with 
the Samnites, engaged the Romans in battle, in the country 
of the Camertines, and killed great numbers of them. The 
Romans, incensed by this defeat, drew together all their 
forces ; and having met the enemy, within a few days after 
the former action^ in the district of the Sentinates, they 
destroyed the greatest part of their army, and forced the 
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rest to fly homewards in disorder. Aboat ten years after- 
wards, they returned again with a very great force, and 
laid siege to Arretiam. The Romans attempted to raise 
the siege; but were defeated in an engagement before the 
city, and the consul Lucius killed* M. Curius, who suc- 
ceeded him in office, sent to treat with the enemy concern- 
ing the redemption of the prisoners. But the Gauls, in 
delBanoe of the laws of nations, killed the messoigers. 
The Romans, being greatly enraged by an action so per- 
fidious, raise a numerous army, and march immediately 
into Gaul. The Senones advance against them, but are 
defeated in a set engagement. The greater part of them 
were destroyed in the action; and the Romans, having 
forced the rest to leave their habitations, seized the country 
into their bands. This was the part of Gaul to which 
they, for the first time, sent a colony; and built a city 
which was called Sena, from the name of the former inha* 
bitants. We have already spoken of the situation of this 
place; which stands upon the Adriatic coast, in the extre- 
mity of those plains that are watered by the Po. 

The extirpation of the Senones alarmed the Boian Gauls 
with appiehenljpns of being next involved in the same 
destruction. They, therefore, drew together all their forces; 
and having prevailed on the Tyrrhenians also to assist 
them, they marched out and engaged the Romans, near 
the lake called Vadimon ; but the greater part of the 
Tyrrhenians were killed in the action, and a small number 
only of the Boians saved themselves by flight. Notwith- 
standing this ill success, they joined their forces again to- 
gether in the following year; armed all the youth that 
were of suffident age; and ventured on a second battle. 
But their defeat was so entire, that, in spite of all their ob- 
stinacy and reluctance, they were forced to sue for peace, 
and accept conditions from the Romans. These trans- 
actions happened three years before Pyrrhus invaded Italy, 
and five years before the memorable overthrow of the Gauls 
at Delphi. For Fortune, about this time, seemed to have ^ 
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infected all the GalUe nations with a ipirit of watv whic 
proved every where fiital to them. 

The RoBiane derived two advantage! of very gnmt im 
portance from these wan« For first* as tbqr had so oftef 
been dented by the Gaols, they had nothing hl^ «iiber tj 
apprehend or su£br, more dreadful thaii thut wbidi chq 
bad before esperienced ; so that in all their contests agppiias 
Pyrrhos they performed the part of skilful #nd woU-prac^ 
Used combatants. The other advantage was, that having 
given a timely check to the ambition and the restless spirit 
of the Gauls, they had afterwards full leisure to join all 
their forces, and employ the whole strength of the rquiblic, 
first against Pyrrhus, when he invaded thar dominionfi, 
and afterwards against the Carthaginians in the wpr of 
Sicily. 

During forty-five years after their last defeat, the Gauls 
punctually observed the conditions of the peaoey and gave 
no disturbance to the Roma n s. But when those who had 
beheld the past calamities had, in the coarse of time;, left 
the world, the race of young men that sooceeded in their 
place, being hot and violent in their disposition^ unused to 
hardships, and unpractised in misfortunes, b^;an, as it na- 
turally happens in such circumstances, to sow the seeds of 
fresh commotions. They took up matter of offence i^osl 
the Romans upon the slightest pretexts; and engsged the 
Gauls that lived beyond the Alps to assist them with their 
forces. But as this design had been concerted privately 
between the chieft aloae^ without the approbation or the 
knowledge of the ^multitude, the Transalpine Gauls no 
sooner were advanced as far as Ariminum with their army, 
than the people among the Boians, having couoeived a 
jealousy of their intentions, rose tumultuously against their 
chiefs, killed their two kings, Oalatus and Ates, sod op* 
posed the march of the strangers, engaging them is a set 
battle, in which great slaughter ensued on both sidss. The 
Romans, alarmed by the first account of this invasioa, hud 
ordered the legions to take the fields but when they heacd 
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that the Ghub had thus defeated and destroyed each other, 
thej retonied back again with their forces. 

Five years after this eyent, in the consulship of M. Le- 
pidiis, the lands of Picenuro, from whence the Senones had 
been often driven out, were divided among the Romans by 
lot* in consequence of a law proposed for that purpose by 
Flarainias, in favour of the people. But this measure, as 
it proved afterwards one of the chief causes of the corrup- 
tion of the Roman manners, was also the occasion of the 
wars that now fallowed with the Gauls. For all that people 
in genera), and especially the Boians, who lay nearest to 
the Roman borders, conceived great jealousy from this 
proceeding; which seemed plainly to declare, that the de- 
«gD of the Romans was not so much to extend their con- 
quests, and reduce them to pay obedience to their laws, as 
utterly to exterminate and destroy them. The Boians, 
therefore^ and the losubrians, the most numerous and 
powerful of all these nations, agreed to unite their forces ; 
and sent ambassadors also to the Gauls who lived upon the 
Alpa, and along the Rhone. These were called Gaasatss, 
because their custom was^ to serve in armies for a certain 
hire; for this is what the name imports. The ambassadors 
gave large sums of gold to the two kings, Conoohtanus and 
Anerfiestus, in order to gain them to their party, and ex^ 
dte them to a war against the Roa>an)». They set before 
their eyes the wealth a)id flourishing condition of that em^ 
pive^ and the immense treasures which must accrue from 
the conquest of so great and powerful a people. They 
promised, that themselves would bear an equal part in all 
the dangers of the war. They reminded them of those 
greirt ekploits whidi their ancestors had performed against 
the same people. That they not only had defeated them 
IB battle, but had taken Rome itself upon the first assanlt^ 
and obtained all the riches of the place. And that when 
they had kept possesibn of the city during seven whole 
months^ in mere grace and favour they restored it to the 
Romans^ and returned back again to their country safe and 
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unhurt, and loaded with spoil of every kind. This d» 
course excited in the minds of all the chie&sogreat.an es 
gemess and impatience for the war, that they soon drei 
together an army, which, in the number of the troops, a 
well as from the bravery and distinguished characters o 
the men who served among them, far exceeded any tha 
ever had been known in former times to march from thii 
part of GauL 

The Romans, having been informed in part of thesi 
preparations, and partly conjecturing what would happen, 
were seized with no small consternation. , They used all 
diligence in raising troops ; filled their magazines with pro- 
visions, and other necessary stores, and often led their 
forces to the frontiers of their country, as if the Gauls 
already were arrived, when they had not even yet b^gun 
their march. 

In the mean while, these commotions afforded full time 
and leisure to the Carthaginians to extend their conquests, 
and to secure the acquisitions which they had gained in 
Spain. For the Romans were forced, as we have said, 
to neglect that country till they had first reduced an enemy, 
who alarmed them with the apprehensions of a nearer 
danger, and hung close upon their very borders. They, 
therefore, were content with having set some bounds to the 
progress of the Carthaginians, by the treaty that was made 
with Asdrubal ; and, as the circumstances of the times re- 
quired, turned their whole thoughts and care upon the 
present war. 

It was now eight years aflier the division of the PicenJan 
lands, when the Gsesatae passed the Alps with a numerous 
army, completely furnished and equipped, and advanced 
along the Po. They were joined by the Boians and Insu- 
brians, who persisted firmly in their first design. But the 
Venetians and the Cenomans, having been gained by some 
an^bassadors that were deputed to them, had made an alli- 
ance with the Romans. The Gauls, therefore, were 
obliged to leave a part of their forces behind them in the 
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coantiji to keep those nations under due restraint ; while 
the rest continued their route towards Tyrrhenia. Their 
numbers were, fifty thousand footi and twenty thousand 
horse and chariots. 

As soon as the Romans were informed that the Gauls 
had passed the Alps, they sent away the consul L. ^milius 
with an army to Ariminnm, to oppose the entrance of the 
enemy on that side. One of the praetors was sent to 
command in Tyrrhenia : for C. Atilius, the other consuU 
had sailed with some forces to Sardinia some time before. 
The people all were under the greatest consternation, and 
dreaded erery thing that was terrible and fatal. Nor were 
these fears unreasonable. What they had formerly suf- 
fered from the Gauls were always present to their minds. 
In apprehension of the same misfortune, they make haste 
to draw together their troops, and raise new levies: send 
notice to their allies, to be in readiness to join them ; and 
order public enrolments to be made of all the men in their 
dominions that were of age to bear arms. They resolved 
that the armies of the consuls should be composed of the 
choicest and the most considerable part of all their forces. 
Their magazines were filled with corn, and furnished with 
all kinds of military stores, in much greater abundance 
than had been ever known before. All manner of sup* 
plies were readily sent in from every quarter. For the 
alarm had spread through all the states of Italy, and filled 
all the inhabitants with terror. They no longer considered 
themselves as allies, that were invited to sustain the Roman 
cause ; or thought that this invasion was designed against 
the power of that republic only: but rather regarded the 
Ganls as their common enemies; whose approach por- 
tended the last destruction to themselves, their towns, and 
all their territories. They complied, therefore, with the 
greatest cheerfulness with every thing that was desired or 
exacted from them. 

Bat we shall here pause awhile, to give a more minute 
detail of the strength and preparations of ^ the Romans^ 
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•nd of the numben of their troops. For from hence we 
fthftUbe able to discern with truth, what was the condition 
of this republic^ when Annibal had the boldness to inrade 
it: and what the forces, which that general not only dared 
to encounter in the field, but also gained such eminent 
adfttntages against them, as threw the Romans into very 
desperate oiremnstances. 

The armies that were under the command oFtbe con* 
suls, consisted of fear Roman legions, each of which 
'^-'/o contained five thousand and two hundred foot, and three 
hundred horse; besides the troops of the allies, which 
amounted to thirty'thousand foot, and two thousand horse* 
The Sabines and Tyrrhenians had raised for the present 
exigency above Bky thousand foot, and four thousand 
horse, which were stationed upon the frontiers of Tyrrhe* 
nia, under the conduct of a prmtor. Twenty thousand 
Umbrians and Sarsinates came also from the Apennines ; 
together with an equal number of Cenomans and Vene- 
tians. These were posted upon the Gallic borders, with 
design to make incursions into the territory of the Boians, 
and constrain that people to return again, and defend their 
own oountry. Such were the forces that were disposed 
upon the frontiers. They had also drawn together ao 
army in the neighbourhood of Rome^ to cover the city 
from surprise^ and to be held in readiness against all 
accidents. It consisted of twenty thousand Roman feot^ 
and fifteen hundred horse; besides thirty thousand foet» 
and two thousand horsey from the allies. The numbers 
that were severally enrolled in the public registera wove 
as follows. Among the Latins, eighty thousand foot, and 
five thousand horse. Among the Samnites, seventy ibou* 
sand foot, and seven thousand horse. The lapygiaaa and 
Mesapygians sent the names of fifty thousand foot, and 
aaxteen thousand horse: the Lucanians, thirty thousand 
foot, and three thousand horse. The Marsians, Mam- 
einian% Ferentioiaiis, and Vestioians, brought twenty 
t hon a an d fisot, and four thousand horae. In Sicily, and 
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at Torenlumy there were also iwo i^oiK^ each pf wjiiph 
ooBkiifted of f^iir thousand a^d two hundred fpoty with iwp 
huodrod horae* The nmohi^rft ^ the Romnns and Canv- 
paniiKMi corpUed iogeth<ir» weff iwp htiodr^d and .fifty 
tlKMisnodl fixHt and iweniy-lihf €»e tJlH>iii«iid horie. Thms 
the armies that werie dispgieted abrioad upon the fronliers 
consisted of near a luindred and fifty thousand jfootf with 
about seven thousand horse* And tihe ontiDe nuniWl'Sof 
those that were captdiie of bearing larins, both among tbe 
Romans and their allies^ were sevw hundred thousand 
foot, .and sereoty thousand hcwse. Such were the farces of 
this repuUicy when Annibal had the boldness to {kenotraAe 
into the irery heart of Italy* with an army wfajdbt acancely 
eqoaUcd twenty thou^nd men. Bui tUs is a potfit» whkh 
wc shall be able to shew in .a clearer light* in the sub- 
sequent parts of this history* 

The Gauls, having entered Tyrdhaaia, wasted all the 
covtatry without resistance; and at last direeted their 
aaarch towards Rome* Bat when they had advaoeed as 
fiur as Ciusiam, which is about thuee days' jouraey distant 
from Ae city, they were infinrmedi that the army, which 
had at ifirat been posted upon the frontiers of Tyrrhenia, 
was following oloee hchind, and ready to overte|ke then. 
They therefore divected their route hack again in haste, 
with a desigp to meet and engage dienu The two.avinies 
arrived in si^t about the time of sunset, and encamped 
at a moderate distance from each other. But when flight 
came osi, the Gauls, having Ugbted all their fires, and left 
the cavtflry behwd tliem in the camp, with /ordevs, -diat 
when they had just shewn themselves to the enemy in the 
rooming, thqr Aoald immediatciy pursue the route which 
they were geii^ to take» retreated anperceived to 'Fsesula, 
and there encamped; designing to receive 4heir horse as 
they came iip, and to fitU suddenly from thence upon the 
Romans. As soon as it was day, the Romans, perceiving 
that the ca^valiy alone was left sn sight, persuaded them- 
sehres that the>Gauk had afaready Aed ; and began 4p follow 
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in all haste along the road by which the horse now 
. retreated. But as soon as they approached the main body 

Z. -' »5 of the enemy, the Gauls suddenly appeared, and fell upon 
them. The action was for some time warm and obstinate. 
But the Gauls, superior both in bravery and numbers, at 
last obtained the victory. Six thousand Romans were 
destroyed in the place: the rest escaped by flight. Xhe 
greater part of these, having gained a neighbouring 
eminence, seated themselves upon it. The Gauls at first 
designed to attack them immediately in this post. But as 
they bad been much exhausted and fiitigued by the march 
which they had made the night before, and were impatient 
to take some refreshgient and repose, they placed a part 
of their cavalry only round the hill, and resolved to force it 
in the morning, in case that the Romans should then 
refuse to surrender at discretion. 

It happened, that Lucius iEmilius, who was at first 
encamped on the side of the Adriatic sea, but had hastened 
his march from thence, upon the news that the Gauls had 
taken their route through Tyrrhenia, and were advanced 
almost to Rome, arrived now most fortunately in the very 
moment when his^ assistance was chiefly wanted, and fixed 
his camp at a small distance only from the enemy* The 
Romans that had saved themselves upon the hill, having 
perceived his fires, and guessing the occasion of them, 
resumed their courage, and sent some men unarmed, in 
the night, through the fisrest, to acquaint the consul with 
what had happened to them. iBmiliue, finding that there 
was no time left to deliberate, immediately began his march 
towards the hill, at the bead of all the cavalry ; having 
commanded the tribunes to follow with the infantry at 
break of day. The Gauls, on their part, also perceived 
the fires, and conjecturing that the enemy was near, called 
together a council of their chiefs. In this assembly Ane- 
rbestus, one of the kings, observed to them, ^ that as they 
had gained so immense a booty, both in slaves, and cattle, 
and spoil of every kind, it seemed to be by no means i 
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prudent to venture on a battle, which must expose them 
to the danger of being stripped of all ; that they rather 
should resolve to return again directly to their country, 
while there was yet time to retreat with safety : and that, 
when they had lightened the army of its treasure, they 
might again take the field, if it should then be thought 
expedient, and renew the war against the Romans." 
These sentiments were readily embraced by all. They 
decamped therefore before break of day, and took their 
route back again through Tyrrhenia, marching along the 
coast. The consul Lucius, though he had increased his 
army mi\h the troops that were saved upon the hill, was 
unwilling to venture on a set engagement; and rather 
chose to follow close upon the enemy, with design to seize 
such opportunities as chance should oiler for attacking 
them with some advantage, and recovering part of the 
booty. 

At this very time, Atilius, the other consul, returning 
firom Sardinia, had disembarked his troops at Pisae, and 
was marching towards Rome, by a route directly opposite 
to that which the Gauls had taken. The latter had now 
almost reached the town of Telamon, upon the coast of 
Tyrrhenia, when some of their foragers were met by the 
foremost of the Roman troops: and being carried pri- 
soners to the consul, and examined by him, they informed 
him of all that had been transacted, and of the approach 
of both the armies: that the Gauls were extremely near; 
and Amilius following close behind them. The consul 
was surprised at to event so strange, and greatly overjoyed 
to find, that he had fallen thus happily upon the enemy, 
and inclosed them between two armies. He commanded 
the tribunes to draw up the troops in battle; to extend 
their front as much as the nature of the ground would 
sHflfer, without disturbing the order of their march : and 
to move slowly towards the enemy. And having observed 
an eminence that overlooked the road along which the 
Gauls must necessarily pass, he made haste, at the head of 
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all the cayalry , to seize that pott ; in the hope, that by 
being the first to begin the action, he ahoald secare to 
himself the chief honour of die Tictory* The Ganls, who 
as yet wer6 ignorant cf the arri^l of Atilius, and iiiiagiRed 
only that the other cx>lisiil had stretehed his taarch beibre 
them in the night, in order to possess himself of all the 
advantageous posts, detadied their cavalry^ together with 
a part of their ligh^^rmed troops, to force the Roaians 
firom the hill. Bat being soon acqnaiaCed with the truth, 
by otte of the prisoners that were takeiH they immediately 
ranged their inftoitry in order of battle: and that their 
disposition might be snited to tlw present exigency, tfaey 
gave to their whole army a double Iront; that thus they 
might be able to snstain at once the attack of those thai 
were coming upon them from behind^ and of these whom 
ihey now likewise knew to be adrancing in firont against 
them. 

Though ^miliiis had been before informed, liiat these 
legfons had arrived at Pisse, he had conceiwl no kind of 
expectation that they were yet so near. Bat being now 
assoted of their ^iproaeh by what passed upon the hiil, he 
presently sent away his cavalry to the place, to assist the 
combatants : and having also ranged his infimtry in oniier 
of battle lAer ihe usual amnner, he advanced against the 
enemy. 

Among t!he^Gatil8, the GflBsat», and after tb^n tfae 
InstArians, composed the front behind, that was Cnrnsd 
towards jffimilius. The Taurisd and the Boiana Jbrmed 
the opposite ttotH, and stood i-eady to receive the attack of 
Atilins and his legbns. The chariots were placed in tbe 
extremity of either wing. The plunder liad been dii 
t«moved to a neighbouring hill, and a detachment vas 
left to guard it. The army, being thus formed in douUe 
front, was not -only terrible to behold, bnt very proper also 
f<>r action. The Boians and insubrians wore the bnechei 
^ their Country, «nd were covered with Iq^t roilkar| 
ve«ts. Bat tlie Gssatas, who were both vain and &arlea% 
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being apprehensive that the biiahes which grew upon the 
place might be entangled in their habits, and obstruct 
their motions, threw away all covering, and keeping their 
arms only, presented themselves naked to the enemy. 
The fight was begun by the horse upon the hill, in the 
clear view of all the armies. For the numbers that were 
engaged were very great; the whole cavalry having run 
together in promiscuous crowds from all sides to the 
combat. In this action, the consul Cains, while he ad- 
vanced without sufficient caution too fiir among the eneniy, 
lost his life; and bis head was carried to the Gallic kings. 
The Romans, however, maintained the fight with so much 
firmness, that they gained at last a perfect victory, and 
kept entire possession of their post. 

Hie infantry now approached each others ofiering to 
view a spectacle, which mutt needs appear most strange 
and singular, I do not say to those alone that were present 
at it, bat to all who can at this time form in their minds a 
distinct conception of the scene. For certainly an engage* 
m^it between three different armies at once must strike 
with many circumstances, which are wholly diflerent from 
those of other combats, both in the appearance, and in the 
course of action. Nor is it easy even now ta determine^ 
whether the advantsges, which thb Gauls derived from 
this disposition of their forces, were not greater than the 
danger to which they were exposed. For though they 
were attacked on both sides, yet as their aiiny was formed 
with a double front, they were not only able to oppoie 
both enemies at once, but also mutually to protect and 
cover each oAet from any attack behind. But the chief 
advantage was, and which is indeed peculiar to this kind 
of disposition, that there was no place or room for flight, 
nor any hopes of sofety but in victory. 

The Remans were elated with no small joy, when they 
eav that Aey had thus inclosed the enemy as in a snare. 
Bet on the other hand, the appearance of the Gallic 
Agrees, and the unusual noise with which they advanced to 
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action, struck them with great amaasement. For^ besides 
their horns and trumpets, the number of which .was almost 
infinite, the whole army broke together into such loud and 
continued cries, that the neighbouring places every where 
resounded, and seemed to join their voices with the shouts 
and clamour of the instruments and soldiers. The very 
looks and motions also of the Gauls, that, stood naked in 
the front, and were distinguished by their comeliness and 
strength, greatly increased the terror. In the foremost 
ranks, the combatants were all adorned with chains of 
gold about their necks and hands. The Romans fixed 
their eyes with eagerness upon these; and if jthe appearance 
of the enemy disheartened them with fe^r, the prospect of 
so rich a spoil served only to inflame their .courage. 

The light-armed forces of the Romans, advancing first, 
as their custom is, to the ^ont of all the army, bejpn die 
fight by discharging a close and formidable shower of • 
darts and javelins. The Gauls that were in the ranks 
behind were in part secured against these weapons by 
their breeches, and their military vests. But those that 
stood naked in the front were thrown^ into great disorder 
and confiision, by an attack which they had not at all 
expected, and which they knew not how to obviate or 
resist. For the Gallic buckler was too small to cover 
them : and as their bodies were also naked, and of the 
largest size, the javelins that were thrown made their 
entrance more eiifectually, and in greater numbers. To 
turn the attack against these men was a thing impossible, 
by reason of the distance from whence they fought. Nor 
was it easy to force their way through so thick a storm of 
daits. In this perplexed and wretched situation^ some of 
them, being reduced at last to a state of senseless rage and 
madness, threw themselves among the enemy, and rushed 
voluntarily upon death: while the rest fell back upon 
their friends ; treading down the ranks behind them, and 
exhibiting in their faces all the marks of consternation and 
extreme dismay. Thus the fierce and daring spirit of the 
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Gaesatse was effectually checked and rendered useless, even 
in the first onset by the Roman javelins. 

The Romans, having made the signal for their h'ght- 
armed forces to reti^e^ moved forwards with the legions. 
Against these, the Insubrians, Boians, and Taurisci, suc- 
ceeded to the fight; and sustained it with the greatest ob- 
stinacy. Though closely pressed, and most dreadfully 
wounded, yet still they maintained their ground, and re- 
sisted with amazing force. Nor were they in any point 
inferior to the Romans, except in the advantage of their 
weapons. For as the Gallic buckler was of a smaller size, 
so their swords likewise were formed to strike only with 
the edge; whereas the Roman swords were made both to 
push, and strike. But when the horse came pouring down 
upon them from the hill, and attacked their flanlf, the 
victory was soon determined. The infimtry were slaugh- 
tered in their ranks, while the cavalry precipitately fled. 
Forty thousand Gauls were slain; and ten thousand taken 
prisoners. Among the last was Concolitanus, one of their 
kings. The other king, Aneroestus, escaped vdth a few 
attendants to a neighbouring place; and there killed him- 
self, with his companions. Tie consul, having collected 
t<^tber all the spoil, sent it away to Rome, and restored 
the plunder to the people from whom it had been taken. 
He then led his army through Liguria into the Boian ter- 
ritory : and having satiated his soldiers with the plunder 
of the country, he returned to Rome within a few days 
afterwards, and hung up in thecapitol the standards, brace- 
lets, and golden collars. The rest of the spoil, together 
with the prisoners, was reserved to adorn his triumph. 
Such was the fatal end of this invasion; which had 
threatened ruin and extreme destruction to all the states of 
Italy, and especially to the Romans. 

The Romans, elated by a victory so signal and complete, 
were persuaded, that they should now be able to drive the 
Gauls entirely out of all the country round the Po. They 
make great preparations, and having raised a numerous 
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Btwuff mod it Awvjf^ mkiir the odmaMmd of tbe neir 
QuintQs FuItiqs and Titos Manfiui. Tbe Boiaoi 
terrific bj tfam Jippraaetv and mrrendered at discretion. 
But by reason of the rains that fcU afterwards in gfost 
abundance, and becaase a dreadful pestiienoe ngtd also in 
the Roaiaii-^aasp, the test of the season |iafsed dter frilb* 
oat inj acticai. 

Tbe eoimiis of ihe following jeary P» Furius stnd C» 
FhM»inias» led tbe army a sseond tiase into Oaol^ throngh 
the eonotry of tlie Ananiarcsf who wore sitnated at bo 
great distance from Massilia: and having first gained that 
people to their alUanee, they odvimced into the territory 
of the Insubrians, near the place where the Addoa fiilla 
into the Po. Bat because they had suflkred greatly from 
tbe enemy, both as they passed the river, and while tliey 
were employed in their encampflsent, they were forced to 
remain for some time qniet withoot attempting any thing; 
and afterwards made a treaty with the Insubrian% by which 
they consented to leave the coontry. But when they had 
marched for some days round the borders of tbe provinoe, 
thejr passed the river Chisius, and came into tho district of 
the Ananes their allies: and having increased their army 
whh the forces of tbe country, tliey again invaded the In* 
subriaiis, on the other side towards the Alps, and spread 
fire and devastation over all their lands and villages. 
When the Insubrians iaw, diat the Romans were thns de- 
termined in their hatred, and not likely to be moved from 
their designs against them, they resolved to try tbe fbrtane 
of a general engagement. Having therefore brougbt to- 
gether all their military ensigns, and among the rest, the 
^Iden standards from the temple of Minervoy which were 
called the Immoveable, and having raised an army of full 
fifty thousand men, and furnished it with every kind of 
necessary stores, they marched in terrible array, as if as- 
sured of victory, and encamped before the eneihy. 

As the Romans were milch inferior in their numbers, 
they at first designed to take the assistance of the Gallic 
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tMopi, ttitft were with th^m in the eamp* But when tbey 
bad eoiMridercd on tke other hand^ that thisr people dl were 
flOCid tor AtfrfrMid nd perfidy, Md that tbepreselit con- 
tent WM ftgiinst dn enemy of tb^ «ame ruee And nation^ it 
jtmae d moM prudent not co trust theau in so critical and 
dangerous a conjtfticture. Tbey foreed them (berefere to 
pass the tiifetf and broke all the bridge«y keeping their 
own army still on tbia ride; By thla precaiitten, they not 
only were secure against all treason from the Oauts^ but 
laid their own troops also under the necesrity of sustaining 
tbe battle bravely to the lasU For as they bad now a 
river in tbe rear that was not fbf dabte^ there were no hopes 
of safety for them but in victory* When this was done, 
they made the necessary dispositions for the engagement. 

Upon this occasion, the Romans used a very wi^^e and 
sensible expedient, which Was first suggested by the tri^ 
bunes, wbo also instructed all the army, and every soldier 
in particular, in tbe manner in which it should be prae- 
tlacd. They had remarked in all their former combats, 
that the Gaals .were always fierce, impetuous, and very 
formidable, in their first attack : but that their swords were 
sueb as coald make but one single stroke ; by the force of 
which they were so bent and twisted, that unless the soldiers 
could have leisure to rest them upon the ground, and with 
the assistance of their feet recover them to their former 
sbape^ the second stroke was wholly without effect. They 
took, therefore, the pikes from the triarii, that were in the 
last line of tbe army, and distributed them among the co- 
horts of the 6nt ; with orders, that they sEbuId begin the 
attack with these, and afterwards use their swords. They 
then advanced in order of battle against the front of the 
enemy. The Gauls, by making their first stroke upon the 
pikes, rendered their swords unfit for any farther use. 
The Romans then ran forwards with their swords, and 
pressing close upon them, deprived them even of the power 
of attempting any second stroke. For as the Gallic swords 
were only formed to give a falling blow, a certain distance 
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wti alfPBjv ncoMiTmy for that purpose. But the Romans, 
who wwre anned with swordr that were sharpened at the 
poin^ were able to dhrect their thrusts against the breasts 
tod fiwea of the enemyi and gave wound after wound w^itb- 
aut remiasum, so that Ae greater part of all this nnmeroos 
srmy was at last destroyed upon the place. 

As the success in this engagement was chiefly t€> be 
ascribed to the prudent foresight of the tribunes, so, on the 
^er hand) the conduct of the consul Flaminius seems to 
deserve some censure. For, by having ranged his troops 
in battle upon the very banks of the river, so that there 
ff$B no space left sufficient for the cohorts to retreat, he 
deprived the Romans of one advantage, of which thej 
0i8ke great use in all their combats. If the enemy had 
gtinei but the least ground upon them in the action, the 
i^hole army must have been pushed into the river. But 
the courage and dexterity of the Romans saved them from 
this disgrace, and carried the victory to their side, in the 
mtnner which we have now described. They then returned 
back to Rome, loaded with various spoils, and with rich 
booty of every kind in great abundance. 

After this defeat, the Gauls sued for peace, and ofiered 
to submit to any conditions. But the consuk of the fol- 
lowing year, M. Claudius and Cn. Cornelius, prevailed to 
have all thoughts of peace rejected. The Gauls, being 
thus disappointed in their hopes, resolved to make a last 
and desperate e£Port. They sent a second time to tbe 
Gsesatae; and having hired a body of their troops, to the 
amount of thirty thousand men, they kept themselves in 
readiness, and waited for the arrival of the Romans. In 
the banning of the spring, the consuls led the army into 
the Insubrian territory, and encamped before Acerroe^ 
which stood between the Alps and the river Po. As they 
bad secured, upon their first arrival, all the advantageous i 
posts, the Gauls were unable to throw any relief into the 
place. But, in order to force the Romans to raise tbe 
siege, they sent a part of their army into the country of 
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the Aiumeis beyond the Po» and laid siege to a town that 
was called Clastidiam* As soon aa the Romans heard of 
this attempt^ the consul Claudias, taking with him the 
cravalry, together with a part also of the legions, marched 
in all haste to succour the besieged. The Gauls, being 
informed of their approach} raise the siege^ and advance 
ia order of battle against the enemy. When they came 
in sight, the Roman horse flew briskly to the charge* 
The Gatds for some time sustained their fury ; but being 
afterwards surrounded by them, and attacked at once both 
in flank and rear, they were at last completely routed by 
the cavalry ^one^ and forced to fly in great disorder. 
Many of them were pushed into the river, and perished in 
the stream: but the greater part were destroyed by the 
enemy in the place. 

After this action, the Romans became masters of Acerrse, 
and of all the stores that were laid up in it in very great 
quantity. For the Gauls had fled in haste to Mediolanumi 
the chief city of the Insubrians. Cornelius followed after 
them without delay, and presented himself before the town. 
The Gauls lay quiet and attempted nothing. But when 
the Romims had begun theit march back again towards 
Aoerrse, they then sallied out, and fallbg suddenly upon 
their rear, killed a great number of them, and forced some 
to fly. But the omsul, having ordered the advanced 
bodies of the army to return, encouraged them to stand, 
and repel the efibrts of the enemy. The fight now grew 
worm and obstinate. For the Gault, emboldened by their 
first success, for some time maintained their ground with 
firmness. At last, however, they were entirely broken imd 
defeated, and obliged to fly towards the mountains. Cor- 
nelius pursued closely after them; plundered all the 
country; and took Mediolanum by storm. After these 
great losses, the chie& of the Insubrians, despairing of any 
further means of safety, submitted their country and them-* 
selves to the Romans at discretion. 

Such was the end of the Gallic wars: which, if we 
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regard only the daring spirit and uodaanted brarery of 
the combatants, the forces that were bronght into tbe 
field, the battles that were fought, and the ntmiliers that 
fell in those engagements, must certainly appear as great 
and formidable as any that are known in history. But, 
on the other hand, if we reflect opon the rashness, with 
which these expeditions were prcjected, or the absurd and 
senseless conduct, by which they seterally were carried 
hito execution, nothing will be found more trifling or 
oontempttUe. For the Crauls, I do not say most fre- 
quently, but even in etery thing that they attempt, are 
hurried headlong by their passions, and never submit to the 
rule of reason. From hence it happened, that in a short time 
they were .dispossessed of alt the plains that are watered 
by the Po; some few places only, at the foot of the Alps, 
excepted. I thought it necessary, therefore, to give some 
account of the conduct and the fortunes of this people, 
from their first settlement in the country, to the time of t 
their final exclusion from it. Such incidents very properly 
belong to history ; and well deserve to be transmitted to 
all future times. For from these, posterity may learn, 
what little cause there is to dread the rash and sudden 
expeditions of any of these barbarous tribes : and in how i 
short a time their strongest forces may be dissipated, by 
those who are determined bravely to resist, and to struggle / 
even to tbe latest hope^ rather than be deprived of their ' 
just and natural rights. I am persuaded, that what histo- 
rians have recorded of the expedition of the Per^jans into 
Greece, and of the defeat of the Gauls at Delphi, has . 
served greatly to confirm and animate the Greeks, in the t 
contests which they so often have sustained in defence of ; 
their common liberty. For whoever revolves in his mind 
the wonderful transactions of those times, and considers ! 
the vastness of the preparations, the bravery of the armies, ,. 
and the almost infinite number of the forces, which were j 
all vanquished and dispersed by the superior conduct of ] 
those troops, who were able to oppose sense to violence, 
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and fkill to ra$biies», will €««Uy be AMored, ibat no provi- 
sion of arias or «toFe% no fences however numerous can 
strike so j;reat a terror into mm that are brave and reso- 
lute, as to force them to abandon aU thoughts of aafiKyi or 
over part with the hope of being able io defend their 
country. With regard to the Gauls ejspaciaUjTf their 
araiiesi eyen within these later times, have often spread 
the alarm among the atates of Greece, And ihis waa still 
a &rther inotiva, by which I was inclined to give a abort 
account of the events that haj^ned among this people, 
even from the earliest period of tlieir history. We now 
ratorn to the place from whence we made this digression. 



CHAP. III. 

1 HE Carthag^ian genial Asdrnbal) when he had now 
Sair e%ht years governed the affairs of Spain, and in Ae 
ooarse -of his administration greatly enlarged the swoy of 
hia republic^ luit so much by force of arms^ as by his 
address and dexterous managemeat of the princes of the 
43MNifltry, was one night murdered in his tent by a ccarlxiin 
Gaulf in resentment of some private iniuries. Annihal was 
at this time young : yet, because in aU his actioas he bad 
ahewn great proofs of courage and capaciiy, the Cartbagi- 
niaas heatowed upon him the ccmimand of the a^my. ile 
was no sooner invested with this charge, theA it wais clear 
to all who observed his conduct, that his intention was to 
maike w^r upon the Romans; as indeed it happened not 
long afterwards. From this time therefore, auspicious, 
aratual jealousies, and complaints, b^an to break out 
between the two republics. The Carthaginians, stung by 
4he diagvace and losses whidi they had sustained in Sicily, 
leakad earnestly for some occasion to revenge themaelves 
upon itfaeir enemies. The fiomans, on the other handi 
watched all their motions, suspected their designs, and 
themselves upon their guard against them. When 
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such were the sentiflients on both sides^ it was manifest tx> 
all men of judgment^ that a war mnst soon ensae. 

About this time the war commenced in Greece, in which 
the AchsDans, in conjunction with king Philip and the rest , 
of the allies, were engaged against the iBtolians. This we^ j 
called the Social war. 

We have hitherto been employed in giving such an 
abstract of the chief transactions both in Sicily and Afric, 
and of those events that were connected with them, as was 
agreeable to the design of these preliminary books. And 
thus we are arrived at that point of time, from whence -we 
proposed to begin our history : the commencement of the 
second war between the Carthaginians and the Romans, 
which is usually called the war of Annibal, and the Social 
war now mentioned. But before we engage in the descrip- 
tion of these wars, we shall give also some account of the 
afiairs of Greece which preceded this period : that our in- 
troduction may be complete, and the way be opened to 
every part of the history that follows* For as my design 
is not to write the annals of any particular country, to 
relate the affiiirs of Persia only or of Greece, as former 
historians have done, but to include in one gaoeral history 
all the known parts of the earth ; a design, in whidi I was I 
encouraged to engage by many circumstances that are { 
peculiar to the present times, and which will more fuUy be I 
explained hereafter; it seems necessary, that we first I 
should take a short review of the past fortunes and condition > 
of those states and countries that are chiefly celebrated in | 
the world. 

With regard indeed to the people of Asia, and to those 
of Egypt, there is no need to look back b^ond the times 
which we have just now mentioned. For the events that 
happened among them in a former age, have already been 
recorded by many writers, and are sufficiently known to 
alL Nor have they suffered, in these latter times, any 
change or revolution of so great importance, as might 
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make it necessary to recount any of those actions that pre- 
ceded. But we shall trace from a period more remote the 
fortunes of the royal house of Macedon, and those of the 
Achaean republic: the first of which, within the course 
even of our own times, has fallen to ruin ; and the latter 
grown to an amazing height of power, through the consent 
and harmony of its several parts. For though great pains C ./ ^ '' 
were formerly employed to engage the cities of Pelopon- 
nesus into this confederacy, yet the labour was without 
I effect. The interests, or the ambition, of particular states 
still influenced all their actions : and stifled their attention 
to the common liberty. But in these days, their union is 
so entire and perfect, that they are not only joined together 
in bonds of friendship and alliance, but even make use of 
the same laws, the same weights, coins, and measures, the 
same magistrates, counsellors, and judges: so that the in- 
habitants of this whole tract of Greece seem in all respects 
to form but one single city, except only that they are not 
inclosed within the circuit of the same walls. In every 
other point, both through the whole republic, and in every 
separate state, we find the most exact resemblance and 
conformity. 

Let us first enquire then, by what means the name of 
Achaeans came to be so generally received in all the parts 
of Peloponnesus ; since those to whom this appellation 
originally belonged were far from being superior to the 
rest, either in the number of their cities, the extent or 
wealth of their territory, or the courage of their people. 
For both the Spartans and Arcadians are far more nuroe- 
roas» as well as in possession of a much larger tract of 
coontry; and in all the acts of valour and martial prowess, 
they are well known to be inferior to none of the states of 
Greece. From whence then has it happened, that not the 
people of these countries only, but all the rest of the in- 
habitants of Peloponnesus, are so well pleased to receive, 
not only their laws and form of government,^ but their 
very name also, from the Achseans ? To ascribe all this to 
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chance h^ in a high degroe» abftord and foolish. It would 
become ua rather to search out ftooie cause, sioee nothing 
happciiB without a oauae ; oor even among those events which 
aeecn to be the most fortuitous. In mj jodgioentt then, 
this cause is nothing else than that equality and liberty, in a 
word, that democltitical species of government, wb^h is 
fiHuid more just and perfect in its kind among the AchseaDs 
than in any other state. This republic was at first com- 
posed of a small part only of the inhabitants only of Pelo- 
ponnesus; who voluntarily associated themselves into one 
body. But a greater number soon joined themselves to 
these, induced to it by persuasion, and the mmifest advan- 
tages of such a union. And some, as opportunities arose, 
were forced into the confederacy, but were soon well satisfied 
with the violence by which they had been compelled to 
embrace so esicellent a form of government For the new 
citizens were suflfered to enjoy all the rights and privileges 
that were permitted to the old. Every thing was equal 
among them all. Thus, by employing the means that 
were of all things most efiectual fi^r thcdr purpose, equality 
and gentleness, they soon arrived at the point which they 
had in view. To this we must ascribe the growth and 
strength of the coilfederacy ; and the flourishing condition 
which the people of Peloponnesus have from that time 
esjoyed. 

This form of government was of very ancient date 
among the Achaeans. Of this there are many proofs ; but 
it will be sufficient to mention only one or two. After 
those disorders that happened in the part of Italy that was 
caUed Great Greece, in which the Pythagoreans were con- 
sumed in fire, together with the house in which they weoe 
assemUed, the whole country was thrown at once into a 
state of anarchy and wild confusion. For the chief men of 
every city had perished in that horrible destruction. The 
towns all were filled with tumult, slaughter, and the most 
dreadful outrages. Upon this occasion, though d^uties 
were sent from almost all the states of Greece, to quiet their 
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ditsentioDS) and rcBtore peace among them, tbe Achfleans 
were the only people upon whose assistance and advice they 
consented to rely. Nor was this the only instance in which 
they shewed their approbation of the institutions of this re-t 
public. For not long afterwards, they resolved to imitate 
the whole model of their government. In this design the 
people of CrotoUf Sybaris, and Caulonia> associated them-* 
selves by mutual agreement into one confederacy, and built 
a temple for holding their common synods and assemblies, 
ineeribing it to Jupiter Homorius. They adopted likewise 
all the laws and customs of the Achaeans, and began to 
direct their whole administration by them. But Dionysiua 
tbe Syraciisan tyrant, and their barbarous neighbonr% who 
were very strong and powerful, in a short time &roed them 
to desist from the design; 

When the Thebans, after the great and unexpected vic* 
tory which they had obtain^ agaihst the Lacedasmonians 
in the battle of Leuctra, b^gan, with the surprise of idl, to 
lay clmm to the sovereignty of Greece^ various troubles and 
eommotions arose among the people of the country; 
and especially between the two contending parties: for 
the one refused to submit as conquered, while (the odier 
persisted stilt to claim the victory. In these drcumstanoes 
they at last agreed to yield all die points that were in dis- 
pute between them to the sole judgment and dedsbn of 
the Achseans. Nor was this preference obtained by any 
saperiority of strength or power ; for they were at that time 
the least of ail the states of Greece ; but was confessedly 
besfo^^ed upon that integrity and love of vixtoe by which 
they were distinguished above all other people. 

At this time, therefore^ they were powerfol in mdination 
only J atid not from any real stroigth. Their government 
had mot 'yet been able to acquire any considerable increase^ 
for want of a chief diat was capable of giving full aooom* 
plisfament to their designs. For as often as any appeared 
among them, whose views and conduct were suspected to 
tend that way, they were immediatdy opposed in every 
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enterprise^ and checked in all their motionif either by 
the Lacedasmonianif or still more frequentlj by the langs 
of Macedon, ) Bat when they had at last found one» whose 
abilities . wece equal to the task* they then soon made 
known the inherent exoellenoe and power of their republic, 
by carrying into execution that vast and glorious project^ 
of uniting all the states of Pelcqxuinesos to the body of 
their own confederacy. The first and chief author ot this 
union was Aratus the Sicyonian. Philopoemen of Me- 
galopolis, after many struggles, conducted it to its com- 
pletion; and Lycortas, with others who punned his 
measures, added to it its last firmness and stability. We 
shall take occasion to relate their several acticms, with the 
time. and manner in which they were performed, as fully 
and particularly as the design of this history may require. 
We shall, indeed, both now and at all times hereafter, 
touch hot lightly on the sereral parts of the administration 
of Aratus ; because he has left behind him a very &itbful 
and dear account <^his own transa.Qtions. But in all that 
regards the rest, we shall enlarge more copiously, and 
survqr their ocmduct with a nicer care. At present, in 
order to make this whole enquiry more easy to ourselves, 
as well as more intelligible to the reader, we shall look 
back to the time when the Achaeans, after they had b^n 
broken into separate bodies by the kings of Macedon, first 
formed the resolution of uniting again their several cities 
into one community. For from this b^inning their re- 
public gradually enlarged its bounds and power, till it 
arrived at last at that state of perfect greatness in wbidi it 
has been seen to flourish in these latter times. 

It was in the hundred and twenty-fourth Olympiad that 
the Patrians and Dymaeans associated themselves the first 
into this confederacy. In the same Olympiad, Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, Lysimachus, Seleucus, and Ptolemy Ce- 
raunus, alibied. The state of the Achseans before this 
time was, in few words, as follows* Tisamenes, the son of 
Orestes, being driven from Sparta upon the return of the 
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Hendidai^ gained possession of Acbaia by force, and 
was declared sovereign of the country. His descendants 
reigpied after him in natural successioUj down to Ogyges. 
Bnt when the children of this prince had ceased to make 
the laws the rule of their administration, ^d began to 
govern all things by their own arbitrary will, the Achaeans 
changed the constitution from monarchy to a common- 
wealth. .In this state they continued afterwards to the 
times of Alexander ; and though different accidents might 
in some conjunctures introduce a temporary change in 
their aflBurs, yet, upon the whole, they still preserved the 
fbrm.of a genuine democracy. Their republic was com- 
posed of twelve cities ; all of which now exist, except 
Olenus and Hellce^ which were swallowed by an inun- 
dation of the sea, not long before the battle of Leiictra. 
The names of the twelve were, Patrse, Dyme, Pharse, 
Tritsea, Leontium, ^gira, Pellene, .^ium, Bura, Cary- 
nia, Olenus^ and Helice; But after the death of Alex- 
ander, thb union was dissolved by various contests and 
dissentions that were raised among them, chiefly through 
the arts of the kings of Macedon. Every city was now 
engaged in a separate interest, and no longer acted in 
concert with the whole. The effect of this discord was, 
that some of them received garrisons from Demetrius and 
Cassandeir, and afterwards from Antigonus Gbnatas; and 
some were seized by tyrants; for Antigonus gave both 
establishment and support to a great number of these 
throughout all Greece. But in the hundred and twenty-fourth 
Olympiad, as we have already mentioned, they saw their 
error, and began to think of returning to their former 
state. This was the time in which Pyrrbus invaded Italy. 
Dyme, Patrse, Pharse, and Tritsea, were at first the only 
cities that agreed to unite themselves again in one com- 
munity ; and it is on that account that there is now no 
monument remaining of this new confederacy. About five 
years afterwards, the people of iEgium drove ou( the 
garrison, and joined their city to the league. Their ex- 
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ample tood was followed by the Burians, who killed tlwir 
tynulti and afterwards by the Caryniasia abo. FiMr when 
Iteas, the tyrant of Caryntaf saw that by the maDagement 
of Marcus and the Achaeansi^ the garrison was driven oat 
of iGgiuo), and the tyrant of the Burians killed, and that 
their forces were preparing to invest his territory upon 
every side, he laid down his royalty, and, having dbtaincd 
a promise of life and safety, associated his city to the 
confederacy. 

Some, perhaps, will be soltcitous^to know the motives^ 
by which I have been led back to this early period. My 
design then was, first, that I night maik precasdy. the 
time and manner, in which this secoiid confederaqr com- 
menced; and what were the cities which laid the first 
foundation of that establishment, which has subsisted even 
to the present times: and in the second places that the 
state and real circumstances of the facts themselves might 
declare the truth of what we have affirmed, ooncemiog the 
genius and the spirit of the Achaean commonwealth. For 
firom these it will be evident, that that equality and liberty, 
upon which the republic first was founded, have been the 
diief causes of its great increase. To which we nkay also 
add, the constancy and unshaken reaolutidn, with which 
they never cease to wage perpetual war against all those 
who, either by their own power, or with the assistance of 
the neighbouring kings, attempt to force their cities into 
slavery. Upon these principles, and by this conduct, they 
brought their wqik to its desired perfection ; using partly 
their own strength, and partly that of their allies. For all 
the assistance, which they received afterwards from these, 
was applied solely to promote the grand purpose of ihdr 
government. And even after those great exploits, which 
they performed jointly with the Romans, they were not in 
the least ambitious of obtaining any private advantage to 
themselves; nor ever claimed any other reward fer all 
their services, than the establishment of the common 
liberty, in the union of all the states of Pdoponneaus. 
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Tb€ truth of these remarks will| I say, be confirmed 
beyond all doubt, by the recital of the &cts. 

The cities, which we have just now mentfoned, remained 
under this form of government during the course of 
twenty-five years: in which time, they elected atinually 
two praetors, and a common secretary. But afterwards, 
they chose to place the whole administration in one single 
pnetor. The first who obtained that honour was Marcus 
of Carynia. Four years after this praetorsbip, Aratus the 
Sicyonian, though he was then no more than twenty years 
old, by his bravery and courage gave liberty to his country, 
and joined' it to the Achsean league; for he had always 
greatly adrau;^ the constitution of this republic Eight 
yean afterwards, being himself ' elected praetor of the 
Achasans for the second time, he found means to take 
Acrocorinthus by surprise, in which Antigonus had then a 
garrison. By gaining this important place, he delivered 
all the people of Peloponnesus from no small appre- 
hensions; restored the Corinthians to their liberty; and 
engaged them to become a part of the Achsean govern- 
ment. In the course of the same year, he made himself 
master of the city of Megara by some secret management, 
and joined it likewise to the confederacy. This was the 
year before the final defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily ; 
which forced them to abandon all the island, and pay a 
tribute to the Romans. Thus Aratus, in a short time, 
greatly enlarged the growing power of the Achaeans: and 
' ever afterwards, as long as he was employed in the ad- 
ministration of their affairs, his conduct was uniform and 
constant, and never deviated from the points which he had 
at &m in view: to drive the Macedonians out of Pelopon- 
nesus; to destroy the tyrants every where; and restore to 
the people all their natural rights, and that common 
liberQr which their ancestors had before enjoyed. 

Daring the life-time of Antigonus Gonatas, it was ^ 
task of no small difficulty, to resist on one hand the 
inti%iies and artful policy of that prince, and the rapa- 
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ciousoess and bold ambition of the £tolians on the other. 
For these two powers had advanced so far together in 
their unjust attempts, that they even formed the project of 
a league, for the entire destruction of the Achasans. But 
Aratus, by his wisdom and indefatigable pains, e£fectnally 
broke and frustrated the design. 

After the death of this prince, the Achsans entered into 
a treaty of alliance with the ^^tolians, and assisted them 
in the war against Demetrius. By this compliance all 
past jealousies were removed: and their former enmity 
gave place to confidence and friendship. When Deme- 
trius was also dead, after a reign of ten years only, and 
about the time in which the Romans first passed into 
Iliyria, the Achasans found thi^ conjuncture to be highly 
favourable to them for advancing their designs. For all 
the tyrants of Peloponnesus were now disheartened^ and 
diffident of their future safety. They had lost their master 
and their chief: the sovereign, by whom they were sup- 
ported and maintained in pay. On the other band Aratus 
urged them close: and shewed his resolution to abolish 
every tyranny. He promised great rewards and honours 
to those that would voluntaril}' submit: and threatened 
ruin and extreme punishment to all such as should refuse. 
By these means they were all engaged to divest themsdves 
of the royal power; to restore liberty to their several 
cities; and to unite them to the Achaean league. £ysiadas, 
the tyrant of Megalopolis, whose wise discernment taught 
him to foresee what would shortly hi^ipen, had resigned 
his dignity, and joined his country to the republic, even 
in the life-time of Demetrius. His exfunple was now 
followed by Aristomachus, the tyrant of Argos: and by 
Xeno and Cleonymus, the tyrants of the Hermionians and 
Phliasians. 

The ^tolians, who were .by nature rapacious and unjust, 
could not behold without envy this great increase of the 
Achaean power and strength. They b^an to flatter them- 
selves with secret hopes of breaking the confedciracy and 
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airiching tbemselveB with the tpoU. As they had forinerly 
shared with Alexander the towns of Acarnaoia^ and had 
afterwards - fonned the project of dividing also between 
Antigonus Gonatas and themselves the cities of. Achaia, 
they were now persuaded, that it would be no hard task to 
carry into execution this last design.' With this view, 
they resolved Co concert the matter first in private with 
Antigonus, the guardian of young Philip, and with Cleo- 
roenes king of Laoedsemon, and to demand . assistance 
from those princes. They knew that Antigonus at this 
time" governed Macedon in full security; and that he* was 
the declared and open enemy of the Achesans, because 
they had taken Acrocorinthus from him by surprise. 
They imagined therefore, that if they could once inspire 
the Lacedaemonians with the same hostile disposition, and 
engi^ them into this design, the Achseans, attacked at 
once on every side as occasion should direct, must neces- 
sarily sink beneath the efforts of their united forces. In 
truth, the prospect of success seemed very fair and pro- 
mising. But in concerting this project, one circumstance 
of great moment was forgot. For it never once occurred 
to their reflection, that Aratus was the man, who was to 
oppose all their measures, and counteract thdr motions : 
a man, whose abilities were superior, to every difficulty. 
And indeed so eflSsctually did he oppose tliem, defeating 
all'thdr counsels, and turning their projects to their own 
destruction, that this unjust and unprovoked attack, 
instead of accomplishing any part of that which was 
intended from it, served only to ^ve new life and vigour 
to the Achsaan commonwealth. We shall give a distinct 
and dear account of the manner in which the whole was 
then conducted. 

When Aratus saw that the Atolians were restrained by 
abame firom declaring themselves the open enemies of the 
Acbssansi fromwhom they h^^ recdved great services in 
tbe.war against Demetrius; yet that they were acting in 
private concert with the Lacedeemonians, and had suflbred 
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their jnloii0y» and their hatred of the Achawms, to cmrrjr 
them to iucb exeessy that wbeu Cleamenea had taken by 
•urpriae Tcgea^ Mantinea, and Orchpnienuc, which were 
^t that time not only in alliaiiGe with the iEtcdiansp but 
amooiated also to their government, they not only shewed 
IK> resentment of this insult, but even yielded to him the 
fnU possession of these eitiei; when he saw, that a natioo, 
whose character it was to declare war upon the slightest 
psetmti, even against those &om whom they had recemd 
na wrong, waa now on a sudden |o much changec), that 
they not only bore with patience an attack made nppo 
them in direct breach of treaties, but were even content to 
gifie up all their claim to three cities of importance^ that 
by means of diis new strength Cleomenes might be able to 
iwnt^in the war against the Achmms: when Aratus, 1 
say, and the rest of the chieb of the republic, had fully 
considered and debated all these circumstances^ the result 
ef their deliberations was, that they would not yet take 
arms avowedly against any power, but only hold them* 
selfes in readiness to oppose all attempts that should be 
made against them. This was their fint determination. 
But aome time afterwards, when Cleomenes had bnill the 
fortress, called Athenssum, in the Megalopolitan territory, 
and began to act against them in a hostile manner withool 
reserve^ the Achasans then called a general council, and it 
was then reserved, that war diould be declared against the 
Iiaoedflemonians. 

Sudb was the banning of that which is called the Cleo- 
menic war. The Achaeans at first designed to cmpfeyi 
their own proper forces only, in defence of their state and I 
eomitry. For it seemed less honourable to owe their 1 
safety to a foreign army: and they were willing also to 
preserve the iriendship of king Ptolemy ; to whom they 
wire inddiled for many fevours; and wbo on that aooonnt 
might perhaps shew some resentment, if they now invited 
any other power to their assistance. But as the war began 
to advance fast upon them, and was pressed with equal 
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vjfour and de^^terity by Qeomenes, who had sobTerted 
I the lawful ocnstitutioa of his eoontry* and astabluhed a 
\( tyranny in. Sparta, Avaui^ having caiefiilly weighed th? 
I daagety and made due reflection also npcMi the daring spirit 
/ and malicious disposition of the iEtolians, ptrcdTed that 
( it was necessary to have recourse in time to some exp»- 
dienly which might divert the filial consequences that were 
in view. Ip this design^ be turned his eyes towards Aati^- 
gonns, whom he knew to be a prmce of perfect juilgment 
and experia[ice; at all times ready to make alltancesy as 
occasbn shoidd requina; and punctual in observing them 
when made. But he remembered also^ that kings natu- 
rally bear ndther enmity nor friendship towards any ; bat 
are in both determined by the rule of interest alone. H^ 
j resolved therefore to explain at large tp Antigonus the 
' dangers that would probably arise, evep against himself, 
from the present situation of afiairs in Greece ; and endfs^ 
voar by that mean to draw him from his party, and engage 
him to joia his forces with the Achsane. It was requisite^ 
however, diat he should keep this resolution for some time 
secret. For he knew, that if it should be ono^ discovered^ 
Cleomenes and the .Sitolians would .employ every art to 
defeat his purpose. He was apprehensive also^ thai it 
might too much depress the courage of his coimtrymen, if 
he should seem to despair of saving the republic by its own* 
jgenuine forces t and more especidly, if he should now 
/apply for succour to the Macedonians, whom they always 
yhad regarded as their enemies. In the conduct therefore 
Txf this whole design, he was forced to employ the greatest 
secrecy and caution; and both to.speak and act in a man* 
ner very opposite to his real sentiments. And from hence 
it hq)pens,.jdiat many circumstances, which relate to this 
tmnsuction, are omitted in his memoirs. 

When he saw, then, that the Megalopolitans were the 
ficst and greatest sufoers in the war, both because their 
oonntry lay nearest to LacedsBmoo, and because the 
Adueans were themselves too much embarraised to send 
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the saocours to them that were necessary; when he con- 
sidered also, that this people were already favourably dis- 
posed towards the house of Macedon^ on account of some 
good offices which they had received from Philip the waa 
of Amynftas; he made no doubt, but that as soon m the 
war should become too heavy for their strength, they 
would immediately have recourse to Antigonus and the 
Macedonians. He sent therefore for Nicophanes and 
Cercidas; two Megalopolitans, who had formerly been 
connected with his fitmily by the ties of hospitality; and 
who by their abilities were very capable of promoting his 
desigo* To these he privately disclosed his project: and, 
throu^ their means, soon afterwards engaged the Me^o- 
pcditans to. send some deputies to the Achaean States, re- 
questing their permission to invite Antigonus to. their 
assistance. Nicophanes and Cercidas were themseWes 
appointed for the embassy : and their instructions were, to 
proceed without dday to the court of Maoedon, in case 
that the Acbaeans should approve of the deugn. . 

TheAchflsans yielded their consent: and the. deputies 
b^gan their journey without delay, and were admitted to a 
conference with the king. With respect to thdr own par- 
ticular country, they spoke in a few words oni^, what the 
occasion seemed bardy to require. . But they enlarged 
more copiously upon the general^ situation of aflSum in 
Greece; according to the instructions,; which th^ had 
received in private from Aratus. They explained the yiews 
of the ^tolians and Qeomenes; shewed the tendeacy of 
their designs; and warned the king of the fetal eaaae-^^ 
quences that were likely to result from this confederacy. ' ^ 
For though the AchsMUs only were most immioently! | 
threatened, y^ the danger must at last extend even, to j ; 
Antigonus Umsel£ It was clear to every jodgaaent, that ^ | 
the Achssans codd not loogBiaintain thejr ground, against : 
the eflbrts of two so powerfol enemies. Nor was it less 
clear and evident,, that Cleomenes and: the ^tqlians .would 
never be contented with the conquest of the Achaeanaoniy. 
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For sach was the dispontion of the iBtolians^-that tlie 
bounds not only of Peloponnesus, but even of Greece 
itself, would be thought too narrow for their rapaciousness 
and ^d ambition. And though the whole design and 
poipose of CSleomenes seemed at present to aim at nothing 
jnore, than the supreme command in Peiopmrneiusi yet 
/when this should be once obtained, there was no room to 
Idoubt, but that he would immediately enlarge his views, 
/and endeavour to seize the sovereign^ of the rest of 
\ Greece; at which he could never arrive^ but by the ruin 
of the Macedonian monarchy. They therefore advised 
the king to turn his thoughts upon the future: and to con- 
sider with himself, whether it would not be far more suited 
to his interests^ to join his forces with the Achseans and 
Boeotians, and contend with Cleomenes in Pdc^nnesus 
ibr the supreme command of Greece, than, by. neglecting 
at this time to save a great and powerful nation,, to be 
forced at last to maintain a war in the very heart of Thes- 
saly, and defend his. own proper kingdom, against the 
united forces of the ^tolians and Bceotians, the Lacedse- 
nionians and Acbieans. They fiirther added, that if the 
^tolians, softened by the remembrance of the service^ 
which they had received from the Achseans in the war 
against Demetrius, should forbear to take arms against 
them, they would themselves stand singly against the e&rts 
of Cleomenes, and should want no foreign succours,, unless 
the fortune of the war should prove in all points contrary 
Co their hopes. But in case that the success should &il to 
answer their endeavours, or the ^toUans declare them- 
selves their enemies, they then earnestly besought Anti- 
gonus, that he would interpose without delay, and give 
safety to the states of Pelqppnnesus, while there was yet 
time to save them. With regard to any terms of caution 
and security, they assured the king, that Aratus would take 
care to find such expedients, . as should fully satisfy all 
parties: and that he would send him notice also of the 
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Ume^ in which it would be msoaable fiw him fo heg;in b» 
mtrck to their iMiitaDce. 

AntigoBoi wM coDvineed that thin hind of feasooin^ 
waa perfectly jutt and solid; and began to apf^ his whole 
attention to the afiairs that were^ before him. fie aent 
letters to the Megalopolitans^ assaring them that he was 
ready to assist them with his &rees, in case that the 
Acbflsans should approve of the design. 

Wlien Nicophanes and Cerddas were retamed, and had 
ddiyered the letters, and made report of the favourable 
ifidinations of the king, the Megalopolitans^ being greatty 
frieaaed with their success, sent in all haate to the council of 
the AchsBans, and pressed them to invite Antigonus with- 
out delay, and leave to him the whole conduct of the war. 
Arains likewise, when he had heard in private from Nico- 
phanes of the disposition which the king had shewn with 
respect both to the Achseans and himself, was beyond mea- 
sure filled with joy. He now perceived, that he had not 
bellowed his pains upon a vain or fruitless project: and 
that Antigonus was by no means so entirely aUenated from 
him, as the JCtolians had believed. He judged it also to 
be a most happy circumstMice, that the MegalopoKtans, in 
rafiurring to Antigonus the care of their aflhira, had resolved 
to use the mediation of the Achaean states. For fab fint 
wish was, that there might be no want at all of foreign 
succours. But if necessity should force them to have 
course to any such asustance, be rather chose, that the a] 
plication should be made by all the states of Acbaia, thai 
by himself. For there seemed to be some cause to Itar, 
that if Antigonus, when he had first subdued the Laoed 
monians and Qeomenes, should engage in any ill design 
against the republic oi the Acbseans, the blame would all 
be in^uted to him alone: since all men would consider 
such a conduct as the effect of a just resentment, for the 
injury that had been done to the Macedonians by Aratus, 
in taking Acrocortnthus from them. When the Megal( 
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politttQf therefore bad Aewn the letters in the council of 
the Achfleaos^ and conjured them to invite Antigonua to 
their assistance without delaj ; and when the people bq^ 
to declare a|oud their readiness to comply with this request^ 
Aratus came fcvwards in the assemUy, and spoke largely 
in praise of the zeal and good inclinations of Antigonus^ 
and commended also the disposition of the people* But 
he exhorted them in the most earnest and pathetic maimer, 
'< to employ in the first place their utmost effi>rtS) and en- 
deavour by eveiy expedient, to defend their cities and 
their country, by their own genuine forces : that both their 
honour and their interest required it from them : and in 
case that fortune 4iould fiiil to give success to their endea- 
vours^ that it would then be early enough to implore the 
AMifit^nae.of their fiiends, when they had first been forced 
to>bandoi> «11 hi^es of safety from themselves,'' 

These eedtimeuts Were applauded by the whole assembly. 
They resolved^ therefore^ to adhere to this opinion, and 
sustain the war alone. But some time afterwards, when 
king Ptolemy) being persuaded that, the Lacedesmonians 
would be able to assist him more effectually than the 
Achaefuis in the designs which he had formed agunst the 
Vxskgk qf Maeedon, had rejected the alliance of the Achaeaosy 
and engaged to farnish Cleomenes with such supplies, as 
might enable him to carry on the war against Antigonus; 
when the AchseaoA had been surprised by Cleomenes upon 
their marcb* aod suffered great loss near Lycaeum \ when 
they had also been a second time defeated in the Laodician 
plains near Megalopolis, in which action Leusiadaa was 
slain; and lastly, when they had suffered a complete and 
dreadful overthrow hi a general engagement, at a place 
called Hecatombaeum in the Dymean territory; their 
afibirs were then so desperate, that, without any new delay, 
they with ^ne voice , agreed to invite Antigonus to their 
assistance. Aratus sent his own son to the king to settle 
the tensis of thrir agreement. But there was one point 
which caused no small embarrassment. It was not pro- 
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bable that Antigoooi would inarch to their rdief, ohlesa 
Acrooorinthus should be first restored* and the oitj of 
Corinth lifceiriae yielded to him for his place 6t arms. 
But the Achmuis would not venture to surrender Cortothy 
without the consent cS the inhabitants. Some little deiny 
was therefore made in their deliberations, till an espedient 
could be founds and such sureties ofieredi as might satisfy 
the lung. 

In the mean time Cleomenes, baring spread great teiTor 
every where by those victories that have now been men- 
tionedt advanced at leisure through the country ; drawing 
the cities to submissioui some by gentle means, and some 
by force. In this manner he gained Caphyse^ Pellenet 
Pheneum, Argos, Phlius, Cleone, Epidaums^ Hermiona, 
Troezen, and lastly Corinth, and then went and encanqwd 
before Sicyon. Happily these rapid conquests freed the 
Achaeana from that great difficulty which had obstructed 
all their measures. For no sooner had the inhabitants of 
Corinth commanded all the Acheans to leave the city, and | 
sent a deputation to Cleomenes to invite him] to take poa- 
session of it, than Aratus, having now obtained a fair and 
hcmest pretext, surrendered Acrocorinthus to Antigonus. 
Thus he wiped away at once all remembrance of his for- 
mer oflfence against the house of Macedon ; gave a strong 
assurance of .the sincerity of his intentions, with regard to 
the present treaty; and fomished the Macedonians with a 
commodious place of arms for the approaching war. 



CHAP. IV. 

il.S soon as Cleomenes heard that the Acbaeans had con- 
cluded a treaty with Antigonus, he marched fiom before 
Sicyon, and encamped upon the isthmus. He cast up an 
intrenchment round all the space that lay between Acro- 
corinthus and the Onian mountains : and persuaded him- 
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ueiff tiiat he was now secnre of obtaining the soTeragnty 
of Peloponnesus. 

Antigonus had long ago completed all his pieparationSf 
and waited only for the prqxsr time of action, as Aratus 
had advised. Bat when he saw the rapid progress of 
Cleomenes, he b^gan to apprdiend^ that this prince wonld 
soon advance^ and attack him even in. the very hearted 
Thessaly. He sent word therefore to the Achaeans^ that 
they should be punctual in the execution of the measuies 
that had been concerted ; and himself began his march 
with the army towards the isthmus, through Eubcea. For 
the iEtolianSf among other expedients which they contrived 
to prevent Antigonus from lending any assistance to the 
Achaeaos, had sent him notice, that his army should have 
no passage through Thermopylse; and in case he should 
attempt to march that way, that th^ would oppose him by 
force of arms. 

While Antigonus and Cleomenes lay in opposite camps 
npon the isthmus, the one watching his opportunity to 
pass into Peloponnesus, the other ready to oppose his en- 
trance the Achseans, though much weakened by their 
losses, still maintained their courage^ and resolved to pursue 
the war with vigour. And when Aristotle, a citizen of 
Aigos, had formed a party in the plade against Cleomenes, 
they immediately sent away Timoxenus with a body of 
forces, who made themselves masters of the city. This 
happy accident gave instantly a new face to their affiiirs. 
For so efiectually did it depress the ardour of Cleomenes, 
and damp the courage of his army, that though this general 
was possessed of all the advantageous posts, and furnished 
with supplies of every kind in greater abundance than An- 
tigonus; though he was far more bold and enterprising 
than that prince, and more strongly animated by the love 
of glory; yet no sooner had he received the news that 
Argos was taken by the Achaeans, than he at once aban- 
doned all his conquests, and rather fled than retreated 
homewards; as if he had feared, that the enemy would 
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ioon fttrroand him ott e^ery side. In thk wayi he found 
mesni to enter Argos, and for some time bad hopes of re- 
GoveriDg the city, bat was at last repulsed. For as the 
Achaeims maintained their post with coamge^ so the inha- 
bitants especially resisted with a more than common force 
And obstinaqr, as if they had designed to make atonement 
for dieir past offence^ in having embraced fail party. 
When this attempt had failed, he continoiBd his ronte 
thxoogfa Manfinea, and retnmed again to Sparta. 

Antigonus now entered Pdoponnestts without resistaifee; 
took possession of Aerocorinthns ; and advanced with great 
celerity to Argos: from whence^ when he had first bestowed 
high commendations upon the courage of the inhabitants, 
and settled the affiurs of the ciqri he continued his march 
towards Arcadia. He drove out the garrisons from all the 
forts that had been built by Qeomenes, in the territory of 
the iEgians and Belminates, and filled them with the 
troops of Megalopolis. He went afterwards to .ffigium, 
and was present in the council of the Achsean states. He 
there shewed at large the motives of his conduct : pro- 
posed his sentiments with regard to die future operationa 
of the war, and was declared the general in chief of the 

allies. 

After some time spent in winter quarters in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sicyon and Corinth, as the spring now ad- 
vanced, he again b^gan his march with the forces, and 
arrived in three days before T^gea : and being joined there 
by the Achmans, he immediately invested the town. The 
siege was pushed by the Maoedobians with so much vigour, 
as well by mining as by the other methods of attack, that 
the inhabitants in a short time lost all hope, and submitted 
at discretion. Antigonus, having secured the place by a 
suflScient garrison, advanced in haste towards Laoonia. 
When he approached the frontiers, he engaged the Lace- 
daemonians, who were there encamped, in some slight skir- 
mishes, hoping to draw on a general battle. But having 
received notice by his spies, that the garrison of Orcho- 
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meani had retired from the place and joined deomenea, 
be iminedfartely deeaorped, and directing his mardi chat 
w^, took the town in the first assault. He next laid 
siege to Msntinea, which was struck with terror, and sur- 
rendered* Marebing from thence, he gained Heraea and 
Telpbossa^ which were yielded voluntarily to him by the 
inhabitants ; and afterwards, as the sommer now was past, 
returned again to iEgium, to be present at the council of 
the states* He sent away the Macedonians to tsJte their 
winter quarters in their own country, while himself stayed 
behind Bt ^gium, to deliberate widl the Achssans on the 
measures that were proper to be pursued. 

When Cleomenes saw that die Macedonians were dis* 
missed) and that Antigonus was left in ^ginm with only 
the mercenary troops; that he was distant foil three days' 
joumejr from Megalopolis ; that this city, on account both 
of its great extent, and the small number of the inhabitants, 
could not easily be guarded agiunst aA enemy ; that at this 
time especially, it actually was guarded with less attention 
than before, becanse Antigonus was near; and that the 
greater part of the citizens, who were of age to bear arms, 
had been already lost, in the engagements taear Lycseum 
and the Laodician plains; he found means, with the assist- 
ance of some Messenian exiles, who at that time resided in 
the place, to enter die city privately by night But when 
day appearedf the inhabitants maintained their ground 
with so much bravery, that he found himself in the greatest 
danger, not only of being forced back again with loss, but 
of suffering an entire defeat : as it had happened to him 
about three motiths before, when he made the same attempt, 
and entered the city in the part that was called Colseuni. 
At this time, however, as his forces were very numerous, 
and had seized on all the advantageous posts, he at last 
accomplished his design; drove out the Megalopolitans; 
and made himself master of the place : which be immedi- 
stely pillaged, and destroyed with so much bitterness of 
rage and fury, as left no hope that it ever could again be 
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inhabited. This severe treatment seems to have flowed 
from no other cause than the mere resentment of Cleo- 
menes: who was enraged to find, that among all the 
Megalopolitans and Stympbaiians, not one could be pre* 
vailed upoi\ at this conjuncture to embrace, his interests, ' 
and betray the liberties of his fellow-citizens. Among the 
Clitoriaos indeed, a generous people, and passionately fcmd 
of freedom, there was found a single traitor, . named 
Thearces, whose baseness seemed to cast some inikmy 
upon htt country. But the Clitorians upon that acoouot 
very reasonably deny that he derived his birth from them, . 
and declare him to have been the spurious and deserted 
ofispring of a soldier from Orchomenus. . . 

In composing this part of my history,. as I have chiefly, 
followed Aratus for my guide, and drawn my materials from 
him, and as many persons are inclined to prefer Phylarchus, 
who gives a very difierent account of these transactions, 
I think it necessary to bestow in this place some little ob- 
servation upon the talents and capacity of this historian ; * 
thai his relations, which indeed are &bulous and fidse, may 
no longer possess that credit, which ought only to be paid 
to those that are genuine and true. 

This writer then, through every part of his perfbrmaocey. 
has shewn abundant proofs of haste, inaccuracy, want of 
judgment, and discernment. But it is not my design to 
enter into a critical examination of them all. I shall, at 
present, consider his accounts of those transactions only, 
which fall within the period of the Cleomenic war. And 
the^, indeed, will be sufficient, not only to explain his 
sentiments, and the temper with which he wrote, but to 
shew also in what degree he was possessed of those abilities 
that are requisite for such an undertaking. 

In order to expose the cruelty of Antigonus and the 
Macedonians, and of Aratus and the Achasans, he relates, 
that the Mantiiieans, after they had been conquered by 
them, were punished in a manner the most severe: and. 
that the largest and most ancient city of all Arcadia was 
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oondeimied to straggle with such calamities as filled the 

Greeks with astonishment and horror, and melted them 

into tears. lie then endeavours to move his readers to 

^x>mpassion| and force them even to feel the sufferings 

which he rentes : setting in view before them the companies 

of unhappy women, joined together in embraces, striking 

■ their bare bosoms and tearing their dishevelled hair, and 

describing the lamentations and the tears of husbands and 

their wives, who, together with their children and their 

I aged parents, were dragged away in promiscuous crowds to 

' slavery. Thus it is that in every part of his work, bis chief 

'. pains and art are constantly employed in painting scenes of 

misery and horror. But surely there is no need to use 

many words, to explode a kind of writing so mean and 

womanish. Let us consider rather, what is < the genuine 

and proper character, and what the peculiar use, of 

bistory. 

A historian then, instead of endeavouring, like the 

writers of tragedy, to strike the reader with admiration or 

with terror, instead of dressing up probable speeches^ and 

i enumerating all the circumstances that might posi^ibly have 

I followed after every accident, should be satisfied with giving 

\ a bare relation of such facts and discourses as really 

I happened, though perhaps they may contain nothing great 

or elevated. For the nature and design of tragedy are 

▼ery different firom those of history. The business of the 

foitner is, to strike and captivate the minds of the hearers 

lor the present moment, by such representations as are 

barely probable: whereas history professes to give lessons 

of improvement even to fiiture times, by relating such 

/discourses and events as are strictly true. In the one, 

therefore, the probable, though false, may be sufficient to 

conduct us to the end in view, which is amusement and 

d^ght; but the other, whose proper work is to convey in- 

strticlion, must be always built on truth. 

In recounting all these dismal accidents, Phylarcbus is 
lor the fnost part silent also with respect to the cause and 
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motives by which they were occasioned. And yet, unlcw 
we are piwiously informed of these^ it is noC possibk to 
know whether the case can reasonably lay claim eiAer So 
our indignation or our pity. It is, for instanoe, a hinicat- 
able spectacle, to sec a free man whipped wiA rods. Bot 
when this is the proper punishment of his crimes, it must 
be allowed to have happened justly to him ; and whenever 
it is done for the sake of discipline and refprmatioii, we 
even applaad those persons who inflict it. To take away 
the life of a citizen, is considered as a most horrid crimen 
and such as calls for the severest vengeance. Yet a man 
may openly destroy an adulterer or n robber, without any 
fear of being punished for it. And those who rescue their 
country from a traitor or a tyrant, arc even thought wordiy 
of the greatest honours. It is manifest, therefore, diat m 
order to pass a perfect judgment on any action, instead of 
barely contemplating the act itself, we should examine the 
causte that produced it» together with the intention and 
the views of those by whom it was done : for, agreeably to 
the difference that is found in these, the action will be 
likewise different. 

With regard to the fact which occasioned these refitc^ 
tions, the truth is as follows. The Mantineaas, without 
any provocation or excuse, had deserted the Achanin cod- 
federacy, and delivered up their country and tbemsdves, 
first to the £tolians, and afterwards to Cleomenes, and 
were joined by him to the Lacedaemonian state. In these 
circumstances, about four years before the arrival of Aoti- 
gonus, th^y were conquered by the Achaeans, widi the 
assistance of a party that Aratns had gained within the 
city. But so far were they from being exposed at this 
time to any severe or cruel treatment in resentment of their 
oiFence, that, on the contrary, all Greece talked loudly of 
the sudden change which seemed to have been effeeted in 
the disposition of these people towards each other. For 
when Aratus had made himself master of the dty, he 
strictly forbade his soldiers to touch any of the goods of 
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the inhabitants. And having afterwards called the people 
tdgetheTj he exhorted them to resume their courage, and 
remaiin satisfied in their present state : for that as long as 
they would consider themselves as a part of the Achaean 
government^ they might live in perfect freedom and se- 
curity. An indulgence so unexpected, and which so fiur 
exceeded all their hopes, changed at once the inclinations 
of the Mantineans. They no longer remembered the 
friends whom they had lost in battle, or the dangers to 
which themselves had been exposed; but embraced the 
Achnans, who so -lately were their enemies; admitted 
them to their houses and their feasts ; and strove to express 
their joy by every act of hospitality and kindness. And 
this indeed was highly reasonable. For certainly no people 
ever fell into the hands of a more merciful or more gene- 
rous enemy; or escaped with so little difficulty from those 
! calamities that are esteemed the greatest in human life, 
^ A happiness which they entirely owed to the humanity of 
' Aratus and the Achsans. 

Some time afterwards this people, being disturbed by 

some intestine tumults, and apprehensive also of some 

danger from the Lacediemonians and iEtolians, requested 

from the Achseans a garrison for their security. The 

Aehaeans chose by lot three hundred of their own citizens; 

who all left their country and their fortunes, and went and 

resided in Mantinea^ to watch over the liberties and safety 

of that city. . They added also to them a body of two 

hundred mercenaries. But the Mantineans not long 

afterwards, taking occasion from some new dissensions 

vrhich broke out among them, called in the Lacediemonians, 

delivered their city to them, and killed all the Aehaeans that 

were in the place. A perfidy, more horrible and impious 

liban can be well expressed. For though they had resolved 

no disclaim the friendship of the Aehaeans, and forget all the 

ffavours which they had received from their republic, yet 

.• they ought at least to have sent home unhurt those troops 

which they had before admitted as allies ; since by the laws 
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of nations this in(]ulgeDc& is always granted even to ao { 
enemy. But the Mantineans resolved to violate th( 



laws; insult the common rights of mankind; and perpe* \ 
trate an inexpiable crime; that by such a conductt they \ 
might be able more strongly to assure Cleomenes of their ! 
zeal and close attachment to his cause. This action surely \ 
might, in justice, draw after it the heaviest resentment. 
To imbrue their hands in the blood of those by whom 
themselves, when they had fallen into their power not long; 
before, were dismissed with pardon ; and who at this very 
moment were employed in defending the liberties and 
safety of their city : what, let me ask, would have been the 
proper punii^hment for such a crime? It will, perhaps, be 
said, that as soon as they were conquered, they should have 
been sold fur slaves, together with their wives and children » 
But this is no more than what is usually permitted 6y the 
laws of war, even against those who have not been guilty of 
any uncommon wickedness. The Mantineans, therefore, 
deserved to be treated in some more rigorous manner. | 
And if they had even been involved in all that wretchedness 
which is described at large by Phylarchus, it would have 
been so far from exciting the Greeks to sympathy and 
compassion, that on the contrary they must have applauded 
those who took care not to leave so great a crime unpu- 
nished. But in truth the whole which they suffered was, 
that their goods were pillaged, and the citizens exposed to 
sale. It is clear, therefore, that Phylarchus, in order to 
surprise and strike the reader, has invented not only a mere 
heap of falsehoods, but such falsehoods too as bear not any 
shew of probability ; while, through an excess of ignorance, 
he makes no mention of a fact that was coincident with 
that which he relates, and which might very properly have 
been connected with it. For when the Achseans, at this 
very time, had taken the town of Tegea by storm, they 
used none of the same severity towards the inhabitants. 
Yci if the sufferings of the Mantineans had been the bare \ 
effect of u cruel disposition in their enemies, it seems 
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reasoDable to suppose, that the people of Tegea would 
havQ been treated also with equal rigour. But as the 
Mantineans alone were punished with severity, it is manifest 
beyond an doubt that the' conduct of the Achceans must, 
of necessity, be ascribed to some other cause. 

In another place he relates, that Aristomachus, a man 
of an illustrious family, descended from a line of tyrants, 
and who was himself tyrant of Argos, having fallen alive 
into the hands of Antigonus and the Achaeans, was con- 
ducted to Cehchrea?, and there put to death in tortor^ 
the most merciless and cruel that ever were inflicted upon 
man. And then, after his usual manner, he goes on to 
describe the loud and moving lamentations of the unhappy 
sufferer,' which were heard at midnight through all the 
neighbourhood ; that some were struck with horror, while 
some* doubted of the fact; and that others, inflamed with 
indignation, ran in crowds towards the house from whence 
the cries proceeded. But let us pass over these scenes of 
terror and amazement, which have already been suflSciently 
exposed. In my judgment then, though Aristomachus 
had been guilty of no offence against the Achaeans, the 
whole tenour of his life, and the wicked tyranny which he 
had exercised upon his country, might very deservedly 
have drawn upon him the severest punishment. Yet Phy- 
larchus, ' with design to throw a greater splendour on his 
character, and more effectually to raise the indignation of 
the reader, declares, not only that he was himself a tyrant, 
I but that he was descended also from a race of tyrants; an 
j accusation in itself the heaviest that can be well conceived. 
,For the very name of tyrant includes the full extent of 
wickedness, and implies the commission of every kind of 
icrime which man can perpetrate. But in truth if he had 
been forced to sufier the most cruel punishment, as this 
historian relates, he never could have made by it a due 
atonement for the transactions of one single day ; the day 
' when Aratus entered Argos with a body of Achieans, and 
, gloriously exerted all his efforts to restore liberty to the 
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city; but was forced at last to relire» because hk porcjr 
within the walls were restrained from joining bin, diroogh 
apprehension of the tyrant. For Aristomach^ cm pre- 
ieoce that the inhabitants were secrelly eogaPcl in the 
design, and had fafoored the entrance of the Achaeansw 
seized dgbty of the chief among die eitisens, and caused 
.them to be put to death in torture, even before theses of 
•their fiiends and fiimilies. 

I. forbear to relate the whole of his Aigitious tife^ with 
the crimes which his ancestors before him had committed^ 
The task would be too tedious. If at last then he was 
forced to suflfer in some degree that cruel treatment which 
he had practised against others, this surely cannot be 
esteemed too severe or shocking. It should rather raise 
onr indignation if such a man had died, without bdng first 
exposed to any kind of vengeance or calamity. Nor ought 
it to be censured as an instance of injustice in Aatigonus 
and Aratus, that when they had fairly taken him in war, 
they put him to death in torture; since if they had treated 
him with the same severity even during the time of peac^ 
Uie action must have been applauded by all men of sense. 

But if, besides his other crimes, he was gailty likewise 
of the worst ingratitude and perfidy towaids the Achssans, 
what punishment will he then be thought to have de- 
served? Yet this was in truth the fact. For when die 
death of Demetrius had left him naked and defenoelesi^ so 
that he was oonstrained to lay down his sovereignty, he 
found, beyond all his hopes, a safe and hcmonrable refuge 
in the generous clemency of the Achaeans; who not only 
oovwed liim firom the punishment that was due to his past 
tyranny, but received him into their republic^ and even 
3rielded to him the greatest honours of the state; for he 
was raised to be their general and pi^sstor; But no sooner 
had he conceived some, hopes of recovering again hk 
former fortune by the assistance of Cleomenes, than he 
forgot at once all the kindness, that had been shewn 
towards him ; separated his country from the confederacy; 
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and jouied biniddf to the enemy, at the Tery time when 
the Adbeans were in greatest want of his assistance. 
After sucb a baseness, instead of being put to a cruel 
death by ffght at Cienchreae, as Phylarchus relates, be 
shoold rath^ have been led through all the towns oi 
Pdc^anesus, exposed to every Idnd of torture and indig- 
nity, and afterwaids have been deprived of life. But, in 
truth, this man, after all his wickedness, was only thrown 
into the sea, tor some crimes that he committed during his 
stay at CeochresB. 

This historian seems to have been persuaded, that acts 
of violence cor injustice were those which chiefly merited 
his attention. Hence it is that he exaggerates, end relates 
in the fullest and most pathetic manner, the sufierings of 
the Mantineans, but makes no mention of that glorious 
firmness which appeared in the conduct of the Megalopoli- 
j tans at this conjuncture. As if history should rather be 
employed in describing bad actions than those that are 
laudable and virtuous, or that the reader would fixid less 
matter of instruction in such examples as deserve to be 
admired and imitated, than in those which are fit only to 
be detested and avoided. In bis account of the taking of 
Megjslopolis he relates*, that Cleomenes not only preserved 
the town from being pillaged, but sent letters also to the 
Msgalopolitans, who had retired to Messene, and offered 
to restoro their city to them on condition only that they 
would embrace his interests. And this is done with design 
to extol the magnanimity of Cleomenes, and his modera- 
tion towards his enemies. He then adds, that the Me- 
galopolitans refused to hear the letters to the end, and 
were hardly restrained from stoning the messengers who 
broBghl them. But here his relation is concluded. With 
respeot to all that should afterwards have followed, he ia 
entirdy silent ; neglecting the lAost fair occasion of per- 
fimniog that which is, indeed, the peculiar work of history : 
I mean, the task of recording a great and Jioblo instance 
of uncommon constancy and resolution, and of recom- 
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mending it to oar praise anil imitation. For if eyeiy 
public testimony, by which we declare our afifection and 
steady zeal for the interests of our allies, be^steeawd & 
thing highly laudable and virtuous; if those who can see 
their country wasted, or choose to sustain the miseries of 
a siege ratheir than desert their friends, be thought worthy 
not only of applause, but of the greatest rewards and 
honours, what then must be our opinion of the Megalo- 
politans? how admirable their conduct, and how great 
their character ! They saw their lands laid waste and pil- 
laged by Cieomenes, and themselves constrained to abandon 
ait their territory, for their attachment to the interests of 
the Achssans. Yet when beyond all hope they might have 
been again restored to their city and former fortunes, they 
chose still to be deprived of their estates, their sepulchres, 
temples, country; the dearest and most valuable posses* 
sions of all that belonged to man ; rather than betray that 
faith by which they had bound themselves to their alliee. 
Can any thing be conceived more great and generous than 
such a resolution ? Or could any action better have de- 
served the attention of a historian ; or have been more 
proper and effectual to excite his readers punctually to 
observe all treaties, and to concur with their allies in all 
things that may strengthen their confederacy, and fix their 
government upon solid grounds? But Phylarchus patees 
over the whole in silence; blind to merit the most illcte- 
trious; and through want of judgment unable to discern 
what actions best deserve his notice. 

In another place he affirms, that the Lacedsmoniaos 
gained a booty of six thousand talents from the spoils of 
Megalopolis; and that two thousand of them were,. by the . 
customary distribution, allotted to Cieomenes. . It must 
surely seem a matter of surprise that tliis writer dionld 
thus be found to want even that common knowledge, con- 
cerning the wealth and abilities of the Greeks,, with which 
every historian should especially be acquainted. For, not 
to speak of those calamitous times in which the fortunes of 
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tills people were contmualty waited by their wars against 
the kings of Macedon, and by civil wars among themselvea, 
I msty yentpre to declare) that, even in the present age^ 
when they h've together in perfect peace and union, and 
possess all things in the greatest plenty, the sale of all the 
effects and riches of the whole province of Peloponnesus, 
the inhabitants alone excepted, would by no means be 
sufficient to produce 60 large a sum. That this is no vain 
surmise, but an opinion founded tipon truth and reason, 
will most evidently appear, if we consider only the fol- 
lowing fact, which is • well established in history, and 
sufficiently known to all. When the Athenians, in con- 
junction with the Thebans, designed to attack the Lace- 
dasmonians, and hnd raided an army of teu thousand men^ 
with a fleet of a hundred triremes, in order to defray the 
cxpences of the war, it was resolved to impose a tribute^ 
proportioned to the estate of every citizen^ For this 
purpose, when an estimate had been made of all the wealth 
and goods, the houses and lands of Attica, the whole was 
found to amount to no more than five thousand seven 
hundred and fifty talents. From hence then we may very 
reasonably collect the truth of what 1 have affirmed con- 
cerning the people of Peloponnesus. 

But with regard to the spbils of Megalopolis, we never 
cin suppose with any shew of probability that they 
exceeded, even at the highest valuation, three hundred 
talents; since it is acknowledged, that the greater part, ai 
well of the slaves as free citizens, escaped to Messene. 
With respect to this' opinion likewise, the following 
instance must be allowed to be decisive. The Mantineans, 
both in wealth and numbers, are confessed even by Phy- 
larchus himself to. be inferior to none of the people of 
Arcadia. Yet when their city was surrendered after a 
siege, so that not a single person could escape, nor any 
part of their effects be easily concealed, the whole value of 
tlic plunder, with the ' inhabitants themselves included. 
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amoooted to no greater sam ihaa that which I have 
mentioned. 

What he afterwards relates is still more wonderful • 
That ten days before the action« a messenger came from 
Ptolemy, to acquaint Cleomenes that the king would no 
longer furnish money for the war, bnt advised him to make 
peace with Antigonns ; and that Cleomenes, when be had 
reoeifcd this message, resolved immediately to force the 
enemy to a battle, before the troops should be informed of 
what had happened, because he was by no means able 
from his own revenues to support and pay the army. Yet 
if Cleomenes had so lately gained six thousand talents, be 
aurpassed even Ptolemy himself in wealth. And if he had 
possessed three hundred only, he might still have 
4he war against Antigonus, without any difficulty or 
Ireis. To affirm, therefore^ that Cleomenes was master of 
ao great riches, and at the same time to declare^ that be 
depended entirely on king Ptolemy for the necessary 
diarges of the war, is a foult so gross, that it betrays the 
greatest want of judgment and capacity. Absurdities of 
the same kind with those that have been mentioned, are 
every where to be found in this historian ; not in his ac- 
counts of these times only, but in every part of his per- 
formance. But these, which I have here examined, will 
be sufficient for the present purpose. * 



CHAP. V. 

^FTER the reduction of Megalopolis, and while Anti- 
gonus lay in winter quarters in the city of Argos, Cleo- 
menes, having drawn his troops together in the beginning 
of the spring, and encouraged them as the occasion re- 
quired, immediately began his march, and threw himself 
into the midst of the Argian territory, with design to lay 
waste and plunder it. This step was thought by many to 
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be much too bold and hazardous ; because the entrance to 
the Gountiy by through passes that were very strong anc( 
difficult. Bat others, of a better judgment, were \yeT* 
suaded that the attempt was both wise and safe. For 
Cleomenes was, in the first place, well assured, that as the 
Macedonian forces were now dismissed,* his march into the 
province would be perfectly secure from danger. He con- 
sidered also, that when the inhabitants of Aigos should 
behold the country wasted to their very walls, they would 
not fail to express their discontent by loud clamours against 
Antigonus; that if this prince, unable to withstand the 
reproaches of the multitude, should draw out his troops 
and venture on a battle, the Lacedaemonians might be sure 
to gain an easy victory; and, on, the other hand, if Anti- 
gonus should remain unmoved, and still keep himself be- 
hind the walls, he hoped at least that the attempt itself 
would serve to check the spirits of the enemy, and raise 
the courage of his own troops; and that afterwards he 
might retreat with safety. The event fnlly answered all 
his expectations. The people, enraged to see their country 
ruined, ran together in crowds, and threw out bitter in- 
▼ectives against the king. But Antigonus supported aH 
their insults with such steadiness as was worthji of a general 
and a prince; and being determined not to sufier imy 
motives to prevail against the dictates of sense and reason^ 
he remained quiet within the city. Cleomenes, therefore, 
pursuing his design, wasted all the country; and having 
struck the enemy with no small terror, and greatly ani- 
mated his own troops against the future dangers of the war, 
he returned back to Sparta without any loss. 

On the approach of summer, when the Macedonians 
and Adiaeans had again taken the field, Antigonus heg/m 
his march with all the forces, and directed his route to- 
wards Laoonia. His army was composed of a phalanx of 
Macedoniaas, which consisted of ten thousand men; of 
three thousand Macedonian peltastsB, and lihree hundred 
horse; one thousand Agrianians; as many Gauls; of 
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other raercentriesy three thoostnd foot and three handreti 
horie; the same number of Acbieansy all .select men; 
with a thousand MegalopoUtans, armed after the Macedo- 
nian manner, and commanded by Cercidas, a citizen of 
Megalopolis, Among the allies, the B<Botians sent two 
thousand foot, and two hundred horse; the Epirots one 
thoosand foot, and fifty horse ; and the Acarnanians the 
same number. Besides these, there were sixteen hundred 
Illyrians, under the command of Demetrius of Pharos. 
So that the whole army consisted of about twenty-eight 
thousand foot, and twelve hundred horse* 

Clcomenes, in expectation that the enemy would ad- 
vance towards him, secured the other passiages, by placing^ 
guards, cutting down trees, and casting up intrenchments, 
and then went and encamped near the place called Selasia 
with all his forces, which amounted to twenty thousand 
men. For he had rightly judged, that this was the side by 
which Antigonus would attempt to force his entrance. 
This pass is formed by two mountains, Eva and Olympus. 
-Between them runs the river Oenus; along the banks of 
which lies the road to Sparta* Cleojmenes, having thrown ( 
up an intrenchment before these mountains, stationed the I 
allies upon the mount Eva, under the command of his j 
broiher Eudidas; while himse]f took his post upon Olym- 
pus, with the Lacedaemonians, and one part of the mer- » 
cenaries. The rest of the mercenaries, together' with the 
cavalry, were disposed in the plain below, on both sides of 
the road, along the river. 

When Antigonus arrived, and had seen the strength of 
the posts in which the enemy were lodged, and that Cleo- 
menes had assigned to every part of his army the station 
that was most commodious for it, with so true a skill and 
judgment, that the whole, being equally prepared both for 
attack and for defence, seemed not unlike to a company of 
gladiators, all standing in their proper attitudes, and ready 
to engage ; in a word, when he had seen not only that the 
troops were disposed in the most advantageous manner to 
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receive an enemy, bnt that the camp also was so strorig on 
every side that it could not be attacked without great dan- 
ger; he resolved to remain for some time quiet, and not 
yet attempt to draw the enemy to a battle. He fixed his 
campt thereibrei at a moderate distance from them; having 
the river Gorgylus in his front. 

In this situation he remained for some days; examining 
with great attention the nature and the situation of the 
several posts, as well as the strength, temper, and condition 
of the. armies. Sometimes, by making a shew of having 
some design, he alarmed the expectations of the enemy, 
and made them attentive to his motions. But be soon 
found, that all his arts and stratagems were useless. For 
such was the care and vigilance of Cleoraenes, who was 
still upon his guard wherever the danger seemed to threaten, 
that every part of the camp was secure from insult. At 
last, these generals, whom nature seemed to have formed 
alike both in sentiments and courage, agreed by joint con- 
sent to make the experiment of a decisive action. 

To the forces that were stationed' upon mount Eva, 
Antigonns opposed the Macedonians, who were armed 
with brazen bucklers, and the lUyrians, ranged together in 
alternate cohorts, and commanded by Alexander, the soii 
of Acmetus, and by Demetrius of Pharos. The second 
line waa composed of the Acarnanians and Cretans ; who 
were followed by two thousand Achaeans, as a body of re- 
serve. The cavalry, under the command of Alexander, 
was ranged along the river, opposite to the cavalry of the 
enemy, and -was supported by a thousand Achaean footi 
and the. same number of Megalopolitans. The king him- 
self with the Macedonians and the mercenaries, conducted 
the attack against Cieomenes upon mount Olympus. The 
mercenaries composed the first line; and after them fol- 
lowed the Macedonians, formed, in the double phalanx, 
one part of which was ranged behind the other, for the 
narrowness of the ground would admit no other disposition. 
The lUyrians, who had passed the river in the night, and 
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stood in order, covered from the sight of die enemy, at 
the foot of moant Eva, were commanded to march up the 
mountain, and begin the attack as soon as tbey should see 
an ensign of linen raised upon mount Olympus; and the 
signal for the cavalry and the Megalopolitans was to be a 
vest of purple hoisted near the king. 

When the time of the attack was come, the necessary 
orders distributed among the troops, and the signal given 
to the Illyrians, they immediately all shewed themselves, 
and marched up the monntain to chai^ the enemy. Bat 
the light-armed forces, that were placed among the cavalry 
of Cleomenes, having observed that the Achasans, as they 
were labouring to gain the summit of the hill, were not 
covered or supported from behind, advanced and fell sud* 
.denly upon their rear. And thus these troops, having Eii« 
clidas above them, ready to attack their front, and being 
at the same time pressed by the mercenaries behind, who 
ran forwards to the charge with great force and fury ^ were 
thrown into extreme danger. Philopcemen of M^Iopofis^ 
perceiving what had happened, and being well awsere of the 
consequences of it, communicated his apprehensions to the 
generals. And when these paid no regard to his advice, 
because he was at that time extremely young, and bad 
borne no command in the army, he called aloud to bis 
countrymen to follow him, and threw himself briskly upon 
the cavalry of the enemy. The mercenaries, tivaf were 
engaged with the rear, hearing the noise^ and seeing what 
had happened, immediately left the charge^ and hastened 
back again to their former post, to support and assist their 
cavalry. By this means the Illyrians, Macedonians, and 
the rest of the troops that were marching up the mountain, 
being freed from the obstacle that had embarrassed and 
retarded them, advanced boldly against the enemy; so 
that the success^ which afterwards was gained on diis side 
against Euclidas, was entirely to be ascribed to the discern- 
ment and wise conduct of Philbpoemen. And it is reported, 
that wlien the battle was ended, Antigonus, dissembling 
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bis knowledge of the truth, demanded of Alexander, who 
commanded the cavalry, why he had begun the combat 
before the signal was made for it ; and that when Alexan- 
der denied that he had done it, and said that a young man, 
a Megalopolitan, had given the charge in opposition to his 
orders, the king replied, <* That young man then, by seiz- 
ing the proper time for action, performed the part of a 
prudent and experienced general, and you, the general, the 
part of an ignofant young man/' 

With regard to Euclidas, he totally neglected the ad- 
vantages which bis situation gave him. For when he saw 
the enemy ascending the hill towards him, he should, in 
prudence, have advanced, and met them on the way; 
should have fallen upon them, and disturbed their ranks ; 
and afterwards have retired again to the top of the hill. 
And thus, when he had first spread disorder through the 
ranks, and taken from them that superiority which was 
peculiar to their arms, and to the manner in which they 
were ranged in battle, he might then, with the advantage 
of his post, have gained an easy victory against them. 
But so far was he from pursuing any of those measures, 
that, on the contrary, his troops stood still in their first 
station, as if assured of conquest; and seemed to have 
been persuaded, that if the enemy were permitted to gain 
the summit, this would only serve to render their flight 
back again more precipitate and fatal. But the event 
proved different from their expectations. For as tRe 
enemy advanced against them in close order, their ranks 
being all entire, Euclidas, for want of suflicient ' room 
behind for bis army to retire or change their place, was 
thrown into ihe greatest difiiculties, and forced to main- 
tain the fight upon the very edge of the hill. In this situ- 
ation', his troops could not long stand against the heavy 
arras and unbroken disposition of the enemy ; but, as the 
Illyrians still pressed forwards, they still gave ground 
before them, and were at last constrained to take their 
flight along the steep and craggy sides of the mountain. 
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Their disorder was then complete, and a general ronte 

ensued* 

Daring this time the cavalry on both sides were engaged. 
The Acheans, whose liberty was especially the subject of 
the contest, all exerted their bravest efforts. But Pliilo- 
posmen signalized himself above the r«st; and when his 
horse was killed under him in the action, he continued to 
fight on foot, till he had reeved a wound which passed 
through both his thighs. 

The two lyings began the combat upon mount Olympus 
with the light-armed troops apd mercenaries, which 
amounted on either side to aboi^t five thousand men. The 
action, which w^ son^etimes {[eneral, and sometirpes main* 
tained in parties, was remarkably warm and vigorous. For 
98 the tropps remembered that they stood beneath the eyes 
of their respective sovereigns, and in full sight of both the 
armies, rank with rank, and man with man, all sustained 
the fight with the utmost bravery and spirit. But when 
Cleomenes perceived that his brother wius entirely routed, 
and that the cavalry in the plain hega^ to give ground 
likewise, being apprehensive that the en^my would soon 
attack, him from every quarter, he resolved to level all his 
wprks, and draw put his forces in front on one side of the 
camp. The ttumpets on both sides gave the signal for the 
light-armed troops to retire from the space that was be^ 
tween the armies. The phalanxes come forward with loud 
cries, turn their spears, and advance to the charge. The 
dispute was long and obstinate. Sometimes the Macedo- 
nians were repulsed by the bravery and vigour of the La- 
cedaemonians : and sometimes these gave ground, unable 
to stand against the shock of the Macedonian phalanx. 
At last the troops of Antigonus, crowding close together 
the points of all their spears, and adv^ancing against the 
enemy with all that weight and violence which are peculiar 
to the double phalanx, forced them out of their intrench- 
mei^ts. The whole army fled in disorder, and a general 
slaughter ensued. But Cleomenes, with a few horsemen . 
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that attended himi escaped to Sparta, and from thence, as 
soon as night came on, went down to Gjthium ; and find* 
ing there some vesselsi which by bis orders bad been long 
kept in readiness against all accidents, he presently em- 
barked, together with his friends, and sailed away to 
Alexandria. 

Antigonas made himself master of Sparta upon his first 
approach. He treated the inhabitants with the greatest 
generosity and clemency, and restored to them their an- 
cient government. But some days afterwards, having re- 
ceived information that the Illyrians had entered Macedon, 
and were plundering the country, he left the city, arid 
directed his march back again with all his forces. So 
contrary are the events of things to all human foresight, 
even in affairs of the greatest moment. For if Cleomenes 
bad declined a battle but for a few days only, or if after 
his retreat he had remained at Sparta, in expectation of 
some Ceivourable accident, he might still have held posses- 
sion of his kingdom. 

Antigonus, nrriving at Tegea, restored the city to its 
former state* Two days afterwards, be came to Argos, 
and was present at the Nemean games. And when he 
had there received, both from the Achaean republic in 
general, an4 from every particular city, such applause and 
honours as might serve to render his name illustrious to all 
posterity, he continued bis march in haste towards Mace- 
don; surprised the Illyrians in the country; engaged them 
in battle; and gave them an entire defeat. But the cries 
and diQuls which he made with more than usual vehemence, 
to animate his soldiers during the time of the action, were 
followed by a great discharge of blood, which threw him 
into a disorder, that was fatal to him in a short time after. 
y Thus were the Greeks deprived of a prince, upon whom 
they had built the highest expectations; not so much on 
' account of his skill in war, as because he had shewn him- 
self, in all his conduct, to be a man of strict integrity, and 
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a true friend to virtue. At his death he left the kiogdom 
to Philip the son of Demetrius. 

As these transactions are connected with the period from 
whence I am to begin my History, I judged it to be proper, 
or rather necessary, in pursuing my first design, to relate 
them copiously and distinctly, that it might be from thence 
discerned, what was at that time the condition of the 
Macedonians and the Greeks. About the same time, 
Ptolemy also died of some disease, and Ptolemy Philopa- 
tor succeeded to his kingdom. Seleucus, the son of 
Seleucus Callinicus who was also sumamed Pogon, being 
likewise dead, his brother Antiochus reigned in Syria. For 
it is remarkable, that as those who first obtained these 
kingdoms after Alexander, I mean Seleucus, Ptolemy, and 
Lysimachus, all left the world in the hundred and twenty- 
fourth Olympiad, so the princes just now mentioned died 
all together likewise in the hundred and thirty-ninth. 

Thus, then, have we finished the foundation of bur 
history, and shewn in the course of this introduction at 
what time, in what manner, and upon what pretences, the 
Romans, after they had subdued the several parts of Italy, 
began first to extend tlieir views abroad, and even con- 
tended with the Carthaginians for the empire of the sea; 
and have also fully explained the condition and former 
fortunes of the Greeks, Macedonians, and Carthaginians. 
As we are now, therefore, arrived at the point which we 
had first in view, the commencement of the social war in 
Greece^ of the war of Annibal against the Romans, and of 
that between the kings of Asia for the sovereignty of Ccele- 
Syria, we sbaH here close this book, having brought to their 
conclusion die transactions which immediately preceded 
these wars, and seen the deaths of all the princes who con* 
ducted them. 
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CHAP. I. 

It was mentioned in the first of the two preceding books, 
that we had fixed the beginning of our history at the com- 
mencement of the social war; the war of Annibal; and 
that between Antiochus and Ptolemy, for the sovereignty 
of Coele-Syria. In the same book, we took occasion also 
to explain the reasons that inclined us to look back to an 
earlier age» and to relate, in the way of introduction, the 
chief of those transactions which preceded this period. 
We now go op to give a clear and distinct description of 
these wars, together with the causes to which they owed 
both their rise and greatness; but shall first premise a 
short account of the design and subject of pur work. 
The chief intention then of this history is to shew, at 
I what time, in what manner, and from what causes, the 
, whole known world became subject to the Roman power. 
And since this great event had a known beginning, and is 
allowed to have been completed likewise in a determinate 
! course of time, it will be useful first to recapitulate all the 
/ phief transactions which passed between the commencement 
; of it and its completion. From this method, the reader 
' will be able to- acquire at once a right conception of all that 
we have undertaken to describe. For in the study of his- 
tory, as in every other kind of science, as a general view of 
' the whole enables the mind to form a truer judgment on 
the several part^, so, on the other hand, a distinct survey of 
all the parts is also no less necessary for the right compre- 
hension of the whole. We have already sufiiciently ex- 
plained the general form and purpose of our work, and 
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shewn the bounds of its extent. With regard to th* 

parts, the first in order are the wars just mentior 

last, the subversion of the Macedonian empire ; ai 

together include a period of fifty- three years ; which 

namber of great and wonderful events that irere tb 

duced, far surpasses any equal portion of time be 

In relating these transactions, we shall observe the \ 

ing order, beginning at the hundred and fortieth Olyi 

Having first explained the causes of the war be 

the Carthaginians and the Romans, which is inos 

quently called the war of Annibal, we shall shew in 

manner this general entered Italy, and gave so gt 

shock to the empire of the Romans, that they began V 

that they should soon be dispossessed even of their pi 

country and seat of government: while their enemies, 

with a success which had exceeded all their hopes, 

• persuaded that Rome itself must fall, as soon as i 

should once appear before it. We shall then speak of 

alliance that was made by Philip with the Cartfaagini^ 

as soon as he had ended his war with the Miolians, ; 

settled the afiairs of Greece. Next will follow the dispu 

between Antiochus and Ptolemy Philopator, and the v 

tliat ensued between them for the sovereignty of Coel 

Syria : together with the war, which Prusias and the Kh 

dians made upon the people of Byzantium ; with design 

force them to desist from exacting certain duties, whic 

they were accustomed to demand from all vessels that saijc 

into the Pontus. In this place we shall pause awhile, t 

take a view of the form and constitution of the Roma] 

government: and in the course of our enquiry shall endea 

vour to demonstrate, that the peculiar teraperamcDt aod 

spirit of their republic supplied the chief and most effectual 

means, by which this people were enabled not only to 

acquire the sovereignty of Italy and Sicily, and to reduce 

the Gauls and Spaniards to their yoke, but to subdue the 

/Carthaginians also, and when they had completed this 

great conquest, to form the project of obtaining universal 
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empire. We shall add, likewise, a short digression, con- 
cerning the fate of Hiero's kingdom in Sicily; and aftei-- 
wards go on to speak of those commotions that were raised 
in Egypt, after the death of Ptolemy, by Philip and An-^ 
tiochus : the wicked arts by which those princes attempted 
to sha^e between themselves the dominiorts of the infanl 
king; and the manner, in which the former of theih in-* 
vaded Egypt, Samos, and Caria; and the latter, Coele- 
Syria and Phoenice. We then shall make a general reca-^ 
pitulation of all that was transacted by the Carthaginiaiifl 
and xhe Romans, in Spstin, Sicily, and Afric ; and fr6m 
thence shall again remore the history to Greece, which 
now became the scene of new disorders. Aiid b&vitig first 
run through the naval battles of Attalus and the Rhbdiadsf 
against king Philip, we shall next describe the war that 
followed between the Romaifs and this prince; together 
with the causes, circumstances, and conclusion of it. After 
these events, we shall rehte in what manner the ^^toliansy 
urged by their resentment, called Antiochus from Asia, attd 
gave occasion to the war between the Achaeans and the 
Romans. And having explained the causes of that wkr^ 
and seen the entrance of Antiochus into Europe^ we shall 
then shew the manner in which he fled back again from 
Greece; and afterwards, when he had suffered an entire 
defeat, was forced to abandon all the country on this sid6 
of mount Taurus. Next will follow the victories, by which 
the Romans gave an effectual check to the iilsolence of the 
Gaiils ; secured to themselves the sovereignty of the citeriof 
Asia ; and delivered the people of that country from the 
dread of being again expfbsed to the violence and savage 
fury of those barbarians. We shall then give some ilc* 
count of the misfortunes, in which the ^tolians and 
Cephalleniant were involved, and of the war which "Ea^ 
menes sustained against Prusias and the Gauls of Greece ; 
together with that of Ariarathes against Pharnaces. And 
after some discourse concerning the union, and form of 
government, of the confederate cities of Peloponnesus^ 
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which will be attended also with some remarks u 
growth and flourishing conditions of the republic 
Rhodiansy we shall» in the last pkcci take a short 
of all that has been before related; and coiKJude tfa 
with the esqiedition of Antiochus Epiphones into 
and the war with Perseusi which was followed 
entire subTersion of the Macedonian empire. 

In the course of these events, we shall be able cle 
discern by what kind of conduct the Romana gra 
enlarged the limits of their power, till they had gain< 
sovereignty of the world. Now, if the bare contemp 
of good and ill snccess could of itself enable ua to fc 
right judgment on the conduct either of states or pi 
men, we should here dose our history, agreeably U 
first design. For the period of fifly-ttiree years, w 
contains the whole progress and advancement of 
Roman greatness, is here concluded ; and from this t 
as all were ready to acknowledge, nothing more reroaii 
than to receive laws from this republic, and yield 
absolute submission to its sway. But the view only of 
manner in which wars are terminated can never lead 
into a complete and perfect knowledge, either of 
conquerors, or tlie conquered nations; since, in ma 
instances, the most eminent and signal victoriesi throu 
an injudicious use and application of them, have prov 
fatal and pernicious ; as, on the other hand, the hcavie 
ills of fortune, when supported with constancy and courag 
are frequently converted into great advantage. On th 
account, it will be useful likewise to review th^ policy 
which. the Romans afterwards observed, in governing* tb 
countries that were thus subdued : and to consider also 
what were the sentiments of the conquered states, witt 
respect to the conduct of their masters : at the same time 
describing the various characters and inclinations of par- 
ticular men, and laying open their tempers and designs, as 
well in private life, as in the afiairs of government. From 
these enquiries, the people of the present times will be 
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enabled to discern, bow far thdr interest requires them to 
continue still in their dependence on the Romans; and 
posterity may also fully understand the whole civil policy 
of this great republic, and pass a right judgment on its 
defects and excellencies. And firom hence, indeed, will 
arise the chief advantages that are to be expected from 
this history, with regard both to the present and to future 
times. For it ought never to be supposed, either by diose 
who preside in states, or those who are willing to decide 
I with truth concerning the manner in which they are 
\ administered, that the sole end of making war is victory. 
^ No wise man ever attacked his neighbours for the sake 
only of returning superior from the field. The design of 
' navigation is not barely to be transported from place to 
place. Nor is any art or science practised with a view 
simply to acquire a knowledge in it. In all human actionsy 
thei*e is still some end proposed, either of pleasure, honour, 
or advantage, con^uent to our pains and labour. To 
: render therefore this history complete and perfect, it will 
• be necessary to lay open and explain the circumstances 
and condition of each several people, from the time when 
; the contest was decided which gave to the Romans the 
. sovereignty of the world, to the rise of new commotions 
and disorders. And as these too were of great importance, 
and attended with many uncommon incidents; and as I 
was myself engaged in the execution of some of them, in 
the conduct and contrivance of others, and was an eye- 
witness of almost all ; I shall undertake the task of relating 
them at large, and begin as it were another history. The 
chief of these transactions were the expeditions of the 
Romans against the Celtiberians and Vaccseans : the war 
which the Carthaginians made against Massanissa, a 
sovereign prince of Afric; and that between Attains and 
Prusias in Asia. We shall also see the manner in which 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, was driven from his 
dominions by Orofernes, assisted by Demetrius, and again 
by his own address recovered his paternal rights. Wc 
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shall 8^ Demetriai) the son of Seleucua, after he had 
reigned twelve years ia Syria, deprived of his kingdovki 
and his life^ by the conspiracy of the other kings. Aboat 
the same timei the Romans absolved those Greeks^ that 
were accused of having secretly excited the war of Per- 
seus, and permitted them to i^eturn to their own country. 
And not long afterwards the same Romans made war 
again upon the Carthaginians : at first intending to fbrc^ 
them, to remove the seat of their republic ; but afterwards 
with design to exterminate both their name and govem^i- 
menv for reasons which I shall there endeavour to explain. 
And lastly, when the Macedoiiians had about this time 
broken their alliance with the Romans, and the Lacedfle<« 
monians were also separated from the Peloponnesiao 
league, the ill fate of Greece received at once both ita 
b^inning and full accomplishment, in the loss of the 
common liberty. 

Such is the design of this work: which, with the 
favourable aid of fortune, I hope to carfy to its destined 
end. But if my expectation should be frustrated, either 
through the shortness of my life, or the infirmities that are 
incident to mankind, yet I am persuaded that a subject sa 
curious and important cannot fail to excite the attention of 
many able writers, who will esteem it a task well worthy 
of their pains, to finish whlit I shall leave imperfect. 

As we have thus enumerated all the chief events of 
which we intend to treaty and given the reader a jUst 
conception both of the general plan of our work, and of 
its several parts, it is nfow time to remember what we have 
proposed, and to enter upon the beginning of our subject. 

AMONG the writers that have transmitted to us the 
history of Annibal, there are some who assign two causes 
of the second war between the Carthaginians and the 
Romans. The first, they say, was the siege of Saguntum ; 
and the other, the passage of the Carthaginians over the 
river Iberusi iu direct bi^each of treaties. Now, that theae 
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two incidents were the beginning of the wari I shall readiljr 
allow ; but by no means that they were the causes of it. 
It might with equal reason be affirmed, that the first 
irroption of Alexander into Asia, was the cause of his war 
against the Persians; and the arrival of Antiochus with an 
army at Demetrius, the cause of that war which followed 
with the Romiins. Yet nothing can be more absurd or 
false. For it is certain that Alexander, and indeed his 
father Philip, bad long before this time formed the project 
of an expedition into Persia, and made great preparations 
for it: and the ^tolians likewise were no less fixed in 
their design to excite a war against the Romans, before 
Antiochus came into Greece. Such mistakes arise from 
not remembering, that a distinction riiould be always made 
between the ciiuse and pretext, and the beginning, of a 
war; and that the first of these are in order always aote^ 
cedent to the latter. To speak justly, the beginning is the 
first step towards the execution of any project, after it 
has been determined, The cause is previous to all de* 
termination. It is something that first suggests the project 
to the mind, that inclines us to examine it; to deliberate^ 
determine, and at la^t to carry it into execution. I will 
endeavour more clearly to explain my meaning by the 
following examples. The causes of the war against th^ 
Persians are obvious, and easy to be understood. The 
first was tlie retreat of the Gifeeks under the command of 
Xenophon ; who, in iheir return from the upper provinces 
of Asia, traversed the whole country of their enemies^ 
without being encountered by any force that was able to 
stand before them. The other was, the irruption of Age* 
silaus, king of Sparta^ into Asia; where he found no 
strength sufficient to obstruct his progress; though, indeed, 
the troubles that were then raised in Greece constrained 
him to abandon his designs, and return back.again without 
performing any action of importance. For Philip, having 
revolved these things in his mind, and compared the soft* 
J1C86 and effeminacy of the Asiatics with his own skill in 
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war, and with the bravery of the Mac^onian soldiers, and 
being invited also by the richness of the prize that was 
before hiipj had no sooner fully gained the favour of the 
states of Greece, than he resolved to turn his arms against 
the Persians, and began, with eagerness, tp make ail the 
preparations that were necessary for this design: at the 
same time declaring, that his purpose was, to avenge the 
injuries which the Greeks had received from Persia. It is 
clear, therefore, that the things first mentioned were the 
causes of the Persian war, as the last was the pretext; and 
that the first entrance of Alexander into Asia was the 
beginning of it. In the same manner also^ the resentment 
of the iEtolians must be considered as the cause of the war 
between Antiochus and the Romans. For this people, 
as we have already mentioned, being persusded that the 
Romans, at the time of the conclusion of their war with 
Philip, had treated them in many points with great con- 
tempt and scorn, invited Antiochus into Greece, and 
resolved to attempt and suffer every thing, rather than 
leave their indignation unappeased. The pretext by 
which Antiochus and the iEtolians endeavoured to engage 
the several cities into their design, and which indeed was 
founded neither on truth nor reason, was to restore liberty 
to Greece. And the beginning of the war was the arrival 
of Antiochus at Demetrias. 

In making these reflections, it is not so much. my inten- 
tion to pass a censure upon those historians, as. to instruct 
the political reader in a point which ought at all times to 
be viewed with great attention. For a statesman, that 
knows not how to trace the origin of events, and discern 
the difierent sources from whence they take their rise, may 
be compared with a physician, who neglects to inform 
himself of the causes of those distempers which he is called, 
in to cure. The services of both are alike useless apd con- 
temptible. And as tlie latter must be wholly unacquainted 
with the proper means of restoring the body to its lost 
health and vigour, so neither can it be supposed, that the 
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former should ever be able to have recourse to the neces- 
sary remedies, in the disorders that are incident to states* 
Our pains, therefore, can never belter be employed than 
in searching out the causes of events. For the most tri- 
fling incidents frequently give birth to matters of the 
greatest moment and importance; and it is easier likewise, 
upon all occasions, to check or remedy an evil in its com- 
mencement, than when it has made some progress. 

According to the Roman historian Fabius, it was the in- 
satiable ambition of Asdrubal^ and his love of power, 
which, together with the injury that was done to the 
Sagnntines, were the causes of the war. ' For Asdrubal, 
says this writer, when he had first spread his conquests 
over a considerable part of Spain, returned to Carthage, 
and there formed the project of subverting the laws and 
liberty of his country, and of changing the government 
into a monarchy. But when the chief among the citizens 
had penetrated into his design, and were beginning to con- 
cert the proper measures to oppose it, he went back again 
to Spain, and, during the remainder of his life, governed the 
country by his own single will, and paid no regard to th^ 
senate of Carthage. He then adds ; that Annibal, who from 
bis infancy had been instructed in all the counsels of this 
general, and had carefully observed his conduct as a 
right pattern for himself, was no sooner invested with the 
supreme command in Spain, than he resolved to pursue in 
all things the same scheme of government; that, agreeably 
to thb determination, he made war upon the Romans; 
consulting Su it bis own inclinations only, and not the 
interests of bis country; that the Carthaginians were 
averse to the war ; and that not one citizen of rank in the 
whole republic approved of his attacking the Saguhtines. 
In the last place he relates, that as soon as Saguntiim was 
destroyed, the Romans sent some deputies to Carthage, to 
require that Annibal should be surrendered into their 
hands, and to declare war, in case that this demand should 
be refused. Let us then ask this writer, could the Cartha- 
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ginians^if they were in truth dissatisfied with i 
Annibal had done, ever hope to find an occ^asior 
vourable to all their sentiments, or any exped 
just and advantageous, than what was now prapot 
by yielding to the demands of the Romans, and < 
up the author of the injury, they might at once 
moved, in a specious manner, the man who was k 
be an enemy to their state;, secured their couni 
invasion ; turned aside the dangers of the war tha 
ened them; and, in a word, by a single decree onf 
senate^ might have taken an efiectual and sufficient 
anoe for all that had been now transacted ? Tl 
question to which the Roman historian can make nc 
For so far were the Carthaginians from pursuing 
these measures, that, on the contrary, they maintajn 
war under the sole direction and care df Annibal^ < 
Che course of seventeen years ; nor ever were incliu 
bring it to a conclusion, till all hopes of success wen 
and the safety of their country rendered almost despej 

With regard to my design in passing this censui 
Fabius and his writings, I was not led to it by any aj 
heiision that his accounts would otherwise gain credit 
the reader. For his inaccuracy and want of judgmeni 
every where so discernible, that they need not be pari 
larly pointed out. But I was willing just to caution tl 
who take his works into their hands, that they should c 
sider always the facts themselves rather than the charac 
of the' writer. For there are some whose prejudices 
strongly fiaivonr him, because he was a senator of Ron 
and lived in the times of which he writer th^t they adm 
without any kind of doubt or hesitation, every tbiog wbi< 
he relates. For my own part, as I do not think that b 
authority should be entirely disregarded, so neither can 
allow it to have sufiicient weight to decide in any poini 
unless it be supported also by the credibility of the facts 
But it is time to finish this digression. 

Among the true causes then of the second war between 
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the Carthaginians apd the Romans^ the resentment and 
indignation of Amilcar Bar.cas, the father of Annibali may 
justly be considered as one. Notwithstanding the ill 
success of this general in Sicily, his spirit remaiqed un(;pn« 
quered; when he reflected (hat he had preserved the fofcep 
that were under his command at Eryx still entire^ and tha^ 
^11 of them were animated by the same disposition as him- 
self. After the last defeat of the Carthaginians by sea» 
which obliged them to sue for peace, he yielded indeed tp. 
the i^ecessity of the times; but retained a strong desire^ of 
revengCi and only waited fi>r an occasion to declare it. And 
in all . probability his management would vfiry suddenly 
have produced another war^ if the disorders Iq which his 
country was Ui^q involved by the rebellion of the merce^ 
i^aries, had npt engaged his whole attention. 

Np sooner were these troubles ended, than the Jlomans 
again declared war; and the Carthaginianss emboldened 
by the justice of their cause, seemed at first determined to 
accept it, as we mentioned in the former books ; which the 
reader will^nd to be so necessary an introduction to this 
work, t6at, without their assistance, he will scarcely be able 
fully to comprehendleither what I npw write, or what here- 
after may come to be related. But as their enemies paid 
no regard to this justice, the Carthaginians were forced tp 
comply with what the times demanded ; and, rather than 
submit to any hazard in their present cirpumstances^ con- 
sented, though with great reluctance, to yield up Sardinia 
to the Romans, and to pay twelve hundred talent^ above 
•the sum that had been before exacted from them. 

These concessions are to b^ looked iJ^pon as the second^ 
and indeed the principal cause of the war that followed* 
For Amilcap, observmg that his own resentment was now 
strengthened by an equal degree of indignation in his fal- 
low-citizens, had no sooner Qnished the destruction of th^ 
mercenaries, and. secured the tranquillity of Carthage^ ^han 
he applied all his thoughts to Spain ^ as the place from 
whence he might best procure the necessary snpplies for an 
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expedition against the Romans. And the great success 
which he met with in that country may be considered as 
the third cause of the war ; because nothing but the strengdi 
and the resources which the Carthaginians drew from 
thence could have inspired them with confidence to under- 
take it. 

It might be shewn by many arguments, that Amilcar 
was the first author and contriver of the second Punic war, 
though he died ten years before the commencement of it ; 
but what I am going to relate will sufficiently prove it be- 
yond all doubt. At the time when Annibal, after his defeat 
in Africy and departure from his country, was entertained 
at the court of Antiochus, the Romans, having discovered 
the designs of the iEtolians, sent ambassadors to that 
prince, to sound his disposition and intentions. The am- 
bassadors, perceiving that he inclined to the iEtoIians, 
and was disposed to enter heartily into the war, endea- 
voured to inspire him with a jealousy of Annibal ; and, to 
that end, shewed a more than common respect to the Car- 
thaginian. Their design succeeded : the king became 
doubtful of his truth ; and his doubts grew stronger every 
day. At last, when they had one day found an oppor- 
tunity of explaining their mutual discontent, Annibal, after 
he had in vain employed many arguments and protestations 
of his sincerity, went on to acquaint him, that when his 
father was offering sacrifice to Jupiter, just before his de- 
parture into Spain, he stood near him at the altar, being 
then but nine years old; and that when the libations and 
other rites were ended, Amilcar, having commanded the 
rest that were about the altar to retire, called him to him, 
caressed, and asked him if he would attend him to the army; 
to which^ when he cheerftilly consented, and even requested 
that he might go, with that sort of eagerness which belongs 
to children ; his father led him to the altar, and commanded 
liim to touch the victims, and to swear that he never would 
be a friend to the Romans. You may, therefore, continued 
he, rest assured, that when you are forming any designs 
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againti tke Rolnans, I shall encourage and assist you with 
sincerity and zeal ; but whenever you incline to terms of 
treaty or alliance with them, from that time let me advise 
yoo, not to seek for the evidence of information, but to 
mistcost me, and watch me carefully ; for I shall still look 
out for every occasion of working mischief to that people*- 
This disoourse, which was delivered with that kind of 
pasaion which truth inquires, effectually removed, all sus- 
pidoB firom the mind of Antiochus. ~. 

This, it must be acknowledged, is a manifest instance of 
Amilcar's hatred of the Romans, and of the projects which 
he at that tioif meditated ; but the events that followed are 
a atill. clearer confirmation of both. For what can more 
atrcmgly denote the violeBoe as well as certainty of this, 
disposition in Amilcar, than the conduct of hisson-^in-Iaw- 
Aadrubalf and Annibal his son ; whom he had iqcited by^ 
bis connselfl and cKample to the most inveterate enmity 
against the same people that can be well conceived? The 
firstt indeed, died, before he was able fully to disoovar hb in- 
tentions to the world ; but the other found the times more 
favourable to his purpose; and gave abundant proofs of his 
hereditaiy hatred in the strongest and most public manner* 
From hence we may learn how necessary it is, that those 
who are entrusted with the administration of government^ 
should make it one of the first objects of their care, to be 
well acquainted with the secret disposition and designs of 
any people with whom they conclude a peace, or make a 
new alliance ; and observe whether their consent be yielded 
to the circumstances of the times, or whether it proceed 
from a perfect and sincere submission, that they may be 
always upon their guard against those who are influenced 
by the first aaotive, as men that wait only for a more sea- 
sonable opportunity of acting ; and on the other hand, that 
thej may repose an entire confidence in the others, esteem 
thcni their tme firiends and subjects, and employ them in 
any aervice that shall occur. 

VOL. I. o 
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S«ch were the causes of the war of Annibal : let kb now 
atteod to the beginning of it. 

It was not without great reluctance and concern that the 
Carthaginians had been forced to abandon Sicily. Bat the 
loss of Sardinia afterwards, together with the payment of 
a new and heavier tributCi added a still sharper stiog to 
their resentment. No sooner, therefore^ had they rsdaoed 
beneath their power the most considerable part of Spain, 
than they listened with the utmost eagerness to every 
matter of complaint against the Romans. When Asdrafaai 
was dead, who had governed the affairs of Spain after 
Amilcar, they for some time delayed to appoint his auo- 
cessor, till they could know the sentiments of the army. 
But when the news arrived, that the troops had with ooe 
consent made choice of Annibal for their general, they 
called together an assembly of the people, and with one 
Toice also confirmed the election. As soon as Annibal was 
invested with this dignity, he began his march to subdue 
the. Olcades. And having encamped before Althasa, the 
strongest of their cities, he pressed the siege with so much 
vigour, that he soon made himself master of the place. The 
neighbouring towns were struck with terror, and submitted* 
Annibal ransomed them all for money; and having, by 
that means, gained great stores of wealth, he returned to 
take his winter quarters at New Carthage. His treatment 
of those that were under his command was in every instance 
great and generous; and by the punctual payment of the 
military stipends, as well as by the promise idso of lai^ 
rewards for the time to come, he obtained the favour and 
esteem of all the troops, and filled them with the warmest 
hopes. 

When the summer returned, having led his forces into 
the territory of the.Vaccaeans, he made himself master of 
Elmantlcain the first assault. He took also the city of 
Arbucale by storm, but not till it had first sustained a isic^, 
in which he often was reduced to great extremity ; for the 
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place was of large extent, and the inhabitants likevrise^who 
were very numerous, defended themselves with the greatest 
bravery. Aftertfais success he was surprised at once, when 
be least expected it, by a danger that seemed likely to prove 
fatal to him. The Carpesians, the strongest and^most 
powerful people of the. country, had drawn together all their 
forces, to intercept him in his return. They were joined 
by many also of the neighbouring nations; who had been 
animated to this attempt by the Elmanticans and Olcades, 
that had saved themselves by flight after the destruction of 
their cities. If the Carthaginians had been forced to en- 
gage in set battle against so great a force, their defeat must' 
have been inevitable and complete. Bot Annibal, like' a 
prudent and experienced general, retreated behind the 
Tagos; and having the river in his front, resolved to 
expect the barbarians there, and to dispute their passage. 
By the help of thb advantage, and with the assistance also 
of his elephants, which were about forty in number, the 
success was such as exceeded even bis hopes. The enemy 
came down with the greatest eagerness and haste,* and 
plunged into the river in many parts at once. But no 
sooner had they gained the other side, than they were met 
and trodden down in heaps by the elephants that were 
ranged along the bank. Great numbers of them also were 
destroyed in the passage over by the Carthaginian cavalry; 
who were able more efiectually to contend with the violence 
of the stream ; and who fought also with no small advan- 
tage against the foot, that stood below them. . Annibal 
then passed the river, charged the enemy, and gave them 
an entire defeat, though their numbers amounted to more 
than a hundred thousand men. After this signal victory 
there was not any people left on that side of the .Iberus, 
except only the Saguntines^ that was able to oppose the 
progress of the Carthaginians, or to appear against them in 
the field. But Annibal, remembering carefiilly the counseb 
and the plan of conduct which his father Amildar had re- 
commended to him, delayed for some time longer to attack 

o? 
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SigantttDi; being determined not to give the Roniflns any 
plausible pretence for deelariag war^-tiU he had first secured 
his other conquests, and settled the country in such a slate 
as was most proper for bis design* 

During this time the SaguntineS) in appreheneaoa of 
what soon afterwards enisuedy sens frequent messei^fers to 
Rome, to infonn the senate o£ the rapid progress and 
soeeess of AnnUMiL The Romans bad long nq^eeted 
these advices; at last, however, they resolved to send soma 
deputies into Spain, to inspect the truth. Anoibal, having 
reduced the several nations against whom he had at that 
liflie turned his arms, was again come bade, to take hia 
winter quarters at New Carthage^ which was the capital 
cKy, and seat of government, of the Carthaginians^ ia that 
part of .Spain which was subject to their power. He there 
found the Roman deputies, and admitted thedi to an 
audience. They adjured him by the gods, not to etkt 
any violence to the Sagnntines, the allies of Rome; and to 
remain on that side of the Iberus, agreeably to the treaty 
made with Asdrubal. Annibal, who was at thh time 
young and eager in his appetite for war, animated by his 
late success, and incited also by a long and habitual haired 
of the Roraansr replied, as if he had been a friend to the 
Sagnntines; and complained to the ambassadors, that the 
Romans, taking occasion from some disorders that bad 
happened in the place not long before, and which wen 
submitted to their decision, had by ao arbitrary sentence 
condemned some of the magistrates to die. This injustice 
called aloud, he said, for his resentment; since the Car- 
thaginians always had considered it as one of the most 
sacred customs of their country, to redress and avenge the 
injured. At the same time he sent to Carthage to know 
what measures be should take with respect to the Sagon-* 
tines; who, through confidence in thenr alliance with the 
Romans, had offered violence^ as he said, to some of the 
neighbouring people, that .were under the protection .o£ 
the republic. It is ea^ to remark, that in the whole of 
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tliis proceeding he was hurried headlong by bis pasakmay 
«nd not led by reason. Instead, therefore, of a<^-now* 
iedging the true motives of hie conduct, he was forced to 
bave recourse to absurd pretences, as it usually h^pens to 
tBen who are prevented by their prejudices from giving a 
fiiir altentioa to what is just and right. How much better 
-woald it have been, to have demanded of the Ramans, 
that ehey shovdd restore Sardinia, and yield bade ^e 
tribute which, without any shew of justice, they had 
«Ktoi^ from the Carthaginians in the times of their dis- 
tress ? But now, by being wholly silent concerning that 
•which might have been considered as a reasonable pretence 
lbs taking arras, and urging otily those 4alse and frivolous 
motives which respected the Saguntines, he seemed in the 
opinion of every one to enter into the war, not only in 
opposition to sound sense and reason, but in express 
vicriation ailso of all the laws of justice. 

The ambassadors, perceiving clearly that a war must 
follow, sailed away immediately to Carthage, in order to 
repeat again, before tha senate, the same remonstrances 
which they had now made to Annibal. But they had uo 
fcind of apprehension that Italy would become the seat of 
the war, but expected rather, that all hostilities would be 
oonlllned to Spain ; and designed to use Saguntum as their 
iplace of arms. Under this persuasion the Roman senate, 
conceiving that the war would be long and difficult, and 
iar removed from (heir own country, resolved in the first 
place to quiet those disorders that had now happened in 
Ulyria. 

Por Demetrius of I%aros, forgetting all the favours 
•which had been heaped upon him by the Romans, and 
even heg^aing to think meanly of their power, when he 
'ofaeerved the consternation into which the Gauls had lately 
thro^wn ihem, and whidi 'was now renewed again by the 
preparations (hat were made by Annibal, from this time 
resolved to place all his hopes in the royal house of 
•Mactdon ; to whose alliance and protection he had soose 
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terror into all the country, which would both render those 
that had submitted to the power of Carthage more tractable 
and steady in their duty, and make the rest, who were 
yet uQConquered, more cautious of attempting any thing 
against him. He considered, likewise, that there would 
then be no enemy left behind him, to harass or retard his 
march; that the treasures of the city would procure, in 
the greatest plenty, such supplies as were necessary for 
the. war; that the troops, by the taste of plunder, would 
be animatM to a higher degree of ardour and alacrity; 
and in the last place, that the spoils, which he designed to 
send to Carthage, would secure to him the favour of his 
fellow-citizens at home. Urged by the hope of these 
advantages, he employed his utmost efforts in the siege ; 
making himself an example to the army, and sharing with 
them in every labour and in every duty: sometimes 
encouraging the troops by words ; and sometimes throwing 
himself the first into the greatest dangers. At last, when 
for eight months' continuance he had experienced every 
kind of fatigue and hardship, he took the place by storm, 
and gained an immense booty in money, slaves, and 
valuable goods. He reserved the money, as he had at 
first proposed, to assist him in the execution of his designs; 
distributed the slaves among his soldiers, in such propor- 
tion as was suited to each man's services, and sent the rest 
of the spoil to Carthage. The consequence was such as 
he had foreseen, and fully answered all his expectations. 
The soldiers encountered danger with greater eagerness 
than before; the Carthaginians readily complied with 
every thing that was demanded of them ; and from the 
treasure which he had gained, he drew many great ad- 
vantages in the progress of the war. 

As soon as Demetrius was informed of the preparations 
of the Romans, he placed a strong garrison in Dimalus, 
and furnished it with all the necessary stores. In the rest 
of the cities, he caused all the chief inhabitants that were 
averse to«his interests to be put to death; and placed the 
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government in othersi of wbgie fidelity lie er ; 
And having seleoted, fn>m the bravest of all his i 
bodj of MX thousand nen, he itacioned tbem^ 
own oommandi in Pharos* When the Roma 
arriving in the eountry, perceived that the Illy; 
reposed their greatest confidence in the stren^h 
lus, and in the stores with which it was supplied, 
they esteemed it to be eiren impregnable, he reft 
order to strike the enemy with terror, to make 
attempt upon that city* Having called tegethei 
fore, all the officers, and exhorted each m#n sev4 
be strenuous in his duty, he advanced his works 
the place in many parts at once, and pressed the Mie^ 
so great v^uri that after six days he took the tc 
storm. The rest of the cities on every side wen 
with consternation^ and sent in haste, and snbmit 
the Romans. The consul received them all, upoi 
conditions as he judged convenient ; end immediately 
away, to attack Demetrius in Pharos. Beit when lie 
that the city was strongly fortified, and defended aisc 
numerous garrison, who were all chosen troops; and 
large supplies bad been laid up in it, as well of provii 
as of all the necessary stores of war, he began to af 
hend, that a regular siege might engage bkn in a wot 
long continuance, and be attended with no small diffici 
He resolved, therefore, while the occasion &?oured 1 
to employ the following stratagem. Hsviog landed 
greatest part of his troops by night open the isis 
with orders to conceal themselves in the woods and otJ 
covered places, as soon as day appeared, he came Baih'i 
in open view, with only twenty ships, into die harbo 
that lay nearest to the city. Demetrius taw didr a 
j>roach, and despising the smallness of their ninDberis J( 
out some troops towards the harbour, to oppase tbe 
landing. As the fight by degrees grew wann and ot 
stinale, fresh forces still arrived from the city to suppoi 
the former, till at last the whole garmn was engaged 
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At this tim^ the RomaiW) that bad landed in the tiig^t, 
having adtanced through secret roads, appeared in sight; 
and seising a strong eroinenoe that stood between the ^ty 
and the harbour, they posted themselves upon it, and cot 
off the return of the lUyrians to the city. Demetrius, 
perceiving what had happened, no longer endeavoured to 
prevent the enemy from landing; but having collected all 
his troops together, and exhorted them to perform their 
duty, he marched towards the eminence in order of battle. 
When the Romans saw that the Illyrians moved towards 
them with great alacrity, and in per&ct order, they ad- 
vanced on their part likewise, and charged them with 
unusua] fury. At the same time, the troops also, that had 
just now landed', fell npon the rear. The Illyrians, being 
thus attacked on every side, were soon thrown into disorder 
and confusion, so that a general rout ensued. A small 
number of them fled towards the city : but the rest escaped 
through private roads, and concealed themselves in dif- 
ferenft parts, of the island. Demetrius, having retreated to 
BOtne vessels that had been provided by him against all 
accidents, and which lay at anchor in a private place, 
aatled away by night, and by a surprising kind of forttine 
arrived, without any accident, at the court of Philip, and 
there passed the remainder of his life. He was a man of 
a brave and daring spirit: but his courage was fierce and 
violent, and never conducted by t!be rule of reason. The 
Riiitkner therefore of his death was perfectly agreeable to 
this character, and to his former life. For in endeavouring 
to take Messeae, i>y the comtnand of Hiilip, he was hur- 
ried on 60 far by h^ impetuosity and want of temper, that 
he perished in the action, as we shall relate more fully in 
ks proper place. 

The consul, afker this success, entered Pharos without 
resistance, and rased it to the ground. And having made 
himedf ma^er of the mher parts of Illyria, and settled the 
state of all the province agreeably to his first design, the 
summer being now ended, he returned to Rome, entered 
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the city in triumph, and was received with all the 
tions and applause that were due to the great 
connige which he had ehewn in the dischar/ape of 
mission. 



CHAP. III. 

W HEN the Romans received the news that Sa^ 

was taken, they by no means made it any part i 

deliberations, whether they should enter into a wn 

Carthage; though some writers affirm the contrarj 

have even transmitted to us the speeches that were 

on either side, in the course of the debate. But m 

can be more absurd and groundless than this cc 

For the Romans had, in fact, declared war a year I 

against the Carthaginians, in case that any violence si 

be offered to the Saguntines. How then can they, a 

time, be supposed, when Saguntum was actually taker 

destroyed, to have been at all divided in their sencim 

with respect to war or peace? What those historians a 

wards relate, is no less destitute of all support from t 

or probability: «« That the Romans were struck with 

greatest consternation ; and brought their sons of tw 

years old into the senate, and communicated to them 

the public counsels: and that these children obserr^ 

strictest / secrecy with regard to what had passaj, m 

concealed it even from their nearest friends." As if ti 

people, besides the other peculiar benefits which they ha 

received from fortune, were possessed also of the privilej 

of becoming wise from the very moment of iheir birt 

But there is no need to employ many words to refute th« 

idle stories of Chaereas and Sosilus: stories, suited only t 

the taste and judgment of the vulgar, among whom thej 

first took their rise, and which disgrace the name o 

history. 

As soon, then, as the Romans were informed of ihc 
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destruction of Saguntum^ they admitted no delayi but sent 
away their ambassadors, to propose two things to the 
Carthaginians; the first of which carried with it a dimi- 
nution of their honour, as well as some injury to their 
state; and the other involved them at once in an affair of 
the greatest difficulty and danger. For their orders were^ 
to demand that Annibal, and the rest of the chief com^- 
manderS) should be delivered to the Romans; and, in case 
that this should be refused, instantly to declare war. 
When the ambassadors arrived at Carthage, they addressed 
the senate agreeably to these instructions. The Car- 
thaginians received the alternative with no small pain: 
and appointed the ablest member of their body to defend 
the late transactions. This person, in discharging his 
commission, passed over in silence the treaty that was 
made with Asdrubal ; as if no such treaty had been ever 
made: or if there had, that it by no means could be 
thought to bind the senate, because it never had received 
their approbation or consent. Upon this head, he ap- 
pealed to the example of the Romans themselves, and re- 
minded them, that in the time of the Sicilian war, a treaty, 
which Ltttatius had concluded with the Carthaginians, 
was afterwards declared by the Roman people to be void, 
as having been made without their knowledge and autho- 
rity. But that which was chiefly urged, was the treaty 
that was fully settled between the two republics, at the end 
of the war in Sicily ; in which no mention was made of 
Spain. It was indeed declared, that no injury should be 
offiered to the aUies of either people; but the Caartha- 
ginians shewed, that the Saguntines were not at that time 
in alliance with the Romans. On this point thert^^'e 
they rested their whole defence; and recurred agttin. slid 
again to the words of the treaty. But the Romi^as alto* 
gether refused to enter into this debate. Tijcjr said, that 
if Saguntum had still remained entire*, aiich - discussions 
might perhaps have been admitted, and the contest cleared 
by words. But as that city had been stormed and pillaged 
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ia coBlempt of tmtie^ it was now iocatnb i 
4«tlier to reoiove the ck^rge^ of having direi 
oived at this iBJ«Atice» by delivering up to pu 
authors of it; or, oa the other hand» bjr refti«u 
iriih Ciiis demaadt to avow without reserve ifa^ 
sbarett in the guil^ and readj to Aw»it Urns c 
ofiu 

It may perhi^ be uaeful to those who ere i 
engaged ki deliberalioBs of a like nature mad i 
to Ifldce a closer view of the true state and me 
contest With this design, and in order to free 
also from those perpleuties, in which the miatake 
jadices of other historians will be likely to eeta 
we shall here set before his view the several tre 
had ever lieen eoocluded between the two repub 
the earliest times. 

!he first was of the age of Ludus Juntas Bru 
Marcus Horatias: who were created the first const 
the expulsion of tbe kings; and who ooasecrated I 
pic of Jupiter Capitolinus. This was tventy^igJ 
befiane Xerxes invaded Greece. I have given the I 
it, with all the skill aad accuracy of which I am i 
far the language that was used in those tiraos is so di 
irom that which is now spoken among the Beman 
frequently the best inierprelsers, even afier the closest 
cation, aee unable to explain it. 

^ Between ijbe Romans and their sUiob aad the d 
glmans and their allies there shall be pesos and aij 
upon these conditions. Neither tbt Bcmsos nor 
aUies shall sail beyond the Fair Promontory, unless i 
{^Hed by bad weather or an enemy. And ia esse 
tiej^ are forced beyond it, they shall not be siloved to 
or purajjiase any thing, except what is bsrely necessary 
refitting th^ vessels, or for sacrifice; sod theyiAslJ dq 
within five clay&. The merchants, that shsU oftr ; 
goods to sale in Sardinia, or any part of Aftic^siisll pay 
customs, but oiily the usual fees to ibe scribe and crii 
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and the poUie faith sball be m security to the mercbaiit^ for 
whatever he sfaaU sdl m the presence of these officers. If 
any of the Romans hind in that part of Sicily which 
belongs to the Carthi^inhns^ thej shall sxxBler no wrong or 
▼iolence in any thing. The Carthaginians shall not offer 
aoy injury to the Ardeates, Antiates, Lanrentines, Cir« 
esaans, Tarracinians, or any other people of the Latins, 
that have subnaitted to the Roman jurisdiction. Nor shall 
they possess themselves of any city of the Latins that is 
not aatgect to the Romans* If any one of these be taken, 
it shall be delivered to the Romans in its entire state. Thei 
Carthaginians shall not bnild any fortress in the Latin ter* 
ritory: and if they land there in a hostile manner th^ 
shall depart befbre ni^t." 

This Fair Promontory stands on the north side of Car«* 
tbage : and their design, as I imagine, in not permitting 
the RooMBS to sail forwards to the southward of it, was, 
that they might conceal from them the knowledge of the 
country that lay round Byzacinm and the Little Syrtis ; 
which, on account of its uncommcm richness and fertility, 
waa called, the Markets. Bat in case that they are forced 
bq^ond it by rough weather, or an enemy, th^ then 
engage^ indeed, to supply them with whatever may be 
wanted £br refitting their vessels, or for sacrifice; but allow 
nothing to be taken beyond what is barely necessary : and 
enjoin them to depart within five days. But Carthage, 
aiKi the other parts of Afiric that stand on this' side of the 
Fair Promontory, together with Sardinia likewise, and as 
much of Sicily as begged to the Carthaginians, are left 
op&k to the Roman merchants: and the public futh is 
pledged for their security, and equitable treatment 

It k to be observed, that the Carthaginians here speak 
of Afric and Sardinia, as being entirely subject to their 
jurisdiction. But with regard to Sicily, the conditions of 
the treaty are expressly limited to those parts of the island 
only which are said to belong to Carthage. The Romans 
€>bserve» on their part aIso» the same manner of expression, 
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in q>eakiiig of the Latin territorj : and no me. i 
of the rest of Italy f which they had not »t tl.i 

dued* 

There was afterwards another treaty » in w^bi 
tbaginians included the Tyrians and . the Utic< 
the Fair Promontory^ before mentioned, they 
Mastia'and Tarseinm; beyond which, it was n< 
to the Romans to sail in search of plunder, or I 
city. These are the words of the treaty. 

*< Between the Romans and their allies, and t 
ginians, Tynans, Uticeans, and their sillies, ther 
peace* and alliance upon these conditions. Tb< 
shall not sail in search of plunder, nor carry on a 
nor build any city, beyond the Fair Promontory 
and Tarseium. If the Carthaginians take any ci 
Latins, not belonging to the Roman jurisdictien, ( 
reserve to themselves the prisoners, with the re 
booty, but shall restore the city. If any of the C 
nians gain any captives, from a people that is allii 
written treaty, with the Romans, \though they are 
subjects of their empire,- they shall not bring them i 
Roman ports: in case they do so, the Romans si 
allowed to claim, and set them free. The same coi 
shall be observed also by the Romans: and whet 
land,- in search of water or provisions, upon any a 
that is subject to the Carthaginians, they shall be su] 
with what is necessary, and then de|)art, without 06 
any violence to the allies and friends of Carthage. 
breach of th^se conditions shall not be resented as a pr 
injury, but be prosecuted as the'puUic cause of either | 
pie. Tlie Romans shall not cari^ on any trade, or b 
atiy city in Sardinia or in Afric : nor shall they even \ 
those countries, unless for the sake of getting provisionfj 
refitting their- ships. If they are driven npondieo) h 
storm, they shall depart within five days. In diose pa 
of Sicily which bdong to the Carthagioians, and in t 
city of Carthage, the Romans may expose their goddi 
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sale, and do every thing that is permitted tof the cidzens of 
the republic The same indulgence shall be yielded to the 
Carthaginians at Rome.'' 

Id the second treaty, as in the former, the Carthnginians 
assert their entire right to Afric and Sardinia, and forbid 
the entrance of the Robkans there, on any pretence. But 
in speaking of Sicily, they mention only so much of the 
island as had submitted to the power of Carthage. The 
Komaiui use also 4ie same manner of expression, in that 
part of the treaty which regards the country of the Latins: 
where they stipulate, that the Carthaginians shall ofGst no 
injury to the Aotiates, Ardeates, Tarracinians, and Circae^ 
ans. These were the people who inhabited the maritime 
towns of Latin m. 

About the time when Pyrrhus invaded Italy, before the 
Carthaginians were engaged in the war of Sicily, a third 
trea^ was concluded : in which, the conditions of the for* 
mer two were all confirmed, together with this condition. 

** IS the Carthaginians or the Romans enter into any 
treaty with king Pyrrhus, this condition shall be inserted : 
that it shall be allowed to either people to send assistance 
to the other, if their country be invaded. That to whom- 
soever such assistance shall be sent, the Carthaginians shall 
be obliged to furnish vessels, both for the passage and 
return : but the pay of the troops shall be discharged by 
those, in whose service' they are employed. The Cartha- 
ginians shall assist the Romans by sea, if it be necessary ;- 
but the naval forces shall not be compelled to disembark 
against their own consent." 

The first of these treaties was confirmed by oath, in the 
following manner. The Carthaginians swore by the Gods 
of their country; and the Romans by a stone, agreeably 
to an ancient custom ; and by Mars Enyalius. The cere- 
mony of swearing by a stone was thus performed. ' The 
person, that was appointed to this office, having first 
solemnly attested the public faith for the djae observance 
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of the treaCyy took in hb haiidft a stone^ and 
tbe ibllowitig words. ^* If I swear truly* may t 
propitious to me. But if I think, or act, any tl 
ecmftrarj to my oath, then lei tbe rest ex^t>y in 
comtrjt laws, possessions, bousebold-godsy and 
and let me alone be cast out from the aocietyy ai 
ia BOW OBSt away*** At the same time he threv 
stone. 

These treaties are still preserved oit tables oj 
tbe apartment of tbe £diles in the capitol* Tha 
never saw them, is not much to be wondered a 
even in oar times, many of tbe oldest men, both i 
nians and Romans, who are thought to have c 
closest search into the antiquities and history of ih 
rd countries, are ignorant that any such treaties nc 
Bat it seems a matter of just surprise, that this h 
should venture to assert a fact, which is so clearly i 
and refuted by these genuine records: nor is it < 
oonceive^ upon what grounds he has done it For 
second book of his work, he affirms, that tbe Romsui 
by an express convention, excluded from eyery p 
Sicily, as the Carthaginians were from Italy; and ih 
first descent of the Romans upon the island was ma 
violation of their oaths, and in direct breach of what 
thus been stipulated. Yet it is certain, that no trac 
any such convention can any where be found. 7 
mistakes were slightly mentioned in onr preliminary be 
But it was necessary, in this place, to enter into a r 
minutQ examination of them, because they have hith 
derived great weight from the authority of the writer, 
misled many from the truth. If we r^eet, indeed, on 
design and purpose of that first expedition into' Sicily; ti 
it was to tdu the Mamertines under their protection; 
defend a people, who, in seizing Rhegium and Menai 
bad been guilty of an act of flagrant perfidy; it must I 
aoknowledged) that it will not altogether be an easy tai 
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to excuse or justify the R6inan8. But to affirm, ihet this 
desclent was made in Tioiation of any treaty, is an instance 
of the greatest ignorance. 

When the war of Sicily was ended, another treaty was 
concluded, in the following terms. 

** The 'Carthaginians shall abandon Sicily, with all the 
islands that lie between Sicily and Italy. The allies of 
both republics shall be safe from violence. It shall iiot be 
permitted to cither people, to exercise any act of power, 
build any fortress, or leyy soldiers, in the territory of the 
other ; jior sh^l the allies of the one be received into any 
alliance with the other. . The Carthaginians shall pay im- 
noediately one thousand talents, and two thousand two 
hundred more in the course of ten years; and they shall 
restore. the Roman prisoners without ransom.*' 
' At the end of the African war, when the Romans had 
again declared war against Carthage, some new conditions 
were added to.this treaty ; by which the Carthaginians con- 
sented *' to give up Sardinia, and to pay another sum of 
twelve hundred talents." 

The last treaty, or convention, was that made with 
Asdrubal in Spain : by which it was stipulated, " that the 
Carthaginians should not pass the Iberus with an army.*' 

These are the several treaties that ever were concluded 
between the Carthaginians and the Romans, to the time 
of Annibal. It is easy to remark from these, that the first 
invasion of Sicily by the Romans was by no means made 
in violation of those engagements which they had sworn to 
observe. But on the other hand, when they declared war 
a second time against the Carthaginians, and forced them 
to yield up Sardinia, and to pay a heavier tribute ; it must 
be owned, that they bad no cause at all, nor any colour of 
justice for such proceeding: but basely took advantage of 
the distresses in which the republic was then involved. 
For with regard to that which is sometimes urged in their 
de&nce, that, in the time of the African war^ some Roman 
merchants were injuriously treated by the Carthaginians ; 

TOL. I. p 
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we have seen particularly in the former book, that tb 
Carthaginians, apon the first complaint, released all tho: 
that had been detained in their ports : and that the Ro- 
mans, in acknowledgment of the farour that had been 
shewn »them by this compliance, immediately sent hoine^ 
without any ransom, all the Carthaginian prisoners. 

Since this, then, is the true state of things on both aides, 
it remains that we last enquire, whether the war miut in 
justice be imputed to the Carthaginians or the Romans* 
We have alr^y seen the reasons which the former urged 
in vindication of their conduct Let us now ccmsider those 
that have been advanced in opposition to them : not. indeed 
by the Romans of that age^ who were so greatly enraged 
at the destruction of Saguntum, that they could not even 
attend to any reasons, but by those of later times. It is 
said then, that the treaty made with Asdrubal was by no 
means to be disregarded, as the Carthaginians had the 
boldness to affirm ; since it did not rest upon any such re- 
served condition as was found in the treaty of Lutatius, 
which ended with these express terms; << These conditions 
shall be firm and binding, in case that they be ratified by 
the Roman people;" but was felly and finally concluded 
by the authority of Asdrubal. And by this treaty it was 
stipulated^ ^< that the Carthaginians should not pass the 
1^ Iberus with an army/' It is also orged, tl^at by the treaty 
which put an end to the war of Sicily, it was provided, 
*< that no injury should be ofiered to the allies of either 
people :" that this was not to be understood, as the Cartha- 
ginians laboured to explain it, concerning those alone who 
were present at that time in alliance with them ; for in 
that case, something of this kind would have been added; 
^* No new alliance should be made by either people;*' or, 
*< The allies, which either people may hereafter make, shall 
not be included in the terms of the present treaty:'' but 
that, as no such caution was inserted, it was manifest, that 
the security thus mentioned in the treaty related not to 
those alone who were at that time in the alliance of either 
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people, but to all that should afterwards be admitted to it. 
And in truth, this way of reasoning seems to be perfectly 
just and solid. For it is not to be conceived that these 
two republics would have consented to any treaty that 
should deprive them of the power of receiving into their 
alliance such nations as occasions might present, or of de- 
fending them, when received, from every kind of injury. 
In a word, their whole intention may be thus explained. 
With respect to the people that were then in alliance with 
them, it is provided, that they shall be secure from violence, 
and that those who had embraced the protection of either 
state should not be admitted as allies of the other. And 
with regard to th^ allies that might afterwards be received, 
they seem to have been clearly enough designed in the fol- 
lowing caution : ^* It shall not be permitted to either peo- 
ple to levy soldiers, or to exercise any act of power in the 
territories, or the allied provinces, of the other. On both 
sides, all shall be safe and free from injury." 
^ Now the people of Saguntum, many years before the 
time of Annibal, had placed their city under the protection 
of the Romans. Of this there is undoubted evidence, in a 
fact that was acknowledged even by the Carthaginians 
themselves. For when their government was disturbed by 
some intestine tumults, the Saguntines, instead of having 
recourse to the Carthaginians, who were at that time settled 
in their neighbourhood, and had obtained great power in 
Spain^ referred all their contests to the sole decision of the 
Romans, and with the help of their authority restored 
order to their state. 

On the whole, then, it may fairly be concluded, that if 
the destruction of Saguntum was the cause of the war, it 
was unjustly entered into by the Carthaginians; that it was 
contrary to the treaty of Lutatius ; which provided, that 
no injury should be offered to the allies of either people ; 
and a manifest violation also of the convention made with 
Asdnibal; in which it was stipulated, that the Carthagini- 
ans should not pass the Iberus with an army. But on the 
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other hand, if ihe Carthaginians engaged in the war, 
because they had been forced to yield up Sardinia, and pay 
a second tribute; if they only seized the first favourable^ 
occasion of avenging all the insults and the losses which 
their enemies, taking advantage also of the times, hftd 
brought upon them; it must then be owned, that their 
conduct may well be vindicated, upon the principles of 
reason and of justice. 

Among the undisceming part of my readers, many per- 
haps will think, that I am too minute and tedious in theae 
inquiries. It is true, indeed, that a distinct and close sur- 
vey of. past events, though it might yield some entertain- 
ment 'to the curious, would, however, be of little use, if 
mankind were able of themselves, without the assistance of 
example, to repel effectually every stroke of fortune, aad 
obviate the evils that are incident to life. But such is 
human nature, that this can by no means be affirmed, 
either of public societies, or of single men ; since the most 
fair and flourishing condition is so subject to decay and 
change, that we can build no lasting expectations on it. 
And it is on this account, that the knowledge of past trans- 
actions ought to be esteemed not a mere amusement only, 
but rather an instructive and a necessary study. For un- 
less we have made due reflection upon the conduct of men 
in former times, how shall we learn the arts of gaining 
allies and friends, when any danger threatens our country, 
or ourselves? If we meditate any conquest, or form any 
project of importance^ how shall we be able, without this 
knowledge, to make choice of proper instruments for the 
execution of our designs ? Or, in case that we are satisfied 
with our present states and fortunes, how shall we support 
ourselves by such lasting strength and credit, as may at all , 
times guard our interests from every thing that would an- 
dermine and shake them? For those among whom we 
^ live, like actors on a stagey appear before us under snch a 
dress, as best may suit with the present times, and with the 
characters which they assume. To these their words and 
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actions are all accommodated; 8o that it is hardly possible 
to penetrate into their real 8entiments» or draw out the 
truth to light, from the darkness under which it is industri- 
ously concealed. But in the accounts of former ages, the 
fiMSts themselves disclose to us the real views, and genuine 
disposition of the actors. And from hence we are enaUed 
to discern, in various circumstances, from whom we reason- 
ably may expect good offices, favour, assistance, or the 
contrary ; and to know with perfect certainty, what kind of 
persons may be induced to compassionate our dbiresses, 
defend oar cause with zeal, and join us in avenging any 
^ injuries, to which we may have been exposed. A know- 
) ledge surely of the greatest use and benefit, both in the ad- 
: ministration of public affiiirs, and in the conduct also of 
private life. But in order to gain this end, it will be ne- 
cessary, that both the author and the resder, instead of 
bdng satisfied with a bare relation of events, should care- 
fully consider all that passed both before and after, as well 
as at the time of each transaction. For if we take from 
history the motives to which every action owed its birth, 
the. manner in which it was carried into execution, the end 
that was proposed, and whether the event was answerable 
or not to the first design ; what remains is a mere exercise 
fit for schools, and not ia work of science; and though it 
may affi>rd perhaps some transient amusement to the mind, 
is not capaUe of yielding any sound instruction, or lasting 
service. 

If any one should think, that few persons will be inclined 
either to buy, or read, this history, on account of the nimi- 
ber and the bulk of the books which it contains, let him 
consider, that it is much less difficult, both to purcbate 
and to read through forty books, which give a close and 
uninterrupted relation of the afiairs of Italy, Sicily, and 
Afric, from the lime of Pyrrhus, at which the history of 
Timseus is concluded, to the destruction of Carthage; and 
of all the great events that happened in the other parts of 
the world, from the flight of Cleomenes the Spartan, to 
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the battle between the Achaews aod the RomaDs near the 
Isthmus ; than either to procure, or read, all the sepBra:te 
and particular histories of these transactions. For besides 
that they exceed in bulk the size of this work, it is certain 
also, that no real knowledge or improTement can be ex« 
pected from them. For they not only differ from each 
other in their accounts of fiicts, but in general take no 
notice of many great events that were coincident with those 
which they relate ; and from which, if all of them were 
ranged together, and comprehended under one single view, 
the mind would be enabled to form a far more perfect 
judgment of the truth, than it can ever gain from a distinct 
and separate survey of each. We may also add, that by 
the very nature of their works these writers are debarred 
from those enquiries, which are of the first and chief im- 
portance. For the most useful part of history, as we have 
already mentioned, is the knowledge of what passed before ; 
and aher every grreat event ; and especially of the causes 
that produced it. Thus for instance, the war of Philip , 
gave occasion to that of Antiochus; that of Annibal, to \ 
the war with Philip ; and the war of Sicily to that of Aq-» I 
nibal : and between these wars, a great variety of incidenta 1 
intervened, which, though different perhaps in their first ; 
aim and purpose, were at last all inclined together towards 
the same single end. Now this may all be fiilly understood 
from general history ; but by no means from the accounta 
of single wars, as that of Perseus, for instance, or of Philip. * 
It might with equal reason be supposed,. that the bare de- 
scription of particular battles, as they are found in these 
historians, would be sufiicient to convey a perfect know- 
ledge of the disposition and entire economy of a whole '. 
war. But as this can never be expected from them, it is } 
^manifest, that a work like mine must be judged in all ; 
points to excel particular histories, as much as solid instruo* 
tion is to be preferred to an empty tale. We now retnm ; 
from this digression. 
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CHAP. IV. 

When the CarthaginiaDs had ended their discourse, 
the Romaos made no reply to the arguments which they 
had urged in their defence. But the oldest of the ambas- 
sadorsy folding his garment round him, and shewing it to 
the senate, told them, that therein were contained both 
peace and war; and they, might choose whichever of the 
two best pleased them. The king of the Carthaginians 
answered, that he might throw out that which was most 
agreeable to himself. And when the ambassador replied 
that it ahould be war, the senate, with almost one voice, 
cried out, that they accepted it; after which the assembly 
separated. 

Annibal was at this time in winter quarters at New 
Carthage He first sent home the Spaniards to their 
several cities; in the hope, that by this indulgence be should 
fix them in his interests, and oblige them to his service for 
the time to come. He afterwards gave instructions to his 
brother Asdrubal, for governing the country in his absence^ 
and defending it against the Romans. His last care was, 
in what manner he might most efTectually provide for the 
quiet and security of Afric. For this purpose he put in 
pnu^tice a very sensible and wise expedient : making a body 
of African troops pass over into Spain, and another body 
of Spaniards into Afiric ; and thus connecting both those 
countries in the bonds of a reciprocal fidelity. The troops 
of Spain that were sent into Afric, were the Thersitse, 
Mastians, some Spaniards of the mountains, and the 01- 
cades* Their numbers amounted in the whole to twelve 
hundred horse, and thirteen thousand, eight hundred, and 
fifty foot. To these were added also eight hundred and 
seventy Baleares ; a people whose name, as well as that of 
the island which they inhabit, is derived from their custom 
of using a sling in battle. These troops were all distri* 
buted through the parts of Afric called Metagonia ; a small 
number only excepted, who were sent to Carthage. Four 
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thousand Metagonians were stationed also in that city ; 
well to serve as hostages as to assist in the defence of the 
place. 

With Asdrobal in Spain, he left fifty quinqoeremesy two 
quadriremes, and five triremes. Thirty-two of the qnin<^ 
queremes, and the five triremes, were completely equipped. 
To these he added likewise a body of forces, both horse 
and foot. The cavalry consisted of four hundred and fifty 
Libyphomictans and Africans, three hundred Ldrgits; 
and a mixed body of eighteen hundred, composed of Nu^ 
midians, Massylians, Macians, Massassylians, and Mauru- 
sians, whose country lay towards the ocean. The in&ntry 
was composed of eleven thousand, eight hundred, and fifty 
Africans; three hundred Ligurians ; and five hundred Ba- 
leares; together with twenty-one elq)hants. If I have 
given here a more precise and accurate detail of all that 
was now transacted by Annibai in Spain, than could 
perhaps have been expected even from one who himself 
had borne some part in the conduct of those afiairs, I must 
desire the reader not to think it strange; nor to rank me 
among those writer^ who cover* their own fictions under 
such a dress, as may seem most nearly to resemble the form 
of truth. For I found at Lacinium a table of brass, on* 
which all these circumstances were engraved, by the orders 
of Annibai himself, when he was in Italy. And as this* 
seemed to be a monument of the first authority, I have 
closely copied it in jny relation. 

Annibai, having thus provided in the fullest manner for 
the security both of Spain and Afric, now waited only for 
the arrival of those messengers that were expected to re- 
turn to him from the Gauls. For he had ^ideavoured to 
inform himself, with all the exactness that was possiUe^ of- 
the fertility of the countrjr that lay beneath the Alps, and 
along the Po; of the numbers and courage of the people; 
and above all, whether they still retained any r^Msntm^t 
against the Romans, ft-om their former wars; of which We 
have already given some account, that the reader might 
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more felly comprehend tbe things which we are now going 
to relate. His chief expectsitions of success in his intended 
enterprise were built indeed upon the assistance which he 
hoped to find adiong the Gauls. For it seemed scarcely 
possible to maintain the war in Italy agiunst the Romans, 
unless these nations could be engaged to join him with their 
forces, after he had first surmounted the difficulties of the 
country that lay between. He sent therefore, with the 
greatest care, to all the cbieft that lived among the Alps, 
and to those likewise who possessed the country on this side 
of them ; and endeavoured by every kind of promise to 
tempt their hopes, and draw them to his party. At last» 
when his messengers were returned, and had informed him, 
that the Gauls were perfectly disposed to favour his design^ 
and even expected his approach with eagerness; and that 
the passage across the Alps, though likely to be attended 
with great pains and difficulty, was such, however, as in the 
end might be surmounted; as the spring advanced, he 
drew out all his forces from their winter quarters. The 
news also, which he had just before received from Carthage, * 
had greatly raised his hopes, and given him full assurance 
of the approbation of his fellow-citizens. He now, there> 
fore, openly declared his intentions to the army, and ex- 
horted them to make war against the Romans. He 
informed them of the manner in which this people had* 
demanded, that himself, together with the other chiefs,' 
should be delivered into their hands. He described the> 
richness of the country through which they were to pass ; 
and acquainted them with tbe favourable disposition of the' 
Gouls, and the promise which they had made to join him* 
with their forces. When the multitude cried out, that 
they would cheerfolly attend him, he applauded their 
alacrity, fixed the day for their departure, and dismissed* 
the assembly. 

These things then being all thus regulated during the 
time of winter, and the necessary measures taken for the 
security of both Spain and Afric, on the day appointed 
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Annibd b^gui his march, with oinety tboiuaiid foot, an« 
Iwdve thousand horse. He passed the Iberus, and wit I 
incredible rapidity, though not without many obstinar^ 
battles, and a great loss of men, redoced all the nations thai 
inhabited between that rirer and the Fytenman monntains \ 
the Itorgetes, Bargusians, ^renosians, and Andosinians. 
He gave to Hanno the care of the conquered ooontriev^ 
with a ppwer to exercise an entire and absolute sovereignty 
over the Bargusians, because these especially were sus* 
pected of favouring the interests of the Romans. He left 
also with him a detachment from his army, often thousand 
foot, and a thousand horse; together with all the baggage 
of the troops that were designed to attend him into Italy* 
He sent back, likewise, an equal number of the Spanish 
Screes to their several cities; being desirous not only to 
secure to himself, by this indulgence^ the favour of the 
people that were now dismissed ; but to encourage also^ by 
the hope of returning again to their native country, both 
the troops that were engaged to follow him in the present 
expedition, and those likewise that were left bdiind him ia 
Spain, in case that he should want their service in any 
future exigency. 

The army thus disincumbered of the heavy baggage, and 
consisting in die whole of fifty thousand foot and nine 
thousand horsey continued their march forwards, by the 
^ay of the Pyrensean mountains, in order to pass the 
Rhone; being not so considerable in their numbers, as 
from the goodness of their troops. For they were all tried 
soldiers; men well disciplined, and inured to action, by 
the continual engagements which they had sustained in 
Spain. 

But in order to clear this part of our history from all 
obscurity, it will be necessary to trace out distinctly the 
country from whence Annibal began his march, the places 
through which he passed, and the way by which he first 
entered Italy. Nor will it be sufficient, bfurely to insert the 
names of rivers and of cities, as some hbtorians have done ; 
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imagipiiig^ that the recital of their names alone mast at 
oDce cpnrey a full coDception of the pieces. With r^;ard 
to those places indeed, with which we have been before ac- 
quainted, the mention of their names, as it recalls them to 
the memoryi perhaps moy be sufficient for the end that is 
proposed. But with respect to those, of which we have no 
previous knowledge, it roust be allowed, that no greater 
advantage can arise from the bare recital of their names, 
than from the repetidon of any other sounds that are void 
of sense and meaning, which only strike the ear, but make 
no impression on the understanding. For unless the mind 
has something to which it can apply and fix itself; somer 
thing already conceived and understood, to which that 
which is he«rd may be referred ; it must of necessity be 
lost in doubt and ignorance. Since, therefore, we are to 
speak of things unknown, we shall endeavour to lead the 
reader to a right apprehension of them, by connecting 
them with those that are already known and familiar to 
him. 

The fint and most general notion then, in which all 
mankind agree, and which even the vulgar apprehend, is 
that by which we connive the heavens round na to be 
divided into the four quarters of East, West, North, and 
South. The next step is, to consider the several parts of 
the earth as lying beneath the one or other of these divi* 
sions; and thus we are able to refer, even the places which 
we have never seen or known, to some settled and deter« 
roinate conception. This being done with regard to the 
whole earth, it remains that we observe the same method 
of division in speaking of that portion of it which we know 
to be inhabited. Now this consists of three separate parta; 
the first of which is called Asia, the second Afric, and the 
iaat Europe; and these are bounded by the Tanai% the 
Nile, and the straits of the Pillars of Hercules. Between 
the Tanais and the Nile, lies Asia: and its situation witb 
respect to the heavens is beneath that space which b oofr- 
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taioed between the north-east and the south. Afric li 
between the T!jTlt and the Kllars of Hercules ; under th 
part of the heavens which extends from the south to tl 
south-west, and from thence forwards to the west, whi« 
ooinddes with the Pillars of Hercgles. So that these tw 
countries, taken together in a general view, p ossess all tl 
space from east to west, on the southern side of the Med 
terranean sea. Opposite to these, <m the north side of th 
same sea,' lies Europe; being extended also, without any it 
terruption, from east to west The greatest and the mos 
considerable part of it is that which falls beneath the nortl 
and possesses all the space between the river Tanais au' 
Narbo; which last place is situated towards the west, at :, 
small distance only from Massilia, and those mouths b;| 
which the Rhone discharges itself into the Sardinian sea 
Tlie Gauls are the people who possess the country fron 
Narbo to the Pyrenasan mountains; which extend in otn\ 
continued chain from the Mediterranean sea to the ocean. 
The rest of Europe, from these mountains westward to the 
Pillars of Hercul^, is bounded partly by the Mediterra*' 
nean, and partly by the ocean, or exterior sea. The 
country which lies along the former, as fisv as to the Pillars 
of Hercules, is called Spain. But that which is washed by 
the exterior, or great sea, having been but lately discovered, 
has not yet obtained any settled name. It is possessed by 
a race of barbarous people, who are very numerous; and 
of whom we shall take occasion to speak more particularly 
in toother place. But as it has never yet been known with 
any certainty, whether Ethiopia, which is the place where 
Asia and Afric meet together, be a continent extending ibr-> 
wardsto the south, or whether it be surrounded by the sea ; so 
those parts of Europe likewise, that lie between Narbo and 
the Tanais ' towards the north, have hitherto been quite 
concealed from our discoveries. In some future time, per- 
haps, our pains may lead us to a knowledge of those 
countries. But all that has hitherto been written or re- 
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ported of them must be considered, as mere fable and in- 
▼ention, and not the fruit of any real search or genuine ip- 
fbrmation. 

This, I think, will be sufficient to give the reader some 
conception even of those places to which he is a stranger ; 
as he may now be able always to refer them to the. onct pr 
other of these general divisions marked out and ascertained 
by the position of the heavens; and may turn bis mind 
towards them, as often as they are named in the course of 
this work, in the same manner as the eye directs its view, to 
.any object that is pointed out. to its observance. We now 
resume our narration. 

The Carthaginians were at this time poss^sed of all that 
part of Afric which lies along the Mediterranean sea, from 
the Philsenean Altars, which are opposite to the greater 
Syrtis, to the Pillars of Hercules. Thb coast, in its full 
extent, includes a space of more than sixteen thousand 
stadia. They had also passed the Straits, and subdued all 
Spain as far as to those rocks, which, on the side towards 
the Mediterranean sea, form the extreme point of the Pyre« 
naean mountains; the boundary that divides Spain from 
.Gaul. These rocks are distant from the Pillars of Her^ 
cules about eight thousand stadia. 

The distance from the same Pillars tp New Carthage, 
from whence Annibal began his march towards Italy, is 
three thousand stadia ; from that city to the Iberus, twp 
thousand six hundred ; and from thence to Emporium, six- 
teen hundred; and the same number afterwards to the 
passage of the Rhone. For the whole of this route hi^ 
been accurately measured by the Romans; and distin- 
gnbbed by distances, each of eight stadia. From the 
passage of the Rhone, if we take opr course up the river^ 
to the beginning of the Alps, we may count the distance to 
be fourteen hundred stadia; and the road across thp9^ 
mountains^ till we arrive in the plains that are watered by 
.the Po, twelve hmidred more. Thus the route which 
j&nnibal now designed to take, from New Carthage into 
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Itatyf contained in its whole length about nine^ thousnK 
stadia. 

He had already surmounted almost one half of this Ion 
march ; bat the most dangerous and difficult part was y€ 
to come. He was now preparing to lead fats army tbroa^ 
the passes of the Pyrenasan mountains, not without soin 
apprehcmaon that the Gauls might take advantage of ch 
strength of those defiles, and fall upon him in hh march 
When the Romans were informed by their ambassadors ck 
all that had been debated and determined in the senate o 
Carthage, and at the same time heard with great sarprise, 
that Annibal "was already advanced beyond the Iberus. 
They resolved, therefore, that an army should immediately 
be raised and sent to Spain, under the command of Pnblias 
Cornelius; and another, with Tiberias Seropronius, into 
Afric And while the consuls were employed in perfecting 
the levies, and making all the necessary preparations, they 
used their utmost diligence to complete the settlement of 
those colonies, which they had scmie time beibre resolved 
to send into Graul. They made haste to eiidose the towns 
with walls; and ordered the citizens that were to inhabit 
them, of whom six thousand were allotted to each colony, 
to be all present on the place within thirty days. The one 
of these new cities was built on this side of the Po, and 
called Flacentia; the other on the other side, and was named 
Cremona. 

Bat scarcely were the inhabitants arrived, when the 
Boian Oauls, who had long watched in secret for some fa- 
vourable occasion to shake off their alliance with the Ro- 
mans, being now encouraged by the near approach of the 
Carthagmian army, resolved openly to revolt ; shewing no 
rq;ard to the safety of their countrymen, whom they had 
given as hostages at the conclusion cf their last war against 
Uie Romans, whidi we described in the former book. And 
having prevailed with the Insubrians likewise, whose old 
resentment against the Romans was not yet extingubhed, 
to assist them with their forces, they wasted all the lands 
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that were allotted to these new coloDies; pursued the Bo- 
mans, who fled before them, as far as Mutinal, another of 
their colonies, and invested them closely in the place. There 
were among them three Romans of distinguished rank, who 
bad been sent to inspect the distribution of the lands. , One 
of them, Cains Lutatius, was df consular, and the other two 
of prsetorian dignity. These desired to have an interview 
with the enemy, to which the Boians readily consented* 
But as they were returning from the conference, the Ganls 
treacherously seized and kept them prisoners ; imagining 
that| through their roeans^ they should recover their. own 
hostages from the Romans. The praetor L. Manliua^ who 
was posted with some troops upon the frontiers of the 
country, no sooner was informed of what had happened, 
than he adva&ced in haste towards the enemy* But the 
Boians, having placed their army in ambuscade in a certain 
forest, through which the Romans were to paa% as soon as 
they appeared, fell suddenly upon them from every quarter, 
and killed many of them. The rest fled at first widi grest 
precipitation; but having gained the neighbouring hilli^ 
they rallied again their broken forces, and retreated with 
some kind of order, but in a manner that was scarcely 
honourable. The Gauls followed dose behind, and blocked 
op these troc^s likewise in a village that was called TaneSt 
into which they had retired. As soon as it was known at 
Rome that their army was thus closely invested by the 
enemy, and the siege priessed with vigour, they sent away 
immediately to their relief, under the conduct of a prator, 
the legions that had been raised for Publius; and gave 
orders, that the consul should make new levies among the 
allies. Such then in general, as we have described it both 
here and in the former parts of this work, was the state and 
condition of the Gauls, from their first settlement in the 
country to the time of Annibal's arrival in it. 

The Roman consuls, having severally completed all the 
peeessary preparations, sailed out to sea in the huginjsing 
of the spring: Publius with dzty vessels, to go into S^in; 
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Biid Tiberiusy with a fleet of a hondred and sixty quinqu^ 
remet» to prosecute the war in Afii& The zeal and eagei 
nets that appeared in the conduct of the last of these, ani 
tlie preparations which he made at Lilybfenm, drawin^r to 
gether troops and stores of every kind, and from ever; 
quarter, were all so great and formidable, that it seemed a 
if he meditated nothing less, than to lay siege to Cartha^ 
itself upon his first arrival. Publius, steering his coarse 
along the Ligurian coast, arrived on the fifth day in the 
neighbourhood of Massilia; and having anchored in 
the first mouth of the Rhone, which was called the Massi- 
lian mouth, he landed his forces there. He had heard, 
that Annibal had already passed the I^aenean mountains, 
but was persuaded that he must still be at a con«derable 
distance from him ; as the country through which he was to 
march was extremely difficult, and the Gauls around him 
very numerous. But Annibal having, with wonderfiil 
success, gained some of the Gauls with presents, apd re- 
duced the rest by force, continued his route forwards^ 
keeping the sea of Sardinia on his right, and was now ar- 
rived upon the banks of the Rhone. When the news came 
that the enemy was so near, Publius, being in part sur- 
prised at this celerity, which seemed indeed to exceed all 
belief and partly desirous also to be informed exacdy of 
the truth, sent away three hundred of the bravest of his 
horse to make discoveries, togedier with a body of Gallic 
mercenaries that belonged to the Massilians; who were to 
serve as guides, and to support the cavalry also, if there 
should be occasion for it; while himself, in the mean time, 
employed his care to recover the troops from the fiitigne 
which they had suflPered in the voyage; and consulted with 
the tribunes concerning the posts that were most proper to 
be taken, and the place in which they might with b^t ad- 
vantage meet and ofik* battle to the enemy. 

Annibal, having now fixed his camp upon the Rhone, 
at the distance of about four days' journey from the sea, 
resolved to make his passage in that place, because the 
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stream was narrow there, and confined within the proper 
channel of the river. .By his gentle treatment of those 
that lived along the banks, he prevailed upon them to sell 
to him all their canoes and boats, the number of which 
was very great; for almost all the people that dwell near 
the Rhone are employed in constant commerce uj^on the 
sea. They supplied him also with the wood that was 
proper for making the canoes ; and in two days' time an 
incredible- quantity of those vessels was finished by the 
army. For the soldiers all attended to their task with 
the greatest earnestness, as if each man had resolved to be 
indebted to no labour but his own for his passage across 
the river. But about this time a very great army of 
barbarians appeared on the other side, ready to oppose 
the Carthaginians in their landing. Annibal having seen 
their numbers, and considered with himself that as it was 
by no means possible to pass the river in defiance of so 
great a force, so on the other hand, in case that he should 
long remain in his present post, he must soon be inclosed 
on every side by enemies, as soon as the third night came 
OD, sent away a part of his army under the care of Hanno, 
the son of king Bomilcar, with some of the natives of the 
country to serve as guides. These troops, when they had 
marched about two hundred stadia up the stream, at last 
rested in a place where a small island divided the river 
into two. And having cut down trees from a neighbouring 
forest, some of which they joined, and bound some toge- 
ther with cords in a hasty manner, in a short time they 
completed a number of floats sufiicient for the present 
necessity, and passed the river upon them without any 
resistance from the enemy. And having seized a stropg 
and advantageous post, they remained upon it during that 
whole day ; reposing themselves after the fatigue of their 
march, and making all things ready for the ensuing com- 
bat, agreeably to the orders which they had received^ 
The rest of the troops that were left with Annibal were in 
like manner employed in taking such refreshment as was 
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necessary, and completing all their preparations. But 
the point of greatest difficuUj was» to contrive a method 
for the safe passage of the elephants, which were thir^* 
seven in number; and this indeed occasioned no small 
embarrassment and pain. 

On the 6fth night after the arrival of the Carthaginiaos 
upon the Rhone, the detachment that had already passed 
it began their march before break of day, and advanced 
along the banks of the river towards the enemy. At the 
same time Annibal, having all his troops in readiness, 
disposed every thing for their immediate passage. The 
larger boats were filled with the heavy-armed hors^ and 
the infantry embarked in the canoes. The first were 
stationed higher up the stream, while the latter topk their 
place below them ; that when the strength and violence of 
the current bad first been broken by the heavier vessels 
the passage of the rest might be more secure and easy. 
The horses were made to swim across, being towed along 
behind the larger boats. And as three or four were in 
this manner conducted together by a single soldier, who 
was placed for that purpose upon either side of the stern 
of every vessel, a considerable number of them were landed 
on the other side, in the very first passage over. 

The barbarians, as soon as they perceived the diaposi- 
tipn that was made, ran down from their camp in crowds, 
without observing any order; and were persuaded that 
they should be able, with the greatest ease, to prevent the 
Carthaginians from landing. But Annibal, having now 
discerned the smoke on the other side^ wbidi the detach- 
ment fi^m his army had been directed to make, as the 
signal of their near approach, ordered all the troops to get 
immediately on board; and that those^ who were in the 
larger vessels^ should direct their course against the 
stream, in such a manner as might most effectually break 
its violence. His orders were executed in an instant. 
The troops, as they embarked, pursued their work with 
loud and eager emulation : animating each other by their 
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crieSf and struggling with all their strength, to surmount 
the violence ot the stream : whUe the view of both the 
anniesy with which the banks on either side were covered; 
the cries of the Carthaginians from the shore^ calling after 
their companions, and seeming as it were to divide their 
labour with them ; the noise of the barbarians on the other 
side^ who demanded the combat with loud screams and 
shouts ; formed all together a scene of great astonishment 
and horror. At this time^ the troops that were led by 
Hanno appeared suddenly on the other side. And while 
one part of them set fire to the camp of the enemy, which 
was left without defence, the rest and greater part made 
haste to &11 upon the rear of those that were defending the 
passage of the river. The barbarians were struck with 
terror at in evetit sd strange and unexpected, Somp ran 
in haste towards the camp, to stop the progress of the 
flames; while others were constrained to turn, and defend 
themselves Against the enemy. When Annibal perceived 
that all things had conspired most favourably with his 
des^ns^ as fast as the forces landed, he drew theoji up in 
order, and led them to' the charge. The barbarians, who 
had b^un the combat in disorder,* and whose coaster- 
nation was now completed by the sudden attack that was 
made npon them from behind, were in a short time routed, 
and forced to fly. The Carthaginian general, being thus 
In the same instant master of bis passage, and victorious 
against the enemy, gave immediate orders for passing the 
rest of the army over. And having in a short time 
brought all the troops to land, he encamped that night 
along the border of the river. 

On the following day, Annibal, having received the 
B€#s that the Roman fleet had cast anchor near the mouth 
of the Rhone, sent away a body of five hundred Numidian 
horsey to take a view of the situation of the enemy, and to 
ditdover their numbers and designs. He gave directions 
also for the passage of the elephants across the river. And 
having afterwards called together the troops, he introduced 
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among them Magilus, a petty king, who had come to him 
from the country near the Po; and who now, with the 
help of an interpreter, informed' the assembly of all the 
resolutions which the Gauls had taken in their fiiYonr.~ 
This expedient was such, indeed, as conld scarcely &il to 
raise the spirits of the army, and inspire them with con- 
fidence and courage. For, in the first pkce^ as the hare 
sight alone and presence of the Gauls, exhorting them to 
proceed in their designs, and promising that they would 
bear an equal part in all the fortune of the war, was itsdf 
a circumstance of great force and moment: so the assur- 
ance likewise, that was now repeated by his people, that 
they would lead the army into Italy, by a way that waa 
both short and safe, and through places that would yield a 
fiill supply to all their wants, seemed highly probable^ and 
such as well desenred their credit. They spoke with great 
advantage also of the extent and richness of the country, 
into which they were going to enter; and of the zeal anct 
prompt alacrity of the people^ upon whose assistance they 
designed chiefly to rely, for maintaining the war againat 
the Romans. 

The Gauls, after this discourse, retired: and Annibal 
himself came into the assembly. He began with reminding 
the soldiers of their past exploits. He desired them to 
remember, that though they had often been engaged in 
designs of the greatest difficulty as well as danger, they had 
never yet failed in any enterprise, because they had been 
always careful to repose a periect confidence in the wisdom 
of their general, and paid an entire submission to his will. 
He exhorted them, to be still assured of the same success : 
and to be persuaded, that they had already aqcomplisbed 
the most important part of their intended labour; since 
they had happily passed the Rhone, and seen with^ their 
own eyes the friendly disposition of their allies towards 
them, and their zeal for the war. With regard, therefore, 
to the particular measures that were now to be pursued, 
he conjured them to throw away all concern, and to rest 
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securely upon his care and conduct, for the entire manage- 
ment of the whole. That they should be ready only to 
receive and execute his orders; to acquit themselves at all 
times like men of courage; and maintain the glory of their 
former actions. The multitude testified their applause 
by shouts; and shewed the greatest ardour and aJacrity* 
Annibal praised their zeal: and having recommended 
them all to the favour and protection of the gods, and 
directed them to make all things ready for their march on 
the following day, he dismissed the assembly. 

About this time, the Numidian horse, that had been 
sent to make discoveries, returned to the camp. A great 
part of the detachment had been killed ; and die rest were 
forced to fly. For no sooner had they gained a moderate 
distance from the camp, than they were met by the de- 
tachment of the Roman cavalry, which Publius had tent 
away upon the same design. The engagement that ensued 
between them was so sharp and obstinate, that a hundred 
and forty Gauls and Romans fell on one side^ and more 
than two hundred Numidians on the other. The Romans, 
in pursuit of those that fled, advanced even dose to the 
intrenchments of the Carthaginians: and having taken an 
exact and thorough view of all the camp, they returned 
again in haste^ and informed the consul of the arrival of 
the enemy. Publius, having first sent the baggage to the 
ships, immediately decamped, and advanced with all the 
army along the banks of the river, with design to overtake 
the Carthaginians^ and to force them to a battle without 
delay. 

But early in the morning of the following day, Annibal, 
having posted his cavalry as a reserve on the side towards 
the lea, oomnmnded the infantry to begin their march; 
while himsdf waited to receive the elephants, and the men 
that were left with them on the other side of the river. 
The passage of the elephants was performed in the fol- 
lowing manner. When they had made a tofficient namber 
of floats, they joined two together, and fiutened then 
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ttrongly to the ground, ttp<Mi the bank of the river. The 
breadth of both together was about fifty feet To the 
extremity of these they 6zed two more, which were 
extended over into the water: and to prevent the whole 
from being loosened and carried down the river by the 
rapidity of the current, they secured the side^ that was 
tamed against the stream, by strong cables fitttened to the 
trees along the bank. Having, in thb manner, finished 
a kind of bridge, which was extended to the length of 
about two hundred feet, they then added to it two other 
floats of a much larger size, which were very firmly joined 
together, but were fastened in so slight a manner to the 
rest, that they might at any time be separated from them 
with little difficulty. A great number of ropes were fixed 
to these last floats ; by the help of which, the boats, that 
wtte designed to tow them over, might hold them firm 
against the violence of the stream, and carry them in safety 
with the elephants to the other ude. They then spread a 
quantity of earth over all the floats, that dieir colour and 
appearance might, as nearly as was possible, resemble the 
ground on shore. The elephants were usually very tract* 
able upon land, and easy to be governed by their con- 
ductors, but were at all times under the greatest appre- 
hensions whenever they approached the water. Upon this 
occasion, therefore, they took two female elephants, and 
led them first along the floats. The rest readily followed. 
But no sooner were they arrived upon die fiuthest floats, 
than, the ropes being cut which bound them to the rest, 
they were immediately towed away by the boats towanb 
Uie other side. The elephants were seized with extreme 
dread, and moved from side to side in great foiy and 
disorder. But when they saw that they were every way 
surrounded by the water, their very fears at last con- 
strained them to remain quiet in their place. In tbia 
ananner, two other floats being firom time to time prepared 
and fitted to the rest, the greater part of the dephants 
were carried safUy over. There were some indeed, that 
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were ao much disordered by ibeir fears, that they threw 
themselves into the river ia the midst of their passage. 
This aocident was fatal to their conductors, who perished 
in the stream. But the beasts^ themselves, exerting all 
their strength, and raising their large trunks above the 
morbce of the river, were by that means enabled not only 
to breathe freely, but to discharge the waters also, as fast 
as th^ received them: and baring by long struggling 
surmounted likewise the rigidity of the stream, they at 
last all gained the opposite bank in safety. 

As soon as this work was finished, Annibal, making his 
rear guard of the elephants and cavalry, continued his 
march along the river; directing his route from the sea 
towards the east, as if he had designed to pass into the 
middle parts of Europe. . 

The Rhone has its sources above the Adriatic gulf ia 
those parts of the Alps that stand towards the north, and 
at firs( flows westward. But afterwards it bends its stream 
towards the south- west, and discharges itself into the Sar- 
dinian sea. This river runs chiefly through a vallqr, the 
northern side of which is inhabited by the Ardyan Gauls; 
the southern parts being all bounded by the Alps, which 
look towards tlie north. The plains around the Po, which 
we have already described at large, are separated also 
from this valley by the Alps; which beginning near 
Massilia, are from thence extended even to the inmost 
extremity of the Adriatic gulf. And these were the moun- 
tains which Annibal was to pass, as he came forwards 
from the Rhone to enter Italy. 

There are some historians, who, in the description which 
thay have given us of these mountains, and of the march 
(vf Annibal across them, while their design is to strike the 
reader with a view of something wonderful and strange, 
are anwarily betrayed into two faults, the most contrary of 
any to the true character of history. For they relate such 
thiiigs as are manifestly false ; and, on many occasions also, 
are forced even to refute their own accounts. They speak 
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of Annibal, as a general, whose prudence and whose 
courage were such as never could be equalled ; and yet ttt 
the same time they plainly prove him to have been of all 
men the most irrational and senseless. As often, too, 
they find it difiicult to bring the fables which they h 
feigned to any probable conclusion, they introduce the 
gods and demi-gods into a history, whose proper business is 
to treat of real facts. Thus they represent the Alps to be 
in every part so steep and broken, that not only thecavaliy, 
the heavy infantry, and the elephants, but even the light- 
armed foot, must in vain have attempted to surmount them. 
They describe them likewise to have been entirely destitute 
of all inhabitants; so that unless some god or hero had 
appeared, and pointed out the road to Annibal, he might 
stiil have wandered, ignorant of his way, till the whole 
army had been lost. 
\ Now this' account of things is both inconsistent with 
itself, and false. For must not Annibal have been esteemed 
the most imprudent and most rash of all commanders, if 
he had set out upon his march, at the head of so great an 
army, upon which he had also built the noblest eipectations, 
without being first informed of the directi<Hi of his route, 
and the places through which he was to pass; in a word, 
without knowing into what kind of country he was going 
to enter, and what people he was likely to encounter in the 
way ? and must it not be thought a still more high degree 
of folly, to have engaged thus blindly in an attempt, which 
was so far firom yielding any reasonaUe prospect of success, 
that, on the contrary, it was not even in its nature practica- 
ble? Yet these writers, while they lead him through a 
country, of which he had received no pr^idus knowledgi^ 
ascribe to him such a conduct, at a time when his army 
was entire, and his hopes all fiiir and flourishing, as no 
other general would ever have pursued, even in the most 
weak and desperate state. With regard also to that which 
they relate, concerning the desert condition and insuper- 
able roughness of the Alps ; it must appear at once to be 
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a most direct and notorious falsehood. For the Gauls, 
that lived along the Rhone, had often passed these moun- 
tains. And even not long before the time of Annibal, they 
bad led a very numerous army over them, to join the Cis- 
alpine Gauls in their wars against the Romans, as we 
shewed particularly in the former book. The Alps them- 
selves are inhabited also by a numerous people. But these 
historians, through the want of being acquainted with all 
these circumstances, are obliged to feign the appearance of 
some demi-god, to direct the Carthaginians in their march ; 
following in this the example of the tragic writers^ For 
as these are forced to introduce a deity in the catastrophe 
of their pieces, because their fables are founded neither on 
truth nor sense: so these historians likewise, when they 
have filled their first ihelations with circumstances that are 
both improbable and false, must of necessity have recourse 
to the gods and demi-gods, to clear the difiiculties in which 
they have involved their story. For if the beginning be 
contrary to truth and nature, the end also must be the 
same. But, notwithstanding all which these writers may 
pretend, it is certain that Annibal, in the conduct of this 
enterprise, had taken all his measures with the best^judg. 
mept and- precaution.' For he had informed himself with 
great exactness of the nature of the country through which 
he was to pass : he was well assured of the goodness of it; 
and of the inveterate hatred, which the people bore against 
the Romans. And that he might be able also to surmount 
the difiiculties of the way, he chose for guides the natives 
of the country ; men, engaged with him in the same designs, 
and actuated by the same common hopes. With r^rd 
to myself, I may be allowed to speak of these things with 
some confidence. For I not only received my accounts 
from persons that lived in the tiroes of which I am writing, 
but have also passed the Alps, for the sake of gaining a 
more full and accurate knowledge of the truth. 
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CHAP- V. 

On the third day after the Carthagmians bad be^o 
their march, the Roman consul Pablias arriyed at the place 
where they had paMed the river. When he found that the 
enemy wAa gone^ hit surprise was very great) and not in- 
deed without good reason. For he had persuaded himself, 
that they would by no means venture to pasa that way into 
Italy, amidst so many barbarous nations, noted for their 
fraud and perfidy. But as he saw, however, that they had 
made the attempt, he returned in haste to his ships, and 
ordered all the forces immediately to embark. And having 
sent away his brother into Spain, he steered his course 
back again to Italy; designing to march with the greatest 
diligence through Tyrrhenia; and so to reach the Alps^ 
before the Carthaginians should be able to have passed 
those mountains. The latter, continuing their route for- 
wards, arrived, after four days' march ftom the passage of 
the Rhone, at a place that was very fertile in com, and 
possessed by a numerous people. It was called the Island; 
because the Rhone and Isara, running on both sides of it, 
fiiU tcgetber below, and sharpen the land into a point 
This places both in its siae and figure, resembles that part 
of Egypt which is called the Delta : with this difieroice 
only, that one of the sides of Che latter is washed by the 
sea, which receives die rivers that inclose the other two, 
whereas the third side of the island is defended by a chain 
of very rough and lofty mountains, which indeed are al- 
most inaccessible. It happened that at this time there 
were two brothers in arms against each other, contending 
for the sovereignty of the place. The eldest of them im- 
mediately had recourse to the Carthaginians, and implored 
their aid to secure him the possession of his rights. Anni- 
bal embraced the occasion with no small joy, being well 
aware of the advantages that would result from it to him- 
selil Having joined his forces therefore with this prince, 
he defisated and drove out the younger brother, and was 
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wdl rewarded by the conqueror for the ftssUtanee which 
he had given liitn. For he not only supplied the troops 
with com and other necessaries in large abundance, but 
cacdianged Hkewise all their arms, that were impaired and 
worn by use^ for others that were sound and new. He 
femifllied a great part of the soldiers also with new habits, 
and espedatly with shoes, which were of singular service 
to them in their march afterwards across the mountains. 
But the diief advantage was, that he attended with all his 
forces upon the rear of the Carthaginian army, through 
the whole country of the AUobroges, which they could 
not otherwise have passed without great fear and caution, 
and secured their march from insult, till they arrived at 
the foot of the Alps. 

When the army, after they had marched ten days along 
the Rhone, and bad reached the distaoce of about eight 
hundred stadia from the place where they passed the river, 
were just now preparing to ascend the Alps, they found 
themselves in a situation that seemed likely to prove fetal 
to them. The diiefe of the AUobroges had suffered them 
to pass the plains, without any interruption or disturbance, 
being restrained in part by their apprehensions of the Car- 
thaginian cavalry, and partly also by the dread of those 
barbarians that followed in the rear. But when the latter 
had returned back again to their country, and Annibal 
with the foremost of his troops was now beginning to enter 
the difficult passes of the mountains, they drew together 
their forces in great numbers, and possessed themsdves of 
all the posts that commanded the defiles through which 
the Carthaginians were obliged to pass. If this design 
had been conducted with due secrecy and caution, the 
whole army most have been destroyed without resource. 
fiat as Aey employed no puns to cover their intentions, 
the attempt, though it brought great loss upon the Car- 
thi^^iniflns, proved no less pemidous to themselves. 

Fcnr when Annibal perceived that the enemy had thus 
smed on all the advantageous posts, he encamped at the 
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foot of the mountains, and sent away some of the 
that served as guides in his army, to discover their (L£s| 
gitton, conduct, and designs. * When these returned^ ^l 
acquainted him, that, during the time of day, the 
nans remained constant in their stations, and kept a 
fill guard upon them, but retired, as soon as night 
on, to a neighbouring town. The general, having fi>r-zz74 
his measures upon this intelligence^ continued his mmtn 
in open view, as far as the entrance of the defiles, ancl a 
camped very near the enemy. And when night came o] 
he ordered fires to be lighted, and the greater part oF £2 
.army to remain in the camp : while himself, having selecte 
some. of the bravest of the troops, and disencumbered tbec 
of every thing that might retard their march, advanoet 
through the passes, and seized the posts which the enemj 
had now deserted. When day appeared, and the barba- 
rians saw what had happened, they were forced to desui 
from their first design. But having afterwards observed, 
that the cavalry, and the beasts that conveyed the bagggage, 
being crowded and pressed close together by the narrow- 
ness of the way, advanced very slowly forwards,, and not 
without the greatest difficul^^ they seized the occasioo 
that appeared so favourable, and fdl upon tb&aa as they 
marched in many parts at once. The destruction that 
ensued was very great; especially wof the horses and beasts 
of burden. But the loss of these was rather owing to 
the badness of the ground on which they stood, than to 
any efibrts of the enemy. For as the way was not onlj 
very rough and narrow, but was bounded also on eveiy 
side by steep and craggy rocks, the beasts, that were loaded 
with the baggage, were overturned by every shodc, and 
hurried headlong with their burdens down the precipices. 
This disorder was occasioned chiefly by the horses thst 
were wounded. For these, being rendered scnadesa and 
ungovernable, not only fell against the beasts of burden 
that were near them, but forcing their way also throngh 
the ranks as they were labouring to advance, filled ev&j 
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thing with tamalt, and bore down all that was within their 
reach. 

Bat Annibaly perceiving this disorder, and reflecting 
with himself that the loss of the baggage alone must prove 
fatal to his army, though all the troops should escape with 
safety, advanced now in haste to their assistance, with the 
forces that had gained the hills in the night before; and rush- 
ing down with violence upon the enemy from those emi- 
nences, he killed great numbers of them ; but not without an 
equal loss. For the cries and conflict of these new combatants 
greatly increased the former tumult of the inarch. At last, 
however, the greater part of the Allobroges were slain, and 
the rest forced to fly. Annibal then conducted through the 
passes, though not without the greatest pains and difficult, 
what remained of the cavalry and beasts of burden. And 
having afterwards assembled as many of the troops as 
he was able to draw together after the disorder of the late 
action, he advanced against the town, from whence the 
enemy had made their attack upon him. As the place 
was in a manner quite deserted by the people, who had all 
gone out in search of booty, he became mlaster of it upon 
his first approach ; and fcbm thence drew many great ad- 
vantages, with respect both to the present and to future- 
use. For besides the horses, beasts of burden, and pri- 
soners which be gained, he found likewise in it so large a 
quantity both of corn and cattle, that it proved sufficient to 
support the army during two or three days' march. By 
this conquest also, the people that lived along the sides of 
the mountains were struck with terror, and feared to en-' 
gsge in any new attempt against him. 

Annibal, having rested in this place during one whole 
day, again decamped, and continued his march to some 
distance forwards, without any accident. But on the fourth 
day he fell, a second time, into a danger from which it was 
not easy to escape. The inhabitants of those parts of the 
mountains, having formed the design of surprising him -by 
treachery, advanced *to meet him with green branches in 
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their handf» and crownc upon their heads; which ie the 
signal of peace among the barbarous nations, as the cado- 
cetts is among the Gredcs. Annibal» being iinwilUBg to 
trust too hastily to these appearanoes, questiooedthem with 
great exactness, concerning their intentions, and the pur- 
pose of their coming. They answered, that having been 
informed that he had taken a neighbouring town^ and 
destroyed all those that bad appeared in arms against bisi, 
they were come to assure him, that they had no intention 
to do him any injury, and to request that he would offer 
none to them. Tliey promised also, that they would leave 
some hostages in his bands, as a pledge of their sineerity. 
Annibal still was doubtful and irresolute, and apprehended 
some ill design. But when he had reflected with himaeil^ 
that hia compliance with the terms whidi this peofrfe now 
proposed might serve perhaps to render them more inikl 
and cautious; and, on the other hand, that, in case he 
should reject them, they would not fiiil to act against him 
as open enemies ; h^ at last resolved to embrace their ofiers^ 
and, in appearance at least, to consider them as fiiends. 
The barfattrians brought their hostages ; supplied the army 
liberally with cattle ; and gave themselves up to the Gar- 
Uiaginians with so little reserve or caution, that Aonibsl 
was in a great degree induced to throw away all suspicion; 
and even entrusted them with the charge of leiEiding the 
army thnwigh the rest of the defiles. But when the Car- 
thaginians, after two days' march under the conduct of 
these guides, were now engaged in passing through a valley, 
that was surrounded on every side by steep and insuperable 
precipices, suddenly this treacherous people appeared be- 
hind them in great numbers, and fell with fury upon the 
rear. In this situation the whde army must inevitably 
have been destroyed, if Annibal, who still retained some 
little doubt of their sincerity, had not placed, by a wise 
precaution* the baggage with the cavalry at the h^ of all 
the march, and the heavy infantry behind. These troops 
the attack, and in part rep^ed the impending 
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ruin. The loss, however^ was very great, both of men and 
hones, and beasts of burden. For the barbarians, advanc- 
ing still along the summit of the mountains, as the Cartha- 
ginians continued their march through the valley, both by 
slinging atones, and rolling down fragments of the rocks 
upon them, spread so great terror and disorder through 
the army, that Annibal, with one half of the troops, was 
forced to take his station for the night upon a naked and 
desert rock, to secure the cavalry and baggage, till they 
had all passed the valley/ And this was at last accom- 
plished. But such was the roughness and the difficulty of 
these defiles, that the whole night was scarcely sufficient for 
the work. 

On the following day, the enemy being now retired, the 
Carthaginian general joined the cavalry, and continued bis 
march towards the summit of the Alps. From this time 
the barbarians never came to attack him in any very nu- 
merous body. But some straggling parties ot them, ap- 
pearing from time to time in difierent places, and falling, 
aa occasion served, sometimes upon the foremost troops, 
and sometimes on the rear, gave frequent interruption to 
his march, and carried away a part of the baggage. The 
elqphants were chiefly serviceable upon these occasions; 
for on wbich side soever they advanced, the enemy were 
struck with terror at the sight, and never ventured 
to approach. On the ninth day, having gained at last 
the summit of the mountains, he there fixed his camp, 
and rested during two whole dajrs, that he might give 
some ease and refreshment to the troops that had per- 
formed their march with safety; and that the others might 
also join him, who were not yet arrived. During thi»time 
auHiy of the wounded horses, and of the beasts that had 
thrown their burdens in the late disorders of the march, 
baving followed the traces of the army, arrived unes- 
pectedly in the camp. 

It was now near the time of winter. The mountains 
were already covered deep with snow, and the whole army 
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teemed to be under the greatest dejection and 
being not only exhausted by the miselries which they had 
sttfiered, but disheartened idso by the view of those that 
were yet to come. Annibal, therefore, had recourse to the 
only expedient that remained to raise their drooping cou- 
rage. He assembled the troops together, and from the 
summit of the Alps, which, when considered with regard to 
Italy; appear to stand as the citadel of all the country, 
pointed to their view the plains beneath that were watered 
by the Po, and reminded them of the favourable disposition 
of the Gauls towards them. He shewed them also the very 
ground upon which Rome itself was situated. By this 
prospect they were in some degree recovered from their 
fears. On the morrow, therefore, they decamped, and 
began to descend the mountains. There was now no 
enemy that opposed their passage, except some lurking 
parties only, which sometimes fell upon them by surprise, 
for the sake of plunder. But by reason of the snows, and 
the ba[dness of the ground, their loss was not'much inferior 
to that which they had suffisred in the ascent For the way 
was not only very steep and narrow, but so entirely covered 
also by the snow, that the feet knew not where to tread with 
safety; and as often as they turned aside from the proper 
track they were instantly hurried down some predpice. 
Yet the soldiers, to whom such accidents were now become 
femiliar, sustained all this misery with an amazing firmness. 
At last they came to a place which neither the elephants 
nor the beasts of burden could in any manner pass^ for 
the ground, which was before extremely steep and broken, 
to the length of a stadium and a half, had again ▼ery lately 
fallen away, and left the road so narrow, that it was quite 
impracticable. At this sight the troops again were seized 
with, consternation ; and even began to lose all the hopes of 
safety. Annibal at first endeavoured to avoid this'route, 
by changing the direction of his mrfrch, and making s 
circuit round it, but he soon was forced to desist firom that 
design; for the way on every side was utterly insuperablei 
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through an accident of a ungular kind which is peculiar to 
the Alps. The snows pf the former year> having remained 
unraelted upon the uountainsi were now covered over by 
those that had fallen in the present winter* The latter 
being soft, and of no great depth, gave an.eosy admission 
to the feet. But when these were trodden through^ and 
the soldiers began to touch the snows that lay beneath, 
which were now become so Qrm that they ^onld yield to no 
impression, their feet both fell at once from under them, as 
if they had been walking upon the edge of some high and 
slippery precipice; and tbis mischance drew after it a still 
worse accident. For when they struggled with their hands 
and knees to recover th/smselves from their fall, as the 
ground was every wh^re extremely steep, tiiey were then 
sure to slide awny with greater violence and rapidity than 
before; carrying likewise with them whatever they had 
grasped for their support. Th^ beasts also that were 
loaded with the baggage, havi;^g, by their end^vours to rise 
again when they had fallo?, broken the sur&ce of the lower 
snow, remained closely wedged in the pits which they had 
made, and by the we.igbt of (he burdens under which they 
lay, as well as from the unyielding firmness of the snows 
around them, were fixed immoveably in the place. 

When this attempt was thus found to be impracticable, 
Annibal returned again to the narrow road which he had 
quitted; and having removed the snow, he encamped at 
the entrance of it, and ordered the soldiers to make a firm 
and level way along the precipice itsej.f. And this, with 
the expence of vast pains and labpur, was at last efiected • 
so th|it, in one day's time, there was siifiicient room for the 
hordes aud beasts of burden to descend* These were im- 
mediately conducted down ; and having gained the plains, 
jirere sent away to pasture, in places where no snow hail 
fallen. The Numidians were then commanded to enlarge 
the road, that the elephants might also pass. BQt so labo- 
rioiis was the task, that, though fcesli men still succeed to 
chose tluU were fatigued, it was not without great diiSculty 
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that they completed it in three days' continued toil ; alter 
which these beasts came down the mountains, being almost 
exhausted and spent with famine. For the tops of the Alps, 
which are covered through all seasons with perpetual 
snows, produce neither tree nor pasture; thoqgh the 
middle parts on both sides of them abound with woods 
and forests, and are proper to be cultivated. Annibal 
then descended last, with all the army, and thus on the 
third day gained the plains; having lost great numbers of 
his soldiers in the march, as well in passing rivers, as in 
the engagements which he was forced to sustain. Many of 
his men had also perished among the precipices of the 
Alps, and a far greater number of the horses, and beasts of 
burden. And having thus at last completed his journey 
from New Carthage, in five months' time; fifteen days of 
which were employed in passing over the Alps; he now 
boldly entered the territory of the Insubrians, and the 
plains that are watered by the Po; though the whole of his 
infantry that was left amounted to no more than twelve 
thousand Africans, and eight thousand Spaniards ; and his 
cavalry to six thousand only ; as we learn from an account 
that was engraven by his orders on a column near Laci- 
nium. 

About the same time the Roman consul Publius, having 
sent away his brother, as we before related, with the greater 
part of the army into Spain, exhorting him to prosecute 
the war with vigour against Asdrubtd in that countryt 
landed at Pisae, with a small body of forces only. But 
paving taken his route through Tyrrhenia, and increased 
his army with the legions that were then in action, under 
the conduct of the praetors, upon the frontiers of the Boian 
Gauls, he came and encamped also near the Po, with 
design to press the enemy, and force them to an engage- 
ment without delay. 

Thus then have we brought these generals together, and 
'fixed the scene of the war in Italy. But before we go on 
to recount the battles that ensued, it may be proper and 
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just to speak of certain matters, which may be thought 
perhaps to deserve a place in this part of our history. For 
as we have often taken occasion, in the course of this work, 
to give a full description of various places that occurred, 
both in Spain and Afric, many will be ready to enquire* 
from whence it happens, that we have made no mention of 
the straits that are formed by the Pillars of Hercules, and 
of the sea beyond ; together with the properties and acci- 
dents that are peculiar to them; of the British islands; 
with the manner of making tin : and of the gold and silver 
mines that are found in Spain : especially since other writers, 
who have treated of these subjects in a very copious 
manner, difier greatly from each other in all that they 
report. 

It must indeed be acknowledged, that these things are / 
by no means foreign to the design of history. But I coi\- 
sidered with myself, that a separate discussion of every one» 
as they occurred, would too much break the course of the 
narration, and divert the reader from those transactions 
which are the proper subject of this work : and, in the next 
place, that it would be far more useful likewise, to take a 
view of all of them together, in some time and place reserved 
expressly for that purpose; in which we might be able to 
esq>lain at large whatever has been known with truth con- 
cerning them. Let no one therefore think it strange, if, 
whenever any other subjects of the same kind present them- 
selves in the progress of our history, we should forbear to 
enter into a particular examination of them. To expect 
that a historian should crowd his work in every part with 
these descriptions, in indeed a proof of a very vicious and 
uninformed judgment Such readers may very properly 
be compared with those men of liquorish palates, who 
taste eagerly of every dish that is set before them ; and* 
amidst so great a variety of meats, not only lose the present 
relish of what they eat, but make their whole food perni- 
cious to the body» which it was designed to strengthen and 
sustain. In the same manner also, these mixed histories, 
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as they •fford no pure or genuine emertainment in the 
readingt to neither are they aible to convey any soond and 
lasting nourifthttient to the mind. 

With regard to the reasons that induced me to reserre 
the fuH conrnderntion of all these subjects tor a profesaed 
and separate enquiry, there are many that might bow be 
mentioned. But the chief and most consideraUe of them 
is, that by much the greater part of those historians, wlio 
have «ver treated of the situation and the properties of the ; 
extreme parts of the habitable world, have fidien into nnm- . 
berkss mistakes, in almost aH which they relate. It wHl be ' 
necessary therefore to refute and rectify their accounts, not 
iiy aome slight and cursory remarks, bat in a full and deli- 
berate examination of them. We must be careful however 
te remember, that their labours deserve upon the whole 
rather praise than censure ; and that their errors are al- 
ways to be corrected in the gentlest manner : smtee it is 
certain, that they wonld themselves retract and alter many 
passages in th^ir works, tf they were now alive. . For, in 
former times, there were but few among the Greeks, that 
made any attempt to extend their search into those places 
which we call the boundary of the earth. The difficnkies 
in their way were indeed almost insuperable. Many 
dangers were to be encountered by sea; and more and 
greater upon land. And when any, either by choice or 
accident, had gained hn entrance into those <?ounlries, yet 
because some parts were destitute of all inhabkants, and 
others possessed by n race of men, whose manners were 
uncultivated and wholly barbarous, it was scarcely possible 
that they should be able to examine with their own proper 
eyes even into a small part only of the things that deserved 
their notice, ^or could they, on the other hand, as -they 
were strangers to the language of the natives, ever gain the 
information that was requisite, in those which they had op- 
portunity of seeing. And even those few, that were able 
in some degree to surmount these difficulties, were all dis- 
tposed to enlarge their descriptions far beyond the bounds 
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of probability : and haying neither sense nor candour to be 
satisfied with the plain and simple truth, invented strange 
and incredible fictions of prodigies and monsters; reporting 
many things, which they had never seen, and many aUo that 
had no existence. Sincci therefore, all these circumstances 
concurred to render it not only difficult, but utterly im- 
possible to gain any accurate and certain knowledge of tho^e 
eottntries, we ought by no means to pass too severe a 
censure apon the old historians, for their mistakes or 
OHHasiona in these matters : but, on the contrary, bbould 
ralhrr be persuaded, that they deserve our acknowledge 
/ oaieotft and thanks on account even of the little information 
\ wkicfa they have left behind them; and that, amidst those 
numerous difficulties, they were able i|s it were to lay the 
foundation of more genuine discoveries. But in these 
times, since all Asia has been ppened to us by the arms of 
Alexander; and the other parts of the world by the Roman 
▼iotories, so that every place and every country is now ber 
come aocessible either by sea or land ; and since men of 
emmence iu the world have shewn great eagerness and 
seal m making these researches; employing in them al) 
that leisure which they now enjoy from the business of war 
and the care of public affiiirs; it may with reason be ex- 
pected, that, by the help of these advantages, we should at 
last be able to remove the obscurity, in which these 
enquiries have hitherto been involved. And this is the 
taak which I shall undertake in its proper place, and shall 
endeavour to give those readers, whose taste is gratified by 
such descriptions, a clear and perfect insight into all these 
subjects. For I have exposed myself, without re^rve^ both 
io great fatigue^ and many dangers, in traversing all Afric, 
Sp^n, and Gaul ; and in Voyaging also upon the exterior 
sea, by which these parts of the world are bounded: that 
I might be able to correct with some assurance the mistakes 
of former writers, and lay open the knowledge of these 
countries to the Greeks. But we shall now leave this di* 
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gression: and go on to the recital of the battles that 
fought in Italy. 



CHAP. VI. 

The Carthaginian general, having now entered Italy, 
with the forces which we have already particnlarly men- 
tionedy at first encamped at the bottom of the Alps* that 
he might give some ease and refreshment to his troops. 
Indeed the present condition of his army was miserable 
almost beyond expression. For, besides the harddiips 
which they had sustained ffom the difficulties of the way^ 
both in ascending and descending the mountains, the want 
of such provisions as were necessary, and the diseases also 
which their bodies had contracted from neglect and nasti- 
ness, had changed them into spectacles of horror: while 
the greater part seemed voluntarily to sink beneath thrir 
snflerings, and even to reject all thoughts both of life and 
safety. For in a march so long and difficult, it was utterly 
impossible to bring with them such supplies, as might fully 
satisfy the wants of so numerous an army: and even those 
which they had brought were almost all lost among the 
precipices, with the beasts that carried them. This army 
therefore, which, when it passed the Rhone, consisted of 
thirty-eight thousand foot and eight thousand horsey waa 
now reduced to less thati half that number. The rest had 
perished among the mountains. And those that were left 
alive^ were so much worn and altered by continued au& 
fcrings, that their appearance was scarcely human. 

The first care, therefore^ to which Annibal now gave 
his whole attention, was to raise the drooping spirits of the 
troops, and by proper refreshment to restore both the men 
and horses to their former state. When this was done, 
he invited the Taurinians, who lived near the foot of the 
Alps, and were at this time engaged in war with the Insu* 
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brians, to enter into an alliance with him, and to assist 
him with their forces. And when his offers were rejected 
by them, he marched and encamped before the strongest 
of their cities; and having taken it after three days* siege^ 
killed all that were found in arms against him in the place. 
By this severity, the neighbouring barbarians were all 
struck with terror, and submitted at discretion* The rest 
of the Gauls, that inhabited these plains, were impatient to 
take arms in favour of the Carthaginians, as they had at 
first designed. But because the legions, that were sent 
from Rome, had passed through many of their states, and 
had avoided all the ambuscades that were prepared to in- 
tercept them, they were forced to remain quiet for the pre> 
sent, and some were even compelled to join the Romans. 
Annibal therefore, wisely judging that no time was to be 
lost, resolved to continue his march forwards without 
delay; and, by some action of importance, to' fix the con* 
fidence of those that were disposed to embrace his parQr, 
and encourage them to act without restraint, for the ad- 
vancement of their common hopes. 

But while he was preparing all things for the execution 
of this design, the report arrived, that Publius, with his 
army, bad already passed the Po» and was now at no great 
distance from him« At first, Annibal could scarcely give 
credit to the news. Not many days were past, since he 
had left the Romans upon the banks of the Rhone. And 
as the passage by sea from Massilia to the Tyrrhenian 
coast was both long and difficult, so the distance also from 
thence through It^y» to the bottom of the Alps, was very 
ffreat, and the way by no means easy or commodious for 
an army. But as the fact received fuller eonfirmation, be 
was beyond measure surprised, both at the boldness of the 
attempt, and at the success likewise with which the consul 
bad carried it into execution. Publius» on his part abo^ 
was not less astonished. For he had persuaded himself, 
either that Aiinibal would never venture to take his route 
across the Alps, with an army that was all composed of 
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foreign troops, or if he did» that he must inevitaUy be 
in the attempt. Bat when he heard, that he had not am I v 
passed the mountains, but was already laying siege to som^ 
of the towns of Italy, he was stroek with admiration at tlte 
daring and undaunted spirit of this general. At Rome 
also, the surprise was not at all more moderate. For while 
the report, that Sagiintum was taken by the Cltrthaginiavis, 
still sounded in their ears, and all their measures wene 
snitcd to that event; when they had sent away the constils 
but just bcrfbre, the one to make a diversion of the war in 
AfriC) and the other to oppose the progress of the enemy 
in Spain; on a sudden they are informed, that Annibal is 
already arrived in Italy with his army. Tliis wonderful 
celerity, at it almost exceeded all belief, so it filled them 
alto with the greatest apprehensions. They immediately 
send notice to Tiberius, who still lay at Lilybseum, chat 
the enemy had entered luly. They direct him to desist 
from his first design, and return again to defend Itis 
country. The consul, having received these orders, sent 
back the fleet to Rome, and commanded the tribones to 
draw together all the legionary forces with the greatest 
difigenoe ; and that, on m day which he prescribed, they 
should meet him at Arimiouoi, a town situated near the 
Adriatic coast, in the southern extremity of those phfins 
that are watered by the Po. In a word, so contrary wefe 
the present accidento to all thn had been expected c»r 
foreseen, that the consternation soon became general 
among the people, and held their minds in anxious sus- 
pense for the event. 

But Annibal and Publius, as they now Approached each 
other, endeavoured severally to animate their troops, by 
all the motives which the present conjuncture suggested to 
them. Upon this occasion, Annibal contrived the fol- 
lowing expedient. Having assembled together all the 
forces, be brought them before the young prisoners^ whom 
be had taken among those barbarians that had dnturbed 
his march across the Alps. With a view to the design 
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wliich be now pat in practice^ he had before given order% 
that these wretches should be treated with the last severity; 
They were loaded with heavy chains: their bodies, were 
emaciated with hunger, and mangled by blows and stripes^ 
In this condition, he now placed them in the midst of the 
^asembly, and threw before them some suits of Gallic 
armoar, skich as their kings are accustomed to wear, when 
they engaged in single combat. He curdered some homes 
also to be set before them, and military habits, that were 
very rich and sfdendid. He then demanded of the young 
men, which of them were willing to try their hte in arms 
against each other, on condition that the oonqneror should 
possess those spoils that were before. thdr eyes, while the 
Tanqakhed would be released by death from ' all his 
miseries. The. captives with one voice cried out, an4 
te^fied the utmost eagerness to engage. Annibal then 
commanded, that lots should be cast among them, and 
that diose two, upon whom the lot should fall, should 
take the arms that were before them, and begin the com^ 
bat.. When the prisoners heard these orders, they ex* 
tended their hands towards the heavens, and every one 
asost fervently implored the gods that the lot to fight 
SBight be bis own. And no sooner was their chance de* 
cided, than those whose fortune it was to engage appeared 
filled with joy, while the rest were mournfol and defected. 
When the combat also was determined, the captives, that 
were by lot excluded from the trial, pronounced him who 
had loat his life in the engagement to be in their sight .not 
less happy than the conqueror; since, by dying, he was 
released from all that wretchedness which they were still 
condemned to soffier. The same reflections arose also in 
thesminds of the Carthaginian soldiers: who, from com** 
paring the condition of the dead with the ill fiite of those 
that were led back again to chains and tortare^ dechxed 
the former to be happy, and gave their pity to the suf- 
ferings of the latter. 

When Annibal perceived, that this contrivance had 
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produced in the inindt of all the army the cftct that 
intended from it, he came forwards in the aaaemUy^ 
told the soldiers* ** That he had oflSsred that spectacle 
their view, that, when they had discerned their own 
dition in the fate of those unhappy captives, they mij^e 
more clearly judge what resolutions were roost proper tio 
be taken, and in what manner they might best finrm theiir 
conduct in the present circumstances. That, in the oo«b~ 
bat which they had seen, and the prize proposed to the 
conqueror, was displayed a perfect image of that state^ infio 
which they were themselves now brought by ftutune. 
That such was their situation, that they must either <x>n- 
quer or be slain in battle, or else fall alive into the power 
of their enemies. That by conquest they would obtaio is 
prize, not of horses and military habits, but the whc^ 
wealth and riches of the Roman empire; and would tbos 
become the happiest of mankind. That if they were to 
fidl in battle, they could then only die, without being first 
exposed to any kind of misery; and contending, to their 
latest breiith, for the most glorious of all victories. Bot, 
on the other hand, in case that they were conquered, and 
the love of life should flatter them with any hopes of being 
able to escape by flight, or should they even consent upon 
any terms to live after their defeat, it was manifest beyond 
all doubt, that nothing but the extremity of wretchednev 
could await them. For surely there were none among 
them, who, when they had considered how vast a lengtk 
of country they had traversed, what enemies had opposed 
them in their way, and what large and rapid rivers they 
were forced to pass, could be so wholly destitute of all 
sense and judgment as ever .to be persuaded that it was 
possible to regaih their several countries. He conjured 
them, therefore, to throw away all such hopes; and in 
judging of their own state and fortune, to retain those 
sentiments which they had just now shewn with regard to 
the condition of the captives. That, as in that case they 
declared both the man that conquered, and him who fell 
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in the combat, to be happy, and pitied those who were 
reserved alive; so their business now was, to conquer if it 
:were possible; and if not, to die; and on no account to 
entertain even the smallest expectation or thought of life, 
in case that they were conquered. That if they would 
heartily embrace these sentiments, and carry this reso- 
lution with them into action, there was indeed no room to 
doubt, but that they would both live and conquer. That 
no troops were ever known to be defeated, who had once 
been fixed in this determination, either by necessity or 
choice. But that, on the other hand, an army which, like 
the Romans, saw their country open to them on every sidCf 
and ready to receive all those that could escape by flight, 
must necessarily fall beneath the elBPorts of men, whose 
only hopes were placed in victory.'' This harangue^ 
together with the spectacle that had passed before their 
eyes, fully inflamed the courage of the soldiers, and raised 
them into such a temper as Annibal had designed. He 
ther^re applauded their disposition, and dismissed the 
assembly, with orders that they should make all things 
ready for their march by break of day. 

Upon the same day likewise, the consul Pnblius, who 
had already advanced beyond the Po, and designed to con^ 
tinne his march forwards, and to pass the Ticinus, sent 
away a sufficient number of his troops to lay a bridge 
across that river; and having in the mean time called 
together the rest of the army, he harangued them in the 
following manner. 

In the first part of his discourse, he displayed in many 
words the dignity and splendour of the Roman empire, 
and recalled to their minds the glorious actions of their 
ancestors. I^)eaking afterwards on the subject of the pre* 
sent war,^ he told the soldiers, that, even though they had 
never yet made any trial of the strength of those that were 
in arms against them, they might- however be assured of 
victory, if they would remember only, that their enemies 
were the Carthaginians: those very Carthaginians, who 
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had been so often vanqoiflhed by the Roman legion a^ an 
had tnbniitted to the impoftition of repeated tributes r six 
who now, by an attempt not leas absurd than insol^oi 
bad dared to appear in arms against a people^ to ^vbon 
they had paid such subjection as was not far renoTed frasx 
slavery. <' But since in fact," continued he^ " we so Imtelj 
have experienced, that these enemies want the co/armge 
even to stand before us in the field, what must be our sen* 
timents, if we judge with reason, concerning the issae of 
tlie war? For when their cavalry was engaged with ours 
upon the Rhone^ they not only lost great numbers of ibeir 
men, but the rest, that were left alive, fied before us in a 
manner the most dishonourable, even to their very camp. 
Their general also, and all his army, no sooner were in* 
Ibrmed of our approach, than they retired with such pre* 
cipitation, that their/etreat was rather to be called aflt|^fat. 
It was this fear alone, and not their choice or inclination, 
that hurried them across the Alps. Behold then, (added 
he,) Annibal is indeed arrived in Italy, but his army is lost 
aasong the mountains. And even the few that have 
escaped are so much wasted with fatigue, so wont and ex* 
hanstad by the length and difficulties of their march, tiiat 
both nien and horses are dlike disabled, and become unfir 
lor all the services of war. To conquer such an enemy, it 
must surely be sufficient to shew yourselves but once be^ 
fore theni^ But if any thing should still be wanting to fix 
yourjconfidence, let my presence here among you be con* 
sidered as a certain pledge of your success. For it never i 
can bettbought that I should thus have left the fleet, witb 
the afiairs of Spain that were entrusted to my Care, and 
have run with so mucli diligence to join the army in this 
oouotry, unless I had been first assured by the most soKd 
reasons, not only that this measure was both wise and ne- 
cessary in the present circumstances, but that I was hasten- 
ing also to reap the firuits of an easy and undoubted vie* 
tory." 

The authority of the speaker, as well as the truth that 
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was eonUiiied in thb discourse, rmised in all the troops an 
impatieiice to be led agaimt the enemy. Publins com* 
mended their alacrity : and exhorting them to hold them- 
sdTes in readiness for action upon the earliest warning, he 
dismissed the assembly. 

Od the fdilowing d^, both armies continued to advance 
along tlie Ticinus, on that dde of it which is nearest to 
the Alps; the Romans, having the river on their left; and 
the Cartbagintans, upon their right. But on the seocmd 
day, having received notice fron their foragers, that they 
were now at no g^reat distance from each other^ they en* 
camped severally in the place where they then were. On 
the third day, Annibsl, having drawn out all his cavadry, 
marched through the plain^ to view the situation of the 
enemy. Publius also, with his -cavalry and ligist»armed 
troops, was advancing on the same design. As joon as 
they approached so near as to discern the dust dbat was 
raised on either side, they immediately ranged their fcrees 
in order of battle. The consul, having ;daced his light* 
arrmed troops in front, together with the Gallic horsey drew 
»p the rest in a line behind, and moved slowly towards the 
enemy. Annibal advanced to meet him, having tfaisown 
into his <%ntre all the bridled and heavy cavalry, and 
placed the Nnmidians on the wings, that they might ht 
ready to surround the Romans. As the cavalry on both 
sides, as well as the generals themselves, shewed the great* 
e^ impatience to engage, the light-armed troops, being 
apprehensive that, as ibese bodies met, th^ should he 
borne down instantly in the shook, had scarcely thirowo 
their first javelins, when they retired with great preoipi-^ 
tation .through the intervals of their own squadrons that 
were behind them. The two bodies then advanced to 
action. The battle was fierce on both sides, and the suc- 
ceas for some time doubtful* For many of the combatants 
left their horses, and maintained the fight on fimt with the 
greatest obstinacy. But after some time, the Numidian 
cavalry, having taken a circuit round, and fallmg suddenly 
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upon the light-armed forces that bad aaved themsdrcs i 
the rear, trampled them down in beapg, and from theim^ 
advanced to charge the hindmost of the squadrona timm 
were engaged. The' Romans, who bad hitherto fnft«iro<^ 
the fight with such success, that, though they lost maoj ca 
their men, they had yet destroyed a far greater numbn* o 
the enemy, being thus attacked by the Numidians in th^Li 
rear, were thrown at once into disorder, so that a gener&l 
route ensued. The greater part fled diflferent ways. But 
a small number of them, having formed themselves into a 
body round the person of the consul, retreated with him* 

Poblius immediately decamped, and marched in haste 
through the plains, in order to repass the Po. For as 
the country round him was all flat and open, and the Car- 
thaginians superior in their cavalry; and because himself 
also had received a dangerous wound in the late engage- 
ment; be thought it necessary to remove the troops with* 
out delay into a place of safety on the other side of the 
river. Annibal for soine time stood in expectation, that 
the Romans would draw out their infantry, and engage in 
a general batde. But when he found that they had lefi 
their camp, he immediately pursued, as far as to the bridge 
upon the Po. The bridge had been broken by the Ro- 
mans, and the greater part of the planks removed. But 
a body of six hundred men, that bad been left to secure 
that post, and who still remained upon the banks of die 
, liver, fell into the hands of the Carthaginians. Annihai, 
being informed by these, that the Romans had already 
gained a great distance from him, immediately gave a stop 
to the pursuit ; and, directing his march upr the stream, 
advanced along the river, in search of a part that might 
commodiously admit a bridge to be thrown across it 
After two days* march, having found a place that was 
proper for this design, he made a bridge of boats, and 
ordered Asdrubal to conduct the arqay over the river: 
while himself who first had passed it, gave audienoe to the 
ambassadors, that now came to meet him from all the 
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neigbbooring ooantry. For the Gauls on every side no 
sooner had received the news of the late victory, than 
they immediately threw away all restraint; and pursuing 
their first design, entered into an alliance with the Cartha- 
g^inians, and supplied their army both with men and stores. 
Annibal received all that came to join. him with great 
marks of favour ; and when the army had all passed the 
river, he advanced in haste along the banks, but by a way 
that was contnury to his former course; for he now directed 
his march down the stream, with design to overtake and 
engage the enemy without delay. 

For Pnblius, after he had repassed the Po, went and 
oicamped near Placentia, a colony of the Romans. And 
being persuaded that he had now placed the troops in 
safety Grom all insult, he lay quiet in his post; and attended 
carefully to the cure both of himself, and of those that 
were wounded with him in the late engagement. After 
two days' march from the place where they had passed the 
Po^ the Carthaginians arrived near the enemy: and on 
the third day, they advanced in order, and offered battle 
to the Romans. But as the consul still remained close in 
^his intrencbments, they again retired, and encamped at 
the distance of about fifty stadia from him. 

At this time, the Gauls that had joined the Roman army, 
bring persuaded that the Carthaginians had now the fairest 
prospect of success, resolved to attack the Romans by sur- 
prise: and having secretly concerted their design, they 
waited in their tents for the time to carry it into execution. 
Supper was now ended in the camp, and the army all 
retired to their repose; wh^i these men, having suffered 
the first part of the night to pass without any disturbance 
or commotion, at break of day took arms, being in num- 
ber about two thousand foot and two hundred horse; and 
falling suddenly upon the legions that were nearest, killed 
and wounded great numbers of them : and having cut off 
the heads of those that were slain, they carried them to 
the Carthaginian camp. On their arrival there, they were 
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by Annibal with great acknowledgments. We 
applauded their zeal and courage; and baling pronuaed 
ihem also $uch rewards B^ were due to their important 
service, he dismissed them to their several cities, to iufi^rm 
their countrymen of all that bad been transacted, and to 
ioyiie them to join their forces with the Carthaginiaiis. 
'He knew, indeed^ that, after this flagrant act of perfidy 
against the Romans, they mnst of necessity be forced to 
embrace his party. They came accordingly in a short 
time afterwards, and brought also with them the Boian 
Gauls, who delivered to him the three Romane that had 
been sent to inspect the division of the lands, whom they 
bad treacheroody ^ized in the b^inning of the war, as 
we have before related. Annibal received them all in the 
most &vourable manner ; concluded an allianipe with them; 
and made tkem Us associates in the war. But be returned 
the prisoners again into their hands; advising them io keep 
them carefully, as the means whereby they might recover 
their own hostages from the Romans as they at % st de* 
eigned. 

The consul Publius was thrown by this traosactioo into 
IM> small anxiety and concern. And not doubling bat that 
all the neighbouring Gauls, who before were very ill dis- 
jiosed tow<uds the Romans, would immediately joia the 
«nemy, he thoi^bt it most prudent to retire, and avoid the 
danger that must arise from so general a revolt. With 
tbi$ design, about three hours after midnight be decamped, 
and marjched towards the river Trebia, and the mountains 
flhat MH;re near it: being persuaded that the troops might 
there lie secure against all attacks, as die posts were very 
strong and advantageous, and the country also on every 
Side possessed by their allies. As soon as Annibal was in- 
formed of this retreat, he immediately sent after tliem the 
Numidian horsey and afterwards the other -cavcklry; and 
himself in a shoijt time followed with the rest of the army. 
The Numidians, having entered the intrendiments, and 
finding them i|uite deserted, stayed to set fire to the camp. 
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This delay was highly advantageous to the Romans. ^ For 
if these troops had followed the pursuit with diligence, as 
the march of the enemy lay through a flat and open 
country, great numbers of them must have been destroyed. 
But now they had almost all safely passed the Trebia, 
before the cavalry were come up. A small part only of 
the rear, that still remained upon the banks, were either 
killed or taken prisoners by the Carthaginians. 

The consul, when he had passed the river, posted his 
troops upon the nearest hills. And having thrown up an 
intrenchment round his camp, he resolved to wait for the 
arrival of Tiberius with the other army ; and, in the mean 
time, carefully to attend to the cure of his wound, that he 
might be able to bear a part in the engagement, whenever 
it should happen. Annibal also fixed his camp at tlie 
distance of about forty stadia from' the Romans: while the 
Gauls who inhabited the neighbouring plains, being now 
bound firmly to his interests, and animated by the past 
success, supplied his troops with all the necessary stores 
in the greatest plenty, and shewed the utmost eagerness to 
share in all the labours, and in all the dangers of the war. 



CHAP. VII. 

^ HEN the people were informed at Rome of the action 
that had happened between the cavalry, they were at first 
surprised at an event that was so contrary to all their ex- 
pectations. They found, however, many reasons which 
served to flatter diem in the opinion, that this accident was 
by no means to be considered as an actual defeat. For 
some ascribed the blame to the rash precipitation of the 
consul. Others imputed the whole mischance to the wilful 
cowardice and ill conduct of the Gauls : being led to this 
persuasion by the treachery which that people had just 
now committed][in the camp. And even though the worst 
should be admitted, yet since their infantry remained 
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entire^ it feemed reaaonaUe that tibeir hqpes abo should be 
siill the same, with regard to the i«ue of the wholes 
When TiberiBS, therefore, with hit legiooi, peaeed throogb 
Roane, they made no doubt, but that die sig^t alone of so 
brave ao army must at once strike the enemy with terror, 
and giTe a speedy determination to the war. 

Wheu the troops were all met together at Ariminum 
on the appointed day, agreeably to the oath which they 
had taken, the consul immediately pursued his mardi in 
hasten with design to join his colleague. Having fixed 
his camp near him, he gave orders for the refreshment of 
the army, which had suflbred no small &tigue in their 
route of forty days* continuance from Lilybaeum to Ari- 
minum, and made all the necessary preparations for a 
battle; and, in the mean time, held frequent conferences 
with Publius; as wdl to inform himself of all that had 
already been transacted, as to deliberate also with him 
concerning the measures that were now to be pursued. 

About this time Annibal became master of Clastidium, 
which was surrendered to him by the treachery of the 
governor, a native of Brundusium, who had been placed 
there by the Romans: and having gotten into his hands 
the garrison and all the st<»es, he distributed the latter 
among his troops for their present use, and joined the 
prisoners to his army without oflfering them any injury* 
By this instance of his demencqr, he hoped that aU the 
B^hbouring people might be induced to lay aside thdr 
fears; since they would now perceive, that they had no 
cause to despair of safety, in case that they should here* 
after &U into the hands of the Carthaginians. He re- 
warded the traitor also with ample presents; that the go- 
vernors <^ other cities might be led to embrace his party. 
Not long afterward^ having received information, that 
some of the Gauls that lived between the river Trebia and 
the Po, who had before concluded an alliance with him, 
had now entered also into terms of treaty with the Romans, 
he sent away two thousand foot, and a thousand Numidian 
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and GaWc borse» to plunder and lay waste their country. 
Tbeae oidens soon were executed: and the detacluBcut 
was now returning «with their booty, when the Gauls caihe 
raiMiiiig to the Roman camp, and implored assistance. 
TiberiiM, who for some time had been impatient to be in 
adjcn, seized the occasion, and immediately sent away the 
greatest part of his cavalry, together with a thousand light- 
armed, foot. Tliese troops^ having passed the river, 
charged the Numidia&s and the Gauis that were loaded 
with the plunder, and forced them fio retreat in baste to 
their intrenchments. But when the guards, that were 
posted before the Carthaginian camp, advanced to the 
aasiatance of thoae that fled, the Romans were in their 
torn routed, aod constrained to return back towiurds their 
ca»p. Tiberius then commanded all the cavalry to ad- 
vaace, together with the light-armed troops, and the enemy 
was again forced to fly. Annibal, who was at this time 
wlK>Uy unprepared for a general engageoeDt, and who 
knew it to be the part of a wise and prudent general, not 
to haaard a decisive action without mature deliberation and 
design, forced the tfoops to stand, as they fled towards the 
camp, and to turn their faces to the enemy ; but, , at the 
same tim^ ordered the trumpets to sound the signal of re- 
treat, and forbade the soldiers either to pursue, or renew 
the combat. The Romans, when they had for some time 
waited in the field, returned back again to their camp; 
having lost but a very inconsiderable part of their forces 
im the action, though they had destroyed great numbens of 
the enemy. 

Tiberius^ being beyond measure elated by this success, 
was impatient to try the fortune of a general ei^agemeot. 
But thoiigh he had already resolved to embrace the ad- 
vantage, which the slow recovery of Publius gave him, 
and to govern all things by his own single adlhority and 
will; yet beii^ desirous also to gain, if it were possible, 
the approba1|ik»9 of his col^e^ue, l»e communicated his 
ioCention to him. But Publiiis was fixed ia different aen- 
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timeots. For he b«d considered with himftel^ that when 
the troops had first been trained and exercised daring the 
time of winter, they would be able to perform much 
greater service in the following season, than any that could 
now be expected from them. He was persuaded Itkewiae, 
that the natural levity and perfidious disposition of the 
Gauls would soon lead them to revolt from their new allies, 
in case that the Carthaginians should be forced to remain 
long inactive. And in the last place, he was willing also 
to believe, that when his own recovery should be completed, 
he might himself be able to perform some service in the 
conduct of a general action. He pressed his colleague, 
therefore, with the greatest earnestness, that things might 
still continue in their present state. Tiberius clearly 
understood the wisdom of these sentiments. But being 
hurried headlong by ambition, confident of victory, and 
heated also with the vain and flattering expectations of 
being able to finish the war alone, before Publius should 
be in a condition to assist him, or the new consuls, the 
time of whose election now drew near, arrive from Rome, 
to take upon them the command, he resolved, in opposi- 
tion to all sense and prudence, to risk a general battle. 
And as he thus made choice of his own time for action, 
instead of that which the condition of afiPairs required, his 
conduct in all that followed was by consequence absurd, 
and such as could not fail to disappoint him in the end 
that was proposed. 

Annibal, on the other hand, having formed the same 
reflections in his mind as Publius had made, with regard 
to all the present circumstances, was led to just the opposite 
determination, and resolved to engage the enemy withont 
delay. He saw the advantages that would arise, from em- 
ploying the Gauls in action, before theii^ first ardour was 
abated. He judged it also to be a point of no small im- 
portance in his favour, that the Roman troops were all 
new-raised levies, not yet inured to war; and that Pnbiius 
was disabled by his wound from appearing in the field. 
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Bat his chief and stroogett reason was, that be might not 
snfier any moment of his time to be wasted in inaction. 
For when a general has once brought his army into a 
foreign country^ and engaged them in designs that are 
beyond measure great and difficult, he must very shortly 
meet his ruin, unless he is able from time to time to renew 
the confidence and hopes of his allies, by a continual suc- 
cession of exploits. Not doubting, therefore, but that the 
eager and impatient spirit of Tiberius would soon afford 
the opportunity that was desired, he now began to make 
the necessary preparations for a battle. 

He had before this time carefully observed the ground 
that lay between the camps. It was a smooth and naked 
plain: but the banks of the river that ran through it, 
which were of considerable height, and covered also with 
close shrubs and bushes, suggested to him the design of 
placing an ambuscade to surprise the enemy. This stra- 
tagem was such, indeedi as might well be. carried into 
execution, without any fear of a discovery. For though 
the Romans always were prepared to expect this kind of 
fraud in woods and covered places, because the Gauls were 
accustomed to hide themselves in these, they had never 
any apprehension of it in a flat and open country. And 
yet, in fact, it is both more safe and easy to place an 
ambuscade in a plain, than in a wood. For as the troops 
are able to discern from their concealment every thing 
around them to a greater distance, so there are always 
to be found some little eminences that will cover them 
efiectualiy from the observation of the enemy. Any in- 
considerable river, whose banks rise only to a moderate 
height, and sometimes even flags and rushes, or any kind 
of bushes, will serve to hide not only a body of foot, but 
even cavalry. The only caution to be observed is, to place 
their arms,. whose brightness might betray them, upon the 
ground, and their helmets under them. 

Annibal then, when he had first communicated his 
ittteniions to his brother Mago and the rest of the officers 
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itt council) who all appUuded the design, order^ 
to attend* him at the hour of supper, and gave to him 
command of a hundred foot, and as many horse, directiaig 
him to ohoose them, while it was yet day^ GroiD ihe bravasf 
of the troops, and to bring them after supper to his tesat. 
Mago was at this time young, but full of martial ardcHar, 
and had been trained in war from his very mfiuicy. 
When he appeared with his men before the general's teat* 
Anniba), having first exhorted them to be strenaous in 
their duty, commanded each man to select, from hia own 
proper company, nine of the bravest soldiers; and that 
afterwards they should attend his orders, in a certain part 
of the camp. Thus the whole number now amounted to 
one tbousMid foot, and as many horse. As soon aa they 
were all assembled, Annibal, having furnished them vitli 
proper guides, and instructed Mago in the time in 
which he should appear and charge the enemy, sent tbeaa 
away by night to the place of the ambuscade. 

On the morrow, at break of day, he assembled the 
Numidiaa cavaliy ; who, of all the army, were beak able to 
sustain fatigue and hardship. And having pvonnacd great 
rewards to all that should perform any signal senriee in the 
battle, he ordered them to pass the river without delay ; 
to approach the camp of the Romans; and endeavour, by 
skiraiisbing, to draw their army into motion. Hia intei^ 
tion was, to surprise the enemy, when they were wholly 
unprepared for an engagement ; and before-they had taken 
their first repast. He then called together all the officers, 
harangued them as the occasion required, and directed 
them to give orders, that the troops should take tbeir 
usual meal, and prepare their arms and horses for the 
combat. 

When Tiberius saw that the Numidians were advancing 
towards the camp, he immediately sent against them all 
his cavalry; and after these^ his light^rmed foot^ in num- 
ber about six thousand men; and at last drew out the 
legions likewise from both the camps. CeafidenJk m the 
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miotber of his troopsi and eUted alio by the advastage 
whiob his cavalry had gaided the day before^ he seemed to 
be persaadedy that, in order to obtain the victory, it would 
be sufficient only to appear before the enemy. It was now 
deep winter: the snow fell fast: the cold was uneomm^y 
severe : and the Romaosy both men and horses* bad almost 
all left the camp> before they had taken any repast. The 
soldiers, however, began their march with the greatest 
ardour and alacrity. But when they came to pass the 
Trebia, whose stream was HoW so swelled, by the torrents 
that had descended iti the night from the neighbouring 
hQls, that the waters reached even to their breasts, it was 
not without the greatest paina and diffictdty that they 
ffained the other side. As the day also wlis now far ad* 
vanced, they began to faint through cold and hunger* 
The Carthagioiansj on the oontnd>y^ had taken the usual 
meal at leisure in their tents ; ^had prepared their horses 
fix the combat; had all mbbd their limbs with oQ, and 
put cm their armdur before a fire. 

Annibal, who stood waitii^ till the Benans sbotild have 
passed the river, no socner saw ihaft.th^ had gained the 
other side» than he hnssedialeiy seal away the Balearic 
slingers and the light-armed fiootf in number about eight 
dioasand, to support the Nunfidian cavalry; and himself 
then followed with all the army. At the distance of eight 
stadia from the camp, he ranged in one single line his 
infantry, which was composed of Spaniards, Africans, and 
Gauls, and amounted in the whole to about twenty thou- 
sand men. His cavalry, whose naaibers with the Gauls 
included were above ten thousand^ was placed, in two 
bodies, oq the wings. And the eldphants, divided also 
into equal nambers, were posted,, at some distilnce, before 
eMier wing» 

Tiberius, perceiving that his cavalry ceidd gain no 
advantage against the Numidian horsey who, as their cus- 
tom was, fled in One moment from the cha?ge, and in the 
MXt, Mumed again with the sMn0 force and vigour as 
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before, gave the signal for their retreat. His infantry was 
composed of sixteen thousand Romans, and twenty thoo* 
sand of their allies; which is the just amount of that which 
they esteem a perfect army, in the case of a general engage* 
nient, when both consuls are together in the field. He 
ranged them after the usual manner of the Romans; and 
having placed his cavalry, which were about four thouaand, 
on the wings, he advanced vrith a slow and haughty pace 
towards the enemy. 

The armies now approached each other, and the light- 
armed forces began the combat. But even in this first 
onset, the Romans manifestly laboured under many dis- 
advantages, while every circumstance was favourable ta 
the enemy. For the troops of the former that were now 
engaged not only were exhausted by the cold and hunger 
which they had sufiered ever since the morning, but bad 
discharged the greatest part of their weapons also in their 
combat against the Numidian horse. And even those 
javelins that were left were now, from the continual rain 
that had fallen upon them, become unfit for any service. 
The cavalry also, and indeed all the army, were alike 
feeble and disheartened ; while the Carthaginians, on the 
contrary, fresh and vigorous, and prepared for action, flew 
briskly to the charge, and maintained the fight in every 
part with courage and success. 

As soon therefore as the light-armed troops had retired 
on either side through the intervals of their respective 
uroiies, and the heavy forces advanced to action, the Car- 
thaginian cavalry, which was far superior to the Roman 
both in numbers and in strength » advancing together from 
the wings, pressed the enemy with so much violence, that 
they forced them instantly to retreat before them. When 
the infantry was thus uncovered, the Numidians and the 
light-armed forces of the Carthaginian?, rieturning back 
again from the rear, and passing beyond the front of their 
own army, fell suddenly upon both flanks of the Romans, 
and spread among them so great tumult and disorder, 
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that they were no longer able to defend themselves against 
those that were attacking them in front. In the centre of 
the armies, the foremost ranks, on either side, remained 
for a long time firm ; and maintained the fight with equal 
courage and success. But when Mago and his troops, 
now rising from their ambuscade, fell furiously upon the 
rear of those legions that were fighting in. the centre^ then 
were, the Romans every way distressed, and the disorder 
such as could receive.no remedy. Their two wings, 
pressed by the elspbaots in front, and charged in flank by 
the light-armed foot, were in a short time turned to flight, 
pursued, and pushed together in crowds into the river. 
In their centre also, the hindmost of the legions, unable to 
sustain the fury of those troops that rose against them 
from . the ambuscade, were in like manner broken and 
destroyed. The foremost ranks alone, urged by necessity 
to conquer, forced their way beyond the Oauls, and a part 
also of tbe Africans that opposed them ; and, with great 
slaughter, opened for themselves a passage through the 
midst of the Carthaginian . army. But when they saw 
that both their wings were irrecoverably routed ; and that 
the numbers of the Carthaginian cavalry, the river, and 
the rains, which now fell strong and. heavily, all combined * 
together to render their own return back again to their 
camp impracticable; they formed themselves into close 
order, and continued their march with safety to Placentia. 
Tbe number of them was about ten thousand. The rest 
were trampled down in cheaps, upon the banks of the 
Trebia, under the feet of the horses and the elephants. A 
small part only that were able to escape, among whom 
were many of the routed cavalry, joined those legions 
which we have just now mentioned, and retreated with 
them to Placentia. The Carthaginians, when they had 
pursued the. enemy as far as to the river, were then forced 
to yield to the rigour of .the season, and return back again 
to their camp. Their victory afforded no small joy. For 
though many of the Oauls were slain, in the action, the 
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loM of tbe Afiricans and Spaniardi waa Tory ineoBBidoraUe* 
Bot the rains and aaow^ which had fidles cotttinoaUy 
doring that whole day, were ao aaforo and fiital, thaic, €iC 
all the elephants, one only was preserved alive : and great 
vumbers also, both of men and horses^ periskad tbroo^h 
the extremky of the cold. 

Tiberius^ after this miafcrtane, being willing, as £ir as 
he was able, to conceal the knowledge of it froati the 
people in Rome^ sent word only, that he had fooght a 
battle^ «id that the badness of tbe season had robbed Una 
of tbe victory. Tbe Romans at first gave credit to this 
acconnt. Bat not long afterwards, they were fidly in* 
formed of all that had happened in tbe action, with the 
consequences also that had followed their defeiA: That 
the Carthaginians bad gained possession of their camp^ 
and drawn all the Gauls to embrace thdr party ; that the 
Roman legions had abandoned their intrenchments after 
the battle, and fled for safety to the neighbouring cities; 
and that they were deprived of ail supplies, except those 
that were sent to them from the sea^ up the river Pow 
An event, so contrary to all their expectations, filled then 
with no soMill amazement, lliey immediatdy renewed 
their preparation's for the war with greater vigoer than 
before; and used their utmost diligence to secure those 
parts of their dominions that were most exposed; sending 
froops hHo Sicily and Sardinia, and placmg a garrison in 
Tarentum, and in every other post that needed sndi 
defence. They also equipped a fleet of sixty quinqii»- 
remes« The consuls, Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius, who 
were jitst now elected to their office, raised new levies 
among the allies; enrcJled the Roman l^[ions; andhavii^ 
collected stores from every quarter, sent one part to Ari^ 
mtnumj and the rest towards Tyrrbenia; the places into 
which they bad resolved to lead their annies. They d^ 
mantled sueoours also ft'om king Hiero ; who sent to their 
assistance five hundred Cretans, with a thousand heavy^ 
armed foot In a word, every efibrt was exerted) and 
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every measure praeliied, whkb zeal and extrtme diligence 
oould aeggest Fo? such is. the disposition and temper of 
the Bomansy aa well in public affidrs as also in their 
private .«oiidiiet» that whenever they have any real cause of 
fear» they are at that time themselves most greatly to be 
dreaded. 

During this time.Cnssus CoraeliuSy who was left by his 
brdher with iHxet fleet, as ws before related^ steered away 
from Uie mouth of the Rhone; and having landed his 
troops in Spain near Emparium, advaflced along the 
Gsoaat, and reduced by force all the cities that refused to» 
swrreiKler to him, as far as to the Iberus* But those that 
voluntarily. fiubmitted were trealedby him with the greatest 
geotlenesSf and protected from every kind of injury. Having 
secured his conquesta by sufficient garrisonsy apd received 
nmoag his troopa a great number of the Spaniards that had 
come to join bun, he continued his march from thence into 
the inland parts of the country, and in his way gained 
Bftsny (ownsi some by persuasion and some by forcew 
When he arrived near Cissa^ a body of Carthaginians, 
that were posted in that province under the command 
of Hanno, came and encamped before him, with design 
to stop his progress* But Cornelius, having immediately 
ranged his troops in battle, gave them an entire defeat, 
and gained aa immense booty by his victory. For the 
army« that had marched with Annibal into Italy, had 
left all their bafgage bdiind them in this place. He 
obtained the atUance alao of all the people that lived 
on that Side of the Iberus; and tod^ prisoner the Car- 
thaginian general, Hanno; together with Andobalis, who 
vea a sovereign prince in that part of l^Mun, and had 
alwaya strenuously supported the interests of the Car* 
thaginiana. 

As soon as Asdrubal was infiaarmedof these tranaaclinns, 
he made haste to pass the Iberus with hia army* And 
faanring received noiioe that the naval forces of the Bomansi 
grown confident from the auocesa which the li^ona had 
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now gained by land, had relaxed their usaal diacipliiie, 
and nf glecled all precaotion, he tent away a body of 
eight thousand foot, and a thousand horse ; who^ falling 
suddenly upon them, when they were dispc^rsed on every 
side through all the country, killed great numbers of them, 
and forced the rest to fly precipitately to their ships. 
He then retired again, and repassed the Ibems; and 
having fixed his quarters for the winter in New Carthage, 
he employed all his care to secure the poets that were 
on that side of the river, and to complete all the necessary 
preparations for the war. Cornelius also, when he had 
first returned to the fleet, and punished, as the military 
laws required, all those whose negligence had been the 
cause of the late misibrtunej sent away to Tarraco both 
the naval forces and the legions, to take their winter 
quarters together in that city. And having made an 
equal distribution also of the plunder among all the 
troops, he gained to himself the favour of the army, and 
inspired them with the warmest hopes. Such was the 
condition of afiairs in Spain. 



CHAP. VIII. 

i\S the spring now came on, the consul Flaminius with 
the forces that were under his command, directing his 
march through Tyrrhenia, passed beyond Arretium, and 
there encamped; while Servilius, on the other hand, 
advanced towards Ariminum, to oppose the entrance of 
the enemy on that side. 

Annibal had fixed his winter quarters in the Cisalpine 
Gaul. During his continuance there, the Romans that 
had fallen into his hands were all confined in prisons 
and scarcely received the food that was necessary for life. 
But their. allies were treated by him with the greatest 
gentleness. After some time, having assembled these 
together, he told them, ** that his intention was not to 
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make war upon any of tbein; but on the contrary, to 
engage in their defence against the Romans ; that .their 
interest, therefore, if they would judge with reason, must 
lead them to embrace his friendship ; since the sole pur- 
pose of his coming was, in the first place, to restore 
to all the inhabitants of Italy their ancient freedom; and 
to assist likewise each particular state to recover again 
those towns and territories of which the Romans had 
deprived them.** After this discourse he dismissed them 
all to their several countries, without demanding any 
ransom ; imagining, that by this conduct he should gain 
them to his party, and inspire their minds with an aversion 
to the Roman government ; or that those especially might 
be excited to revolt, whose ports and cities had been taken 
from them by the Romans* 

At the same time he practised also another artifice, 
which ' was truly Carthaginian. Having reflected with 
himself, that his connexion with the Gauls was fresh and 
recent, and fearing, lest a people so noted for their fickle- 
ness and fraud, should on a sudden change their senti- 
ments, and form designs against his life, he procured some 
artificial suits of hair, adapted to the looks of persons 
of every age, and different sorts of habits, that corre- 
sponded with them; and varying his dress continually, 
he lay so well concealed under this disguise, that not 
those alone Who had seen htm only in a transient view, 
but even his intimate acquaintance could scarcely know 
him. 

But the Gauls, not willing that the war should any 
longer be protracted in their country, b^gan to grow im- 
portunate and clamdrous, and demanded to be led against 
the enemy. This zeal, as they pretended, all arose from 
the resentment which they had conceived against the 
Romans. But the real motive was no other than the hope 
of plunder. Annibal, however, resolved to gratify their 
impatience, and to begin his march without delay. As 
soon, therefore, as the spring advanced, having enquired 
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of tkoM that wens beit acquainted with the coontrj, b« 
was informed, diaC all the common roads were not only of 
eonnderable length, but well known also to the Ronmns ; 
but that, if he would venture to conduct the army over 
oertain marshes which would lead direetly to Tyfrheniai, 
his march, though difficult indeed, would yet be short i 
and such also as most fully disappoint the ea|Mctatio« of 
the raemy. As the difficulty only served to flatter the 
disposition of this general, he resolved that he woukj take 
his route that way. 

As soon as this design was known among the acaay^ 
the soldiers were all seiaed with eonsteraation ; and fbrmed 
in their minds the most dreadful image of the pits and 
pools into whidi they seemed ready to be plunged. Bat 
Annibal, being well assured that the bottom of the marshes 
was firm and solid, began his march ; placing in van the 
Africans and Spaniards, with the most serviceable part of 
all his army; and mixing amoag them as much of the 
baggage only, as might serve for their siipply in the 
present journey. For with regard lo future use, he 
considered, that if they should prove victorious, and hold 
the open country against the enemy, thdr neceaBitiefi 
wcnild M be fully satisfied; and in case that they were 
oonqueredj that they would then be in want of nothing. 
After these marched the Gauls, and last of all the cavalry. 
The care of the rear was left by Annibal to his brother 
Mago ; chiefly on account of the eflfeminacy of the Oaola^ 
and their known impatience of toil and hardship. For 
the oiiders given to Magb were, that he should press them 
<dosely from behind^ and as often as they appeared dis- 
iMartened' by tbe difficulties of the way, or shewed any 
inclination to return, should^ fall upon them with his 
cavalry, and by force constrain them to advance. . 

The Africans and Spaniards pursued their w^ without any 
immoderate psin or difficulty. For besides that thegitwnd 
was fresh aud not yet brokea, they were all men that were 
to tail, susd by long use beoomefamiliar withaocbkind 
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of hardship. But when the 8oil had been disturbed by the 
{Mwsage of the foremost troops, and trodden^ through to a 
considerable depth, the Gauls that followed were unable to 
advance a step, without extreme fatigue and labour; which 
were the heavier also, and more severely felt, because they 
had never been accustomed to such sufferings. Nor was 
it possible for them to return, while the cavalry still pressed 
upon them from behind, and forced them to advance. 
Indeed all the army suffered much ; chiefly through want 
of sleep. For during four whole days, and three nights 
successively, they marched continually through water. 
But the Gauls were harassed beyond all the rest; and 
even quite exhausted by their miseries. The greater part 
of the beasts that were loaded with the baggage stuck fiut 
in the mud, and perished there. But their mischance 
aflbrded some convenience to the troops, who threw them- 
selves down in heaps together upon the bales that lay above 
the water; and thus, during some part of the night at 
least, obtained a little sleep. Many of the horses also left 
their hoofs behind them in tf^is dreadful journey. Even 
Annibal himself who was carried upon the only elephant 
that remained alive, was saved with the greatest difficulty; 
having suffered, during all the march, great pains and 
anguish from a disorder that had settled in his eyes* And 
as the time afforded neither leisure nor convenience for a 
cur^ he was at last deprived by it of the sight of one of 
them. 

Having now gained, however, almost beyond all expec<- 
tation, the end of this dangerous march, and heariiig the^ 
Flaminius was still posted near Arretium, he at first en- 
camped upon the edge of the marshes, that he might giv^ 
some ease and refreshment to his troops; and, at the same 
time, employed all his pains in searching into the design^ 
and disposition of the enemy, as well as the condition of 
the country that was before him. He was soon informed, 
that the country was rich and fertile^ and such as would 
afford a noble booty : and that Flaminius was a man who 
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was singularly formed bj nature for graining popular Ap- 
plause, and was immoderately ambitious of il ; that he vi^as 
filled with a high conceit of his own abilities, but in reality 
was destitute of all those talents that were requisite in tfac 
affairs of war and real service. Annibal therefore was 
persuaded, that if he could once advance beyond the curop 
of the Romans, and waste the country before their eyes, 
Flaminius, provoked beyond all patience, and dreading the 
reproaches of the multitude, would run with haste to re- 
venge the insult; would pursue all the motions of the Car- 
thaginian army ; would flatter himself with the hope of 
finishing the war alone, before his colleague could arrive ; 
and, in a word, that he would thus afford to his enemies 
the opportunities that were desired, of attacking him with 
some advantage. 

It is certain that these reflections were perfectly the 
result of wisdom and sound experience. For all 'men, 
even of moderate discernment, must acknowledge that 
nothing is more useful, or of greater importance, in the 
conduct of a general, than to examine with the nicest care 
I into the character and natural disposition of the opposite 
commander. For as in engagements of single men, or of 
rank with rank, the several combatants carefully survey 
the bodies of their adversaries, in order to dbcern some 
part that maybe open to their stroke; in the same manner 
also it is necessary that a general in the field should 
endeavour to discover in the chief that is sent against him, 
not what parts of his body are most vulnerable, but whether 
there be any weakness in his mind and character, through 
which he inay be attacked with some advantage. For 
among those that are placed at the head of armies, there 
are some who are so deeply immersed in sloth and indo- 
lence, that they lose all attention both to the safety of their 
country, and their own. Others are immoderately fond 
of wine; so that their senses are always disordered by it 
before they sleep. Others abandon themselves to the love 
of women ; a passion so infatuating, that those whom it 

I 
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has once possessed will often sacrific^e whole citieSf and 
even their honour and their lives, to the indulgence of if. 
Some again are cowards; which is esteemed no slight di^ 
grace, even among private men. But in a general, iiits 
disposition is a public evil ; and draws after it the most 
fatal consequences. For the troogs^under'^is command 
not only waste the time withoKt attempting any thing, but, 
by their cd&fiJenoe in such a leader, are frequently betrayed 
into the greatest dangers. On the other hand, a precipitate 
rashness, a violence that rejects the rule of reason, pride, 
and vanity, and self-conceit, are all qualities, not more per- 
nicious to the friends of those who possess them, than ad- 
vantageous to the enemy. For men of this character are 
always ready to be taken in every snare. Every bait is 
sure to catch, and every artifice to delude them. 

If a general, therefore, could be informed of all the 
weakness of his enemy, and would so regulate his designs, 
as always to a^ck the opposite commander in the part in 
which be is most open to surprise, no power would loiig 
be able to withstand his efforts. For as a vessel that has 
lost its pilot soon becomes an easy conquest, together with . , 
all the crew; so likewise in the field, if the chief can once 
be taken by his foible, and led artfully to the snare that is 
most proper to entrap him, both himself and all his army 
must, in a. short time, fall together into the power of the 
enemy. This, therefore, was the address which Annibal 
now exerted against Flaminius; and the success was such 
as fully answered even his strongest hopes. 

For no sooner had he decamped from the neighbourhood 
of Fiesula, and advancing beyond the Roman camp, began 
to plunder and lay waste the country, than Flaminius, who 
considered this proceeding as a designed contempt and 
insult, swelled with fury and resentment* And when the 
destruction began to spread, and the smoke was seen to 
ascend from every quarter, he no longer could restrain his 
passion, but gave vent to it in bitter exclamations. In 
vain his officers represented to him that it was by no means 
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seuonable to pursue or engage the etiemy; that the 
strength and numbers of their cavalry required that he 
•X should act with the greatest reserve and caution ; and that 
oi^l accounts it would be far more prudent to wait the 
arrival of the other consul, and employ together the united 
forces of God2 jurmies. Flaniinius ^s deaf to these re- 
monstrances; and even -offended with those that made 
them. ** What,*' said he, <<. mu'iiX Be ihe sent«mentii«of all 
our fellow-citizens at home, when they see the country 
wasted even to the very walls of Rome, while we still keep 
our post behind the enemy, and remain idle in our camp?" 
With these words he immediately began his march; dis- 
daining to employ even the least care or foresight, with 
regard either to the time or place of action ; and solicitous 
for nothing but to overtake the enemy ; as if the victory 
had been already in his hands. And indeed so strong was 
the assurance with which he had inspired the multitude, 
that those who followed the army for the sake of booty, 
exceeded even the troops in number, and carried with tbem 
chains and fetters, and other implements of the same kind, 
in very great quantity. 

In the mean while Anntbal still advanced towards 
Rome, through Tyrrhenia; havtng on his left Cortona 
and the neighbouring mountains, and the lake of Thrasy- 
mene upon his right ; burning and destroying every thing 
in his way, that he might the more provoke the impatience 
and resentment of the enemy. But when he saw that 
Flaminius now drew near, and that the ground before him 
was very proper also for his design, he made all things 
ready for a battle. 

In the road through which the armies were lo pass, 
there was a level valley, inclosed on either side by a chain 
of lofty mountains. At the farthest end of it stood a hill 
that was rough and difficult of approach. Near the en- 
trance was a lake; and between the lake and the foot of 
the mountains a very narrow pass, which led into the 
valley. Annibal, entering along this defile, marched 
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through the valley ; and having gained the hill that was at 
the farthest end, he posted himself upon it with the Afri- 
cans and Spaniards, He then ordered the Baieares and 
the light-armed troops, who, had marched in the van of all 
the army, to take a circuit round, and range themselves 
along the back of the mountains that stood upon the right 
hand of the valley. The Gauls and cavalry were disposed 
in like manner, behind those that were on the opposite 
side. And these latter were extended to so great a length, 
that the farthest troops reached even to the narrow pass 
that was between the foot of the mountains and the lake, 
and which gave entrance into the valley. He posted some 
troops also in ambuscade, in different places through the 
valley; and having completed his whole disposition in the 
night, he then lay quiet, and expected the approach of the 
enemy. 

Flaminius was following fast behind, being impatient to 
overtake the Cflrthaginians. Arriving late in the evening 
upon the l§ke, he encamped there for the night, and early 
on the following day began his march into the valley. It 
happened that (he morning was unusually dark and misty. 
When the greatest part of the Roman army had now 
entered along the valley, and the foremost troops bad 
almost reached the hill upon which Annibal was posted* 
this general then gave the signal to engage; sent notice to 
the troops that were in ambuscade, and fell with fury upon 
the Romans from everv side. The suddenness of the 
attadc^ the darkness in which all objects were concealed 
from view, the vigour and rapidity of the enemy, who 
came pouring down in many parts at once from the hills 
above them, struck Flaminius and his officers with extreme 
amazement, and made even all defence impracticable. For 
so far were they from being able to give the necessary 
orders, that they neither knew nor comprehended any 
thing that passed. In the same single instant they were 
charged at once in front, in flank, and in the rear. The 
greatest part, therefore, of the troops were destroyed in 
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Iieapsy in the very order in wliich they marched; deprive 
even of the power of resisting; and betrayed m it were to 
death by the folly of their general. For while they yet 
stood deliberating on the measures that were fit to be pur- 
sued, they fell beneath the strokes of their advenBaries, 
without any notice or warning of their fate. In the midst 
of this disorder, Flaminius himself, vexed and tortured 
with despair and rage, was surrounded by certain CSiidI^ 
who put an end to his life. Fifteen thousand Romans 
were destroyed in this valley, without being able eidier to 
fight or to escape; for they esteemed it the most'ysaered of 
all their institutions, on no account to fly, or ever to de- 
sert their ranks in battle. The rest, that were inclosed in 
the narrow pass between the mountains and the lake, lost 
their lives in a manner that was still more wretched and 
deplorable. Hurried by despair, and pushed along in 
crowds before the toemy, they hoped to find their safety 
in the lake. But some^ attempting to swim across it with 
their armour, were soon sunk and drowned. The rest and 
greatest part, having waded forwards till they were able to 
advance no farther, stood with their heads only above tbe 
water; and when the cavalry followed closely after them, 
and their destruction seemed inevitable, they raised tfaeir 
)iands, and with every suppliant voice and gesture begged 
for mercy ; but all their prayers were vain, and disregarded. 
One part Were slaughtered by the enemy; and the rest, 
having urged each other to the attempt, with tbeir own 
hands deprived themselves of life. About six thousand 
only of all the army, who had marched the first along tbe 
valley, gave an entire defeat to the body that attacked their 
front. If these troops had returned again, andendeavonred 
to surround the Carthaginians, a relief so seasonable might 
have changed perhaps the whole fortune of the battle; 
but being ignorant of all that was transacted, they still 
continued to advance, expecting to be met by some new 
party, till at last they had gained insensibly the summit of 
the hills. From thence, as the mist was now dispersed, 
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tbey saw the entire roin of. their army, and that the Car- 
thaginians were completely masters of the field. Perceiy- 
ing9 therefore^ that it was quite impracticable to send any 
assistance to their routed forces, or in any manner to re- 
new the fight, they formed themselves into close order, and 
retreated to a certain village in Tyrrhenia. But wheii the 
battle was ended, Maharbal, having received orders from 
the general to pursue them with the Spaniards and the 
light-armed troops, invested them closely in the place. 
The Romans, being thus beset with various difficulties, and 
seeing no. way left to escape, consented to deliver up their 
arms, and yield themselves prisoners, on condition only 
that they should be dismissed with safety. 

Such were the circumstances of the battle in Tyrrhenia, 
between the Carthaginians and the Romans. As soon as 
the prisoners were conducted to the camp» Aiinrbal, having 
ordered them to be brought before him, as well those that 
had surrendered to Maharbal as the rest also that wore 
taken in the action, whose numbers amounted altogether 
to more than fifteen thousand men, told the former that 
Maharbal had no power to give any promise of safety 
without his aothority and consent. He then began to 
accuse and reproach the Romans ; and at last commanded, 
that tbey should be all distributed among the ranks of his 
army, and be guarded carefully. But he dismissed the 
silies to their respective cities, without demanding any ran- 
som; having first repeated to them the same discourse 
which he before had made, ** that his intention was not to 
make war upon the people of Italy, but, on the contrary, 
to restore them to their liberty, of which they had been 
deprived by the Romans." He then gave the necessary 
orders for the refreshment of the troops, and paid the last 
honours to the chief among his officers that had fallen in 
the battle. These were about thirty in number, and in 
the whole engagement he had lost no more than fifteen 
hondred men, the greater part of whom were Gauls. He 
afternranla driiberatcd with his brother and the rest of his 
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friends, concerning the measures that were next to be pur- 
sued. His past successes bad already filled him with tbe 
strongest confidence, and flattered him with tbe hope of 
every thing that was great and pro^erous, with regard to 
the final issue of the war. 



CHAP. IX. 

W HEN the news of this defeat arrived at Rome, as the 
misfortune was much too great to be either softened or sap- 
pressed, the magistrates were forced to call together an* 
assembly of the people, and to acqiuiint them with the 
whole transaction. But scarcely had the prstor from the 
rostra spoken these few words, ** We have been defeated 
in a great battle," than such was the consternation which 
immediately ensued, that those among the hearers, who 
had been present in the action, were in a manner forced to 
be persuaded, that tbe calamity was far more dreadful than 
it had appeared to be even in the time of the engagement. 
For it was now so long a time since the Romans bad 
either suffered a defeat, or heard any mention of a battle 
lost, that even the sound itself was new, and full of hbrror ; 
nor could they hear their loss so publicly avowed, without 
deploring the misfortune with a grief that was beyond all 
bounds. But the senate still retained their firmness ; and, 
as their post required, deliberated with great attention on 
the measures that were necessary to be taken, and in what 
manner they might best avert the consequences of this 
fatal accident • 

About the time of the late engagement, Servilius, tbe 
other consul, who was posted near Ariminum, which stands 
towards the Adriatic sea, upon the confines which divide 
Gaul from the rest of Italy, at no great distance from the 
mouths of the Po, having heard that Annibal had entered 
Tyrrhenia, and encamped near Flaminius, at first resolved 
to march immediately with all his army to support his 
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colleague. But because the legions were too heavy to 
perform the inarch with tuch expedition as was necessary, 
he sent away before four thousand of bis cavalry, under 
the command of Caius Centenius; that they might be 
ready to assist the consul, in. case that there should be 
occasion for it, before himself was able to arrive. But 
Annibal, being informed of their approach, ordered Ma- 
faarbal to advance against them with the light-armed 
troops, and a part also of the cavalry ; who, falling upon 
them in their march^ killed almost one half of the detach- 
ment in the very first onset. The rest fled jn haste to a 
neighbouring hill, but were pursued and taken prisoners 
on the following day. The news of this misfortune arrived 
at Rome within three days only after the account of the 
former battle; while the city was still inflamed, and every 
mind strongly filled with the sense of their first calamity. 
And now, not the people only, but the senate themselves, 
were struck with consternation and amazement. The 
usual business of the year was all neglected; the m»gi« 
strates were no longer chosen as before; every one turned 
his thoughts to find some remedy against the impending 
evils; and the result of their deliberations was, that in 
times so pressing, a dictator only could protect the state 
from the dangers which so nearly threatened it. 

In the mean while Annibal, though he was now per- 
suaded that the issue of the war would fully answer all his 
hopes, thought it not yet seasonable to advance nearer 
towards Rome; but continued his route through Umbria 
and Picenuro, wasting the country without resistance, and 
after ten days arrived in the neighbourhood of Adrja; 
having gained so immense a booty by the way, that the 
army could neither carry nor remove it. He had de- 
stroyed greot numbers of people also in his march. For 
so unalterable was his hatred of the Romans, and so deeply 
rooted in his mind, that he gave orders to his troops, that 
they should slay, without distinction, all those that were 
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found of age to carry aims, in the same manner as irftaen 
towns are taken by storm. 

Having fixed his camp near Adria, in a country ivtaiok 
produced all necessaries in the greatest plenty, be 
employed his care, to provide such refr^ment for 
army, as might recover them from their present misemble 
state. For partly through the cold and nastiness» to which 
they had been exposed while they lay encamped in Gaai 
during the winter, and partly also from the fatigue wfaicfa 
they had suffered in their march afterwards through the 
marshes, both the men and horses were now covered with 
a kind of leprous scurf; a disease, which is usually the 
consequence of famine and continued hardships. But 
these rich and fertile plains soon supplied both the oppor- 
tunity and the means, of recovering the horses to tbeir 
former vigour, and of restoring also the strength moA 
raising the spirits of the troops. He armed also bidi 
Africans after the Roman manner, from the spoils that 
had been taken: and now for the first time sent some 
messengers to Carthage, with an account of his success; 
for he had never before approached near the sea, from the 
time of his first entrance into Italy. The Cartbaginiana 
received the news with the greatest joy. They b^gan to 
fix their whole attention upon the affairs of Spain and 
Italy ; and resolved to employ every effort to support the 
war with vigour in those countries. 
> The Romans named for dictator, Qaintus Fabius; a 
man of noble birth, and great abilities: who gained, bj 
his exploits, the surname of Maximus; which his de- 
scendants likewise have derived from him, and still enjoy. 
The office of dictator is different, both in dignity and 
power, from that of consul. Each of the consuh is at- 
tended only by twelve lictors; the dictator by twenty-fbuc 
The consuls are in many things restrained fi-om acting, 
unless they have first obtained the approbation and oon- 
ourrence of the senate. But the authority of the dictator 
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is absolute and uocontroUed ; and from the time of kis 
appointment, except only that the tribunes still retain ibeir 
office, all the magistracies in the state are instantly dia- 
solved. But we shall treat more fully of these subjects in 
another place. At the same time also» Minucius was 
declared master of tbe horse. This oflBcer is entirely sub- 
ject to tbe dictator : but, in the absence of the latter, he 
succeeds as it were to his place, and becomes the delegate 
of all his power. 

Annibal changed his camp from time to time, but Con- 
tinued still to move along the Adriatic coast. He ordered 
the horses to be bathed with old wine, which was found 
in great abundance in the country, and soon healed the 
ulcerous humours which had rendered them unfit for 
service. He recovered the soldiers also from their wounds; 
and employed every care and remedy to restore to all the 
troops their full strength and vigour. When this was 
done, he began his march ; passed through tbe districts of 
Adria and Pretetia; traversed all the country of the Ma- 
rucinians and Frentanians; and from thence advanced into 
Apulia; plundering and destroying every thing in his way. 
Apulia is divided into three separate districts, the names 
of which are Dannia, Peucetia, and Messapia. Annibal, 
having entered the first of these^ wasted the lands of 
Luceria, which was a Roman colony: and afterwards, 
ha:Ting fixed his camp near Hipponium, in the territory of 
the Argyripians, he from thence spread his troops over all 
the country, and ravaged it without resistance. 

About this time Fabius, when he had first o&red sacii- 
fice to the gods, set out from Rome, attended by Minucius, 
and carrying with him four legions that were newly raised. 
When he arrived upon the confines of Dannia, and had 
joined tbe army that had marched into that province firom 
Ariminum, he dismissed Servilius from his ooramand, and 
sent him well attended back to Rome ; with orders^ that if 
the Carthaginians should make any attempt upon tbe sea, 
he should be ready to observe their motions, and to act as 
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occaBion might require. He then advanced with all the 
forces, and encamped near a place called iEca, ^ at the 
distance of about fifty stadia from the enemy. 

As soon as Annibal was informed of their q>proach, he 
drew out all his army, and, in order to strike a terror into 
these new troops upon their first arrival, advanced near to 
the Roman camp, and stood for some time in order of 
battle. But when the Romans remained still close in their 
intrenchments, he returned back again to his camp* For 
Fabius was fixed in his determination, not to hazard any 
rash attempt, or on any account to try the fortune of a 
general battle: but, on the contrary, to employ his chief 
and only care to secure his troops from danger. At first, 
indeed, this conduct drew upon him no small reproach 
and censure; while every one considered him as a oian 
that was cold and cowardly, and who feared to engage the 
enemy. But after some short time, the wisdom of his 
sentiments was clearly proved by the event: and all men 
then were ready to acknowledge, that the measures, which 
he now pursued, were by far the best and most judicious 
that could be taken in the present circumstances. For 
the Carthaginian troops nad all been exercised in one 
continued course of war, even from their earliest age. 
general also, from his infancy, was trained in camps, 
those .very troops which he now commanded. 
They had gained many signal victories in Spain ; and had 
defeated the Romans and their allies in two successive 
battles. But the point of greatest moment was, that they 
had no resource or hope in any thing but victory. On 
the part of the Romans, all circumstances were contrary 
to these: so that their defeat must have been inevitable, if 
they had now risked a general battle. But Fabius wisely 
chose to have recourse to that one advantage, which be- 
longed confessedly to the Romans; and to regulate the 
whole conduct of the war upon it. This advantage was, 
that they might still receive into their camp supplies both 
of men and stores, without any apprehension that the 
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source from whence tbey were derived could ever be 
exhausted. 

From this time, therefore, he attended closely to the 
motions of the Carthaginian army; following still at a 
moderate distance; and taking care to secure, before the 
enemy, all those posts which, from his acquaintance with 
the country, he knew to be roost proper for his design. 
And as he stiil received supplies in the greatest plenty, he 
never sent his troops abroad to forage^ or suffered them 
to straggle from the camp, but kept them always close 
together, and united in a body; attending carefully to 
every advantage, which tune and place suggested; and by 
that means intercepted and destroyed many parties of the 
Carthaginian foragers, whom their contempt of the Ro- 
mans frequently led away to too great a distance from 
their own intrcnchments. Thus, while he diminished by 
degrees the numbers of the enemy, he at the same time 
exercised the strength of his own forces, and raised again 
their courage, which had been much depressed by the late 
defeats. But no persuasions could prevail upon him to 
try the fortune of a general battle. This conduct was in 
all points very unpleasing to Minucius, who mixed his 
sentiments with those of the discontented multitude; 
charging the dictator with sloth and cowardice ; and pro- 
claiming, on his own part, the utmost impatience to seek 
and engage the enemy. 

The Carthaginians, when they had ravaged all the 
places that have now been mentioned, passed the Apen- 
nioe, and came into the country of the Samnitcs; which, 
as it naiturally was very rich and fertile, and had now for 
a long time flourished in continual peace, afforded every 
kind of necessaries in so great abundance, that not all the 
waste and consumption which they made were sufficient to 
exhaust it. They made incursions likewise upon the lands 
of Beneventum, a Roman colony, and took Telesia, a city 
that was strongly fortified with walls, and which yielded 
also a very great booty. The Romans still followed close 
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behinily at the distance of oMkor two days* inarch, but 
never approached so near as to afford the opportunitj of a 
battle. 

When Annibal perceived that Fabias thus persisted to 
decline a general action, and yet refused to leave the field, 
be formed a very bold and hardy project, and resolved to 
throv himself at once with all his army into the plains of 
Capua, near the place that was called Falemus: being 
persuaded, either that the Romans must then be forced to 
venture on a battle; or that all mankind would see that be 
was confessedly the master of the open country ; and that 
the neighbouring towns would from thence be struck with 
terror, and hasten to embrace his party. For though the 
Romans had been now defeated in two successive battles, 
not one single city had revolted from them to join tbe 
Carthaginians. But all remained unshaken in their duty ; 
though many of them, on that account, had been exposed 
to the severest sufferings. Such was the dignity of the 
Roman republic, and so great the awe and veneration in 
which it was held by the allies. 

It must be acknowledged, that this design was very 
wise and reasonable. For -the plains of Capua are dis- 
tinguished, not only by their natural beauty and fertility, 
above the rest of Italy, but by their happy situation also 
near the sea, which fills their markets with the commerce 
of almost every part of the habitable world. Their cities, 
likewise, are more celebrated for their beauty, than any 
that are besides in Italy. Along the coast stand Sinueasa, 
Cumae, Dicaearchia, Neapolis, and Nuceria : in the inland 
parUy towards the north, Calenum and Teanum; to tbe 
south and east, Daunium and Nola; and near the middle 
of the country, Capua, the noblest and most splendid of 
them all. In a word, so delidous are these plains, that 
the aiythologists may seem, perhaps, to be not altogether 
removed from truth, in that which they relate concemiag 
tliem. For these are called idso the Phlegraean fields ; as 
well as some other parts of the earth, that are distinguished 
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by tbar beiioly end fertility : and e?en the gods themselves 
are reported to have contemled together in former times 
for the sovereignty and possession of tbem. Bat, besides 
these great advantages, this country also is by nature very 
strongly fortified, and diflBcult of all access. For as one 
part of it is bounded by the sea, the rest stands covered by 
a chain of lofty mountains, which admit no entrance, 
except only by the way of three very narrow passes; of 
which one lies lowardis the country of the Samnites, another 
along mount Eribanus, and the third on the side of the 
Hirpinians. The Carthaginians, therefore, by encamping 
in the very middle of these plains, were going as it were to 
stand upon a public and conspicuous theatre ; from whence 
they were sure to astdnish ail mankind by the uncommon 
boldness of the attempt, and, if the Romans should still 
decttse a battle, to make h manifest, that they had driven 
them from t^ stage, and remained without dispute the 
masters of the open country. 

With this design, Aonibal, leaving now the territory 
of the Samnites, entered Campania by the pass of mount 
Eribanus: and having continued his march as far as 
to the river Athurnus, which flows through the middle 
of the plains, and divides them into two nearly equal 
parts, be encamped on that side of it which was nearest 
towards Rome; and from thence sent out. his foragers, 
and wasted all the country without resistance. A design 
so bold and hazardous filled the dictator with surprise; 
bot, at the same time, fixed him still more strongly in his 
first determination. But Minucius, and the rest of the 
Roman officers, being all bow persuaded, that the enemy 
were at last ensnared in a place in which they might be 
attacked with great advantage, advised, that no moment 
should be lost; that they should hasten to pursue the 
Carthaginians; should offer battle to them in these plains; 
and save the noblest part of Italy from ruin. Fabius, 
therefore, was forced to yield to their impatience; and, 
coveriog his real sentiments, begah bis march with the 
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greatest h^te, as if be had concurred witb them in the 
sarae design. But when he arrived in the neigfabourhood 
of Falemus^ he only shewed his army upon the boitooi of 
the hillsy marching still on one side of the enemy as they 
advanced, that he might not be thought by the allies io 
have entirely left the field, but refused to descend into the 
Jolain, or risk the fortune of a general engagement; as well 
fi'om the other reasons that have before been mentioned, 
as most especially, because the Carthaginians were far su- 
perior to him in their cavalry. 

But Annibal, having now wasted all the country, and in 
vain endeavoured to draw the Romans to a battle^ was 
again preparing to decamp, that he might be able to re- 
move the booty, before it was consumed, into some place 
of safety, and there fix his quarters for the winter. Fimt 
his intention was, that tlie troopt not only should enjoy a 
present plenty, but be supplied continually with all kinds 
of necessaries in great abundance for the time to come. 
When Fabios perceived, that the Carthaginians designed 
to take their route back again, by the same way along 
which they had entered, and that the narrowness and 
difficulty of the road afforded the most favourable oppor- 
tunity to fall upon them in their retreat, he sent away a 
body of four thousand men, with orders that they should 
possess themselves of the defiles through which the enemy 
were to pass; should attend, with the greatest care^ to the 
proper time of action, and lose none of those advantages 
which their situation could scarcely fail to throw into their 
power : while himself at the same time took his post, with 
the greatest part of all the army, upon a neighbouring hill, 
which commanded the defiles. 

The Carthaginians, continuing their march forwards, 
came and encamped at the very foot of the hills. The 
Romans were persuaded, that they should with ease re- 
cover all the booty, and even began to hope, that, with the 
advantage of the place, they might perhaps be able to give 
a full determination to the war. In this confidence, the 
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dictator was now employing all bis thoughts and care» in 
examining into the nature of the several posts, and in 
making such a disposition as was requisite, with regard 
both to the time and manner of the attack. Tb^ ne- 
cessary measures were all fully regulated, and were'^to 
haie been carried into execution on the following day. 

But Annibal, having conjectured from all circumstances 
what it was that the Romans, upon this occasion, would 
most probably attempt, contrived to defeat all their pro- 
jects, and gave them neither time nor opportunity to 
accomplish any part of that which bad been thus con- 
certed. Having assembled together all the pioneei^ and 
labourers of the army, who were under the command of 
Asdrubal, be ordered them to provide as much dry wood, 
and other combustible matter, as they were able to pro- 
cure; to bind it together in bundles fit for torches; and to 
choose out of all the plunder two thousand of the strongest 
oxen, and conduct them to a little distance without the 
camp. At the same time, he shewed to them a certain 
hill, which stood between the camp and those defiles 
through which he was to pass ; and instructed them, that, 
as soon as they should have received his orders, they 
should drive the oxen up the sides of the hill with great 
speed and force, till they had gained the top. He then 
dismissed them, that they might all take their supper, and 
afterwards a little sleep. But about three hours after 
midnight, having called them again together, he ordered 
tbem to bind the torches to the horns of the oxen, to set 
them on 6rc, and driv^ the beasts by violence before tbem 
towards the summit of the hill. The light-armed troops 
were posted also behind the pioneers, to assist at first in. 
driving the oxen forwards. But as soon as the beasts 
should be engaged in a proper course of running, they, 
were then commanded to spread themselves upon the 
right and left on both sides of them ; to push their way 
with speed, and with loud shouts and noise; to possess 
themselves of all the eminences; and be prepared to attack 
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the entfmjf if any of them should be found upon the 
summit of the hill. At the same time Anoibal himself 
with all his army advanced towards the passes, having in 
bis ^an the heavy infantry, the cavatry, followed by the 
booty, in the centre, and the Gauls and Spaniarda in his 
rear. 

As soon as the Romans, who were posted in the en- 
trance of the defiles, saw the light of the torches, imagia- 
ing that Annibal was taking his route that way, tbcy left 
immediately their first station, and hastened to ascend the 
hill. But when they approadied the oxen, the sight of 
those strange fires filled them with doubt and conster- 
nation, and raised dreadful apprdiensions in their minds, 
of some danger far more terrible than the truth. The 
light-armed troops, as they met together upon the summit 
of the hill, were engaged in some sUght skirmishing; bat 
the oxen fiilling in among them, soon separated the com- 
batants, and forced them to remain quiet in their place; 
expecting with impatience the appearance of the day, that 
they might then be able to discern the real state of things 
around them. The dictator, likewise, being in part sur- 
prised by what had happened, and suspecting- that it 
covered some deceit, and partly also because he still per- 
sisted in his first determination, not rashly to engage in a 
general battle^ remained quiet in his intrenchments, and 
waited for the day. In the mean while Annibal, perceiving 
that all things favoured his design, and that the Romans^ 
who were appointed to guard the passes, had left their 
post, conducted his army through them, together vnth the 
booty, without any loss. And when day appeared, ob- 
serving that his light-armed forces were exposed to some 
danger from the Romans that had gained the summit of 
the hill, he sent a body of Spaniards to their assistance; 
who engaged the enemy, killed about a thousand of them, 
and descended agun in safety with the rest of the troops. 

The Carthaginian general, having thus happily led his 
army back again from the plains of Capua, encamped with- 
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oat &ar of any iosult, and had now no other care^ than to 
consider^ in what place he should fix bit quarters for the 
winter. This retreat spread a very great and general con- 
•ternadon through all the towns of Italy. The dictator 
also was loaded with the severest censure and reproach, as 
if nothing, bat the basest cowardice, could have su£fered 
the enemy to escape, when he had such advantages in his 
hand against them. But Fabius still remained unshaken 
in his purpose. Being forced, within some days after- 
wards, to return to Rome^ in order to assist in celebrating 
certain sacrifices, he delivered up the army to Minucius : 
and, at the same time, pressed him with the greatest ear- 
nestness to be much less solicitous to gain any advantage 
sgainst the enemy, than to. cover his own troops from 
danger. But Minucius was so far from paying even the least 
sttention to these entreaties, that, on the contrary, while 
the dictator was still speaking, his mind was wholly fixed 
on the design of fighting. Such was the state of the war in 
Italy. 



CHAP. X. 

About the. same time Asdrubal, who governed the 
afidrs of Spain, having ordered the thirty vessels that were 
left with him by. his brother to be refitted during the 
wbter, and added to them ten more also completely 
furnished and equipped, as soon as the spring came on, 
ordered all the fleet, which consisted now of forty ships, 
to sail from Mew Carthage under the conduct of Amilcar, 
and . to steer their course along the coast } while himself, 
having drawn the forces from their winter quarters, began 
his march, keeping his route likewise close along the shore, 
tlmt thus both armies might meet, and act together, near 
the Iberus. Cnseusj having conjectured, without great 
difficulty, that this was the intention of the Carthaginians, 
at first resolved to begin bis march, by land, and to oflfer 
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battle to their army. But when he had afterwards 
ceived a more exact account of the number of their troops, 
and the preparations which they had made, he denated 
from that design : and having equipped a fleet of thirty- 
five ships, and filled them with a body of select forces from 
the legions, he sailed from Tarraco, and arriving on the 
second day near the mouth of the Iberus, cast anchor at 
the distance of eighty stadia from the enemy, and sent away 
two light frigates, that belonged to the Massilians, to make 
discoveries. For this people were at all times ready to 
meet every difiiculty, and to throw themselves the foremost 
into danger. And as their zeal and generous attachm^it 
to the interests of the Romans have often been shewn in 
Liter times, so were they most especially conspicuous in the 
great services which they performed during the course of 
the present war. As soon as these vessels were returned, 
with an account that the Carthaginian fleet was stationed 
near the mouth of the river, Cnaeus immediately sailed 
away in haste, hoping to fall upon them by surprise, 
before they could receive any notice of his approach. But 
Asdrubal had long before sent his scouts abroad; and 
being now informed that the enemy were advancing fisut 
towards him, he ranged his army in battle upon the shore, 
and ordered all the naval forces to get immediately on 
board : and when the Romans appeared in sight, he sailed 
out to meet them, and raised the signal to engage. But 
the Carthaginians, though they began the fight with 
vigour, sustained it but for a short time only. For 
the troops, that stood in view along the shore, were so 
far from animating them to any higher d^ree of alacrity 
and confidence, that, on the contrary, they only served to 
check their courage, and restrain their eflbrts, by affording 
the prospect of an easy and secure retreat. As soon, 
therefore, as two of their ships were taken, with their men, 
and four more disabled, their oars being broken and their 
soldiers killed, the rest all fled with great precipitation; 
and having forced their vessels close into land, saved 
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themselves among the troops that stood upon the shor«. 
The Romans pursued boldly after them to the very shore. 
And having bound fast behind the stem of their own ves- 
sels as many of the Carthaginian ships as could be set in 
motioUi which were twenty-five in number, they sailed 
back again in triumph, and with no small joy: having thus 
in the very first onset gained a victory, which rendered 
them the entire masters of the sea, and by that means 
wholly changed the face of affiiirs in Spain. 

As soon as the news of this defeat arrived at Carthage, 
they immediately equipped another fleet of seventy ships. 
For they judged it to be a point of the last importance, 
with regard to the prosecution of the war, that ihey should 
still preserve their sovereignty upon the sea. This fleet, 
having first steered their course towards Sardinia, sailed 
firom thence to Pisas; in the hope, that they should there 
join Annibal, and be able to act in concert with him. But 
being informed that the Romans had sent against them a 
fleet of a hundred and twenty quinqueremes, they returned 
back again to Sardinia, and from thence to Carthage. 
Servilius for some time followed after them with the 
Roman fleet : but when he found that they had gained a 
very great distance from him, he desisted from the pursuit, . 
and anchored in the port of Lilybaeum. From thence 
having steered his course towards Cercina, which stands 
upon the coast of Africi he forced the inhabitants to pay a 
fiom of money, to save their country from being plundered. 
In his return, he made himself master also of the island Cos- 
syrus; and having placed a garrison in the little town that 
was in it, he then sailed back again to Lilybaeum, laid up 
the fleet in harbour, and returned not long afterwards to 
the army. 

When the news arrived at Rome of the victory that had 
been gained by Cnaeus against the Carthaginians, the senate 
began now to think, that it not only was expedient, but 
absolutely necessary, that they from this time should attend 
more closely to the affairs of Spain, and support the war in 
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that countiy with greater application abd vigour than before. 
They resolved, therefore, that Pablius Scipio» to whom this 
province was at first allotted, should sail away immediately 
with twenty ships to join his brother Cnseus, and to act in 
concert with him. For they were under no small appre- 
hensions, that the Carthaginians, in case that they coald 
once obtain the conquest of this country, with all the 
wealth that might be drawn in great abundance from it, 
would in a short time become superior also upon the sea, 
and from thence be enabled more strongly to support the 
war in Italy, and to fiirnish Annibal from time to time 
with continual supplies both of men and stores. In order 
to avoid this danger, which indeed demanded their most 
serious care, they now sent Publius into Spain. Thia 
general, even upon his first arrival, pursued such measures, 
as greatty advanced the interests and enlarged the power 
of the republic. For before this time, the Romans never 
had attempted to extend their views beyond the Ibems, 
but were fully satisfied with having gained the alliance of 
the people that lived on this side of it. But Publiua now 
passed the river, and resolved to maintain the war on the 
other side. An accident at the same time happened, whidi 
greatly favoured this design. The Romans, when they 
had passed the Iberus without any resistance from the 
neighbouring people, who were struck with terror at their 
approach, encamped near a temple that was consecrated to 
Venus, at the distance of about forty stadia from Sagun- 
tum ; in a post in which they not only wore secure against 
all danger from the enemy, but were able also to rcceite 
supplies continually from their fleet ; which, as the army 
advanced, had still sailed along the coast In thia place 
the adventure happened to them which I am going to 
relate. 

At the time when Annibal was preparing to march into 
Italy, he had taken hostages fh>m all the towns in Spaioi 
of whose fidelity he had any doubt, and ordered them to be 
kept together at Saguntum ; both because this city was a 
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place of strength, and because the government also of it 
was left by him in the hands of men in whom he had an 
entire and perfect confidence. The hostages were all of 
them the children of the most distingafshed families, in the 
several cities from whence they had been sent. There was 
a certain Spaniard, whose name was Abilyx; of high rank 
and character in his country, and one who had always 
seemed to be attached more strongly even than any of his 
nation to all the interests of the Carthaginians. This man, 
having carefully weighed all circumstances, and judging 
that the Romaiis had now the iiiirest prospect of success, 
formed the design of betraying his faith to his allies, and 
delivering up these hostages to the enemy ; a project truly 
worthy of a Spaniard and barbarian. But he had per- 
suaded himself that this declaration of his zeal in &vour of 
the Romans could not fail to raise him to a very high de- 
gree of credit and esteem among them ; especially when 
joined to a service of so great importance, and rendered in 
so critical a season. 

He went, therefore, to Bostar, the Carthaginian general, 
who bad been sent by Asdrubal to oppose the passage of 
the Romans over the Iberus, but not daring to risk a 
hattle, had retired and fixed his camp near Saguntum, on 
the side towards the sea. He was a man of a mild and 
harmless disposition ; easy and tractable in his nature, and 
not forward to suspect any ill designs. Abilyx, beginning 
his discourse with the subject of the hostages, represented 
to him, << that as the Romans had now passed the river, the 
Carthaginians no longer would be able by the means of 
terror to keep the Spaniards under due restraint; that the 
times required, that they rather should employ their pains 
to win the afiections of the people, and fix them in their 
interest by favour ; that as Saguntum might, perhaps, in a 
short time fall into the power of the Romans, who were 
now encamped before it, if Bostar, seizing the occasion, 
would send back the hostages to their parents and re^ 
>pective cities, he would not only disappoint the expecta* 
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tions of the enemyy who were earnestly solicitous to become 
masters of them, for this very purpose ; but by his wise and 
timely care, in thus providing for the safety of these young 
meoy would secure also the afiections of the Spaniarda to 
the Carthaginians; that if he would trust to him the cx>n- 
duct of this businessi he would take care abundantly to 
magnify the merit of the kindness; and, as he led the 
hostages to the several cities, would ruse, not only in the 
parents, but in ail the people of the country likewiae, the 
warmest sentiments of esteem and favour, by punting in 
the strongest colours the generosity of this proceeding. In 
the last place he reminded him, that himself might also 
expect to be rewarded in the amplest manner; and that 
every parent, when he had thus, beyond all hope, recovered 
what was dearest to him, would strive to exceed the rest in 
his acknowledgments, and load with favours the com- 
mander to whose power he was indebted for so great a 
happiness." By these, and many other arguments of the 
same kind, he prevailed on Bostar to approve of all that 
was proposed. And having fixed the day on which he was 
to be in readiness, with some attendants, to receive the 
hostagies, he then retired. 

As soon as night was come, he went privately to the 
Roman camp, joined some Spaniards that were at that 
time in the army, and was carried by them to the generals. 
And having, in a long discourse, represented to them the 
great alacrity and zeal with which the Spaniards would all 
concur to promote the interest of the Romans, if through 
their means the hostages should be restored, he at last en- 
gaged to deliver the young men into their hands. Publius 
received this ofier with the greatest eagerness and joy, and 
dismissed him with the assurance of immense rewards; 
having first appointed the. time and place in which be 
would himself attend his commg. Abilyx then returned 
again to Bostar with some friends whom he had chosen for 
the occasion, received the hostages, and leaving Saguntum 
in the night, on pretence of concealing his motions from 
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the enemj, passed beyond the Roman campy and delivered 
them to the generals at the appointed place. He was re* 
ceiled bj Pabliua with all possible marks of honour; and 
was charged with the care of conducting back the hostages 
to their respectire cities. Some Romans also^ that were 
moat proper for the trust, were ordered to attend hiin. In 
every place through which they passed, the dismission of 
these young men was highly magnified by Abilyx, as a 
signal instance of the clemency and generous spirit of the 
Romans. On the other hand, he displayed in the strongest 
colour the jealous diffidence of the Carthaginians, and the 
severity with which they had always treated their allies. 
He urged his own example likewise, as an encouragement 
to them to revolt. By these persuasions many of the 
Spaniards were led to embrace the friendship of the Ro- 
mans. With regard to Bostar, he was thought to have 
acted with such weakness^ as was by no means to be ex- 
cused in a person of his age ; and was afterwards involved, 
on that account, in veiry great misfortunes. The Romans, 
on the contrary, derived many advantages from this acci- 
dent, in the prosecution of the war. But as the time for 
action was already past, both armies now retired Xq their 
quarters for the winter. In this state we shall here leave 
the affiiirs of Spain, and return again to Italy. 



CHAR XI. 

AnNIBAL, being informed by those whom he had sent 
to view the country, that the lands round Luceria and 
Gerunium afforded great quantities of com, and that the 
last of these two cities was a commodious place for laying 
up his stores, resolved to fix his quarters fer the winter 
there. Passing, therefore, bejrond the mountain called 
Libumus, he led his army to Oerunium, which was distant 
from Luceria about two hundred stadia. On his first 
approach, he endeavoured by gentle means to draw the 
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citixeni to U« party; and eyen offered toch engagonentB as 
might tecttre to them the full perfemumoe of hit ppomiaes. 
But when this propoml wu rgected, he laid tiegB to tlie 
place; and^ haraig in a short time made himself master of 
it, ordered all the inhabitants to be destroyed. Bat lie 
resenred the walls, together widi the greater part of the 
hoases,. still entire; designing to conrert them into graiM- 
ries for the winter. He then cmlered the army to encanap 
before the town, and threw np an intreDchment ronnd hie 
camp. From this post he sent away two parts of all the 
forces, to gather in the com ; with orders, that each soldier 
should be obliged to bring a stated measure of it evety 
day to the officers of hit own company that were appointed 
to receive it. The remaining third part of the troops were 
left to guard the camp; or disposed, as occasion reqaired, 
in proper posts to support the foragers. As the country 
was plain and open, the number of the foragers almost in* 
finite, and the season likewise proper for the work, vast 
quantities of com were collected every day. 

The Roman general, Marcus, to whom Fabius had left the 
army when he returned to Rome, for some time shifted his 
post from hill to hill, attending to the motions of the Carthar 
ginians, and flattering himself with the hope that he should 
at last find some occasion to &11 upon them with advantage 
from those eminences. But when he heard that they were 
masters of Geranium, had fortified their camp befiue the 
town, and were employed in gathering stores ftt>m all the 
country, he immediately left the mountains, and descending 
along the promontory that gave entrance to the plain, 
encamped near the foot of a hill that was called Callene, ia 
the district of Larinum ; and resolved, without more delay, 
to bring the enemy to a battle. When Annibal was in- 
formed that the Romans were so near, he sent one third 
part only of his troops to gather in the corn ; and advanc- 
ing with the rest towards the enemy, fixed his camp upon 
a hill, at a distance of about sixteen stadia fi^m Geranium, 
that he might restrain in some degree the ardour of the 
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Roiiuin% and be able al«o to support hit foragers ai occa- 
sion dioald require; and when night came on he ordered 
likewise a detachment of two thousand light-armed forces 
to inarch and possess themseWes of another neighbouring 
hill, which stood between the camps, and commanded that 
of the Romans. But as soon as day appeared, Minucius 
drew out also all his light*armed troops, and sent them to 
didodge the Carthaginians from th«r post. • The dispute 
was sharp and obstinate; but the Romans, having at last 
prevailed, remained masters of the hill, and came soon 
afterwards, with all their army, and encamped upon it. 

As the distance between the two camps was now so in- 
considerable, Annibal at first kept together in a body the 
greatest part of all the army. Biit after some days he was 
forced to send abrpad his detachments, as before^ to lead 
the cattle to their pasture, and to gather in the corn; 
having resolved, agreeably to his first design, not only to^ 
preserve entire the stores which he had already gained, but 
to draw together also as large a' quantity of com as he 
might yet be able to procure; that thus the troops, the 
beasts of burden, and especially the horses, might be 
supplied with all provisions in the greatest plenty during 
the time of winter. For his chief and strongest hopes 
were founded on the cavalry. When Minucius saw that 
the greater part of the Carthaginian army was busied in 
this work, and dispersed on every side through all the 
country, he chose the time that was most proper for his 
purpose, and leading out all his forces, approached close 
to the intrenchments of the enemy with the legionary 
troops, drawn up in order of batde; and, at the same 
time, sent away, in separate divisions, his cavalry and the 
l^ht-armed forces to fall upon the foragers; with orders, 
that they should take none alive. Annibal was in no small 
degree embarrassed by this sudden accident. For as the 
forces that remained with him in the camp were too few to 
be drawn out in battle against the legions, so neither, on 
the other hand, was he able to send any assistance to the 
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rest thftt were ditpened about the country. Great nmn- 
ben, therebre^ of the fozagen were dertroyed by the dc^ 
tachmentt that were sent against them ; while the rat of 
the Roman foroeat that were ranged in order of battle^ 
arrived at but at inch a height of intnlt, that they eren 
began to tear away the palifiade of the intrenchmentSy and 
almost besieged the Carthaginians in their camp. Annibalj 
though thus reduced to a condition that seemed indeed to 
be next to desperate, straggled with all his force »g^?»wt 
the storm; drove back the enemy as they advanced, and 
" kept possession of his camp, though not without the great* 
est difficulty. But after some tim^ when Asdrabal wms 
come to his assistance, with four thousand of the foragers 
who had fled together to the camp before Gerunium, he 
then resumed his courage, marched out of his intrench- 
ments, and, having ranged his forces in order of batlle at 
a little distance from the camp, at last repelled the ruin 
that so nearly threatened him. The Romans returned 
back again to their camp, elate with their success, and 
filled with the strongest hopes for the time to come. For 
many of the Carthaginians bad fallen before the iatrencfa- 
ments; and a much greater number of those that were 
spread through the country were destroyed by the parties 
that were sent against them. On the following day, Minn- 
cius went and took possession of the camp which the Car- 
thaginians now had quitted* For Annibal, as soon as the 
%ht was ended, had resolved to return again to his first 
camp before Gerunium ; being apprehensive that if the 
Romans should march thither in the night, and, finding the 
camp deserted, should take possession of it, they would by 
that mean become masters of his baggage and all his stores. 
Afler this action the Carthaginians used great precaution 
when they went away to forage ; while the Romans, on the 
contrary, were bold and confident, and exposed themsdves 
to danger without any caution or reserve. 

When the news of this success arrived at Rome^ and 
was enlarged in the relation far beyond the bounds of truth. 
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the people all iverc filled with the greatest joy. For firaty 
as the despair into which they bad lately fallen, with respect 
to the final issue of the war, seemed now to have given 
place to better hopes; so the terror likewise that had 
hitherto been spread among the legions, and the inaction 
in which they had still remained, were judged clearly to 
have sprung, not firom any y^ant of courage in the troops, 
but from the cold and cautious disposition of the general. 
From this time, therefore, Fabius was openly reproached 
by all; as a man who, through, timidity, bad suffered even 
the fairest occasions to escape him; while Minucius, on 
the other hand, was raised so high in the opinion of the 
citizens by this exploit, that a resolution was taken in his 
favour, of which there was no example. For they declared 
him dictator likewise; being persuaded that the war would 
thus be brought to a quick decision. Thus there were at 
one time two dictators, entrusted jointly with the conduct 
of a single war ; a thing never known before among the 
Romans. 

As soon as Minucius was informed of the high applause 
and favour which his conduct had gained for him among 
the citizens, and of the dignity to which the people now 
had raised him, he became mnch more eager and impetuous 
than before; and resolved to attempt everything against 
the enemy. But Fabius was not to be moved by any of 
these accidents ; but, on the contrary, persisted even with 
greater firmness in his first determination. When he 
returned, therefore, to the army, and saw that Minucius 
was elated beyond all bounds ; that he haughtily opposed 
him in every sentiment, and was urging him perpetnaliy to 
venture on a battle ; he o^red to his choice, that he should 
either take in turn the single and supreme command of all 
the army, or remove with one half of the troops to a se« 
parate camp, and there pursue such measures* as he should 
judge convenient. Minucius eagerly embraced the last 
proposal. The forces, therefore, were divided into two 
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equal bodies; and encamped apart, ha?ing the distance of 
about twelve stadia between their camps. 

When Annibal wins informed, as well by this division of 
the forces, as from the prisoners also that were taken, that 
some contention had been raised between the generals; 
and that it solely sprung from the ungovernable beat and 
ambition of Minucius; he was so far from apprehending 
that this accident would in any manner prove pernicious 
to his interests, that, on the contrary, he conceived the 
hope of being able to draw great advantage from it. He 
resolved, therefore, from this time to observe, with the 
greatest care, the motions of Minucius; to meet and re- 
strain his ardour; and to prevent him in all his eflbrts. 
Between this camp and that of Marcus there stood an 
eminence, from whence those that should first gain pos- 
session of it might be able greatly to distress the enemy. 
Annibal resolved to seize this post: and not doubting but 
that the Romans, confident from their late success, would 
hasten to dislodge him from it, he employed the following 
stratagem. The country that was round the hill was a flat 
and naked plain; but the ground in many parts was broken 
and unequal, and abounded with various kinds of pits. 
He sent away, therefore, in the night, a body of five 
hundred horse, and about five thousand foot ; which were 
distributed in small divisions, of two and three hundred 
each, among the several cavities in which they best might 
lie concealed. And that they might not be discovered in 
the morning by the Roman foragers, he ordered his light- 
armed troops to take possession of the eminence before 
break of day. Minucius, perceiving what had happened, 
applauded his good fortune, and immediately sent away 
the light-armed troops, with orders that they should charge 
the Carthaginians with the greatest vigour, and exert all 
tlieir efforts to drive them from their post. In a short 
time afterwards, he commanded the cavalry also to advance; 
and himself then followed with the legions. His disposi- 
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tioQ was the same as in the former battle. It was now 
clear day. But as the Romans directed their eyes, and 
whole attention, towards the combatants upon the hill, the 
Carthaginian troops, that were placed in ambuscade, re- 
mained secure and unsuspected. Annibal sent fresh troops 
continually to the hill: and himself, in a short time, fol- 
lowed with the cavaliy, and all the army, llie cavalry 
on both sides were soon engaged. But as the Carthagi- 
nians were far superior in their numbers, the light-armed 
forces of the Romans, being also pressed in this first con- 
flict, fled back precipitately towards their own l^ons, and 
threw them into great disorder. In this moment the signal 
was given by Annibal to the troops that were in ambuscade, 
who appeared on every side^ and vigorously charged the 
Romans. And now not the lightrarmed forces only, but 
the whole army was in danger of being irrecoverably lost. 
But Fabius, having from his camp observed the progress 
of the action, and perceiving that a general and entire 
defeat must soon ensue, drew out all his forces, and ad- 
vanced in haste to the assistance of his colleague. The 
Romans, though their ranks all were broken, now resumed 
their courage; and as these troops approached, formed 
themselves again in order, and retired towards them for 
protection. But many of their light^armed forces had 
fallen in the action ; and a much greater number of the 
legionaries and bravest soldiers. Annibal, not daring to 
renew the fight against troops that were fresh, and dis- 
posed in perfect order, desisted from the pursuit, and re- 
turned back again to his camp. 

The Romans, being thus rescued from destruction, were 
at hst fully sensible, that the rashness" of Minucius had 
engaged them in such measures as proved almost fatal to 
them ; and that they owed their safety, not at this time 
only, but on former occasions likewise, to the cautious 
management of Fabias. The people also at Heme were 
now forced to acknowledge, that a wise and steady conduct, 
regulated by sound skill and judgment in the art of war, 
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is far to be preferred to all those rash and impetiioiis 
sallies, which result from mere personal bravery, and a 
vain desire of popular applause. From this time there- 
fore^ the troops, made wise by their misfortunes, encamped 
once more together, and resolved to leave to Fabius the 
whole conduct of the war, and punctually to receive and 
execute his orders. The Carthaginians drew a line be* 
tween the eminence and their camp; and having thrown 
up an intrenchment also round the top of the bill, and 
posted some troops upon it, they had now leisure to com* 
plete, in full security, the preparations that were necessary 
for the winter. 



CHAP. XII. 

W HEN the time was come, in which the Romans usually 
cilected their chief magistrates, the people chose for con- 
suls, Lucius iBmilius and Caius Terentius; and the dic- 
tators resigned their office, ^milius, having brder^ "the 
former consuls, Cn. Servilius and M. Regulus, who had 
succeeded to that dignity after the death of Flaminius, to 
take upon them the entire command of the army in the 
field, in quality of his lieutenants, remained still at Rome, 
to deliberate with the senate on the measures that were fit 
to be pursued, and to raise new levies. And when he had 
enrolled the numbers that were necessary to complete the 
legions, he sent them to the army; with an express order 
to Servilius, that he should by no means venture on a ge- 
neral action; but should from time to time engage the 
Carthaginians in 8uch sharp and frequent skirmishes, as 
might serve to exercise the strength and raise the courage 
of his troops, and by degrees prepare them for a decisive 
battle. For it was now judged to have been the chief and 
only cause of all the losses which hitherto the Romans had 
sustained, that their battles had been fought by new-raised 
levies, undisciplined, and without experience. At the same 
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time alsp the preetor L. Posthamius was sent with a legion 
into Gao], to make a diversion ibere^ and force the Gauls 
that were with Annibal to return and defend their county* 
The fleet, that had remained during the winter in the port 
of Lilybaram, was brought back to Rome. The generals 
diat were in Spain were supplied with every kind of stores. 
And in a word, whatever preparations were judged neoes* 
sary for the war, were all completed with the greatest dili« 
gence and care, 

Servilius punctually observed the orders of the consul, 
and engaged only in some slight and separate skirmishes, 
which we shall not now particularly describe. For though 
many of these little combats were very sharp as well as 
frequent, and were conducted by the Roman generals with 
great skill and courage, yet both by reason of these orders 
and from the circumstances also of the times, no action 
happened that was of great importances or in apy manner 
general or decisive. 

In these camps, opposite, and in sight of each other, 
both armies thus remained, during the whole winter and 
the following spring. But when the time of harvest drew 
near, Annibal, having left his camp before Gerunium, 
went and possessed himself of the citadel of Cannss; 
hopii^, that by this mean, he should at last be able to 
force the enemy to a battle. For the Romans had brought 
together to this place all the corn and other stores, which 
they had collected in the district of Canusium: and from 
hence their army constantly was supplied with necessaries. 
The town had been destroyed some time before. But as 
the citadel remained, and fell now into the hands of the 
Carthaginians with all the stores, the Romans were thrown 
at once into the greatest difficulties. For they not cmly 
were deprived of their supplies ; but such also was the 
situation of this post, that it commanded all the neigh- 
bouring country. The generals, therefore, sent messenger 
s&er messenger to Rome, desiring earnestly to be in- 
formed, in what manner they should act in this conjunc- 
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tare; since it wai now no longer possible lo decline a 
bftltle, in case (hat they shonld approach any nearer to the 
enemy. For the country was all wasted and consumed; 
and the allies were fixed in expectation, and waited with 
impatience for the event. The opinion of the senate was, 
that they should venture on a battle. Bat they advised 
Servilius to delay it yet for some time longer, and gave 
orders that the consuls should leave the city, and hasten 
to the camp. For all men now had turned their eyes 
towards iEmilius; who, as well by reason oC the conatant 
probity of his life and manners, as on account also of the 
great services which his country had received, some time 
before, from his brave and skilful management of the war 
agauist the lUyrians, was judged most capable to satisfy 
their fullest expectations, in this dsngerous and critical 
conjuncture. It was osdered likewise^ that the army 
should consist of eight legions, a thing never known before 
in any of their wars, and that each legion should contain 
five diousand men, besides the allies. For the constant 
custom of the Romans, as we have already mentioned, was 
to raise four legions only, and to allow to each foiar thou- 
sand foot and two hundred horse. In case that they 
were pressed by any great and unususl danger, they thai 
increased the number to five thousand tool and three hun- 
dred horse. The in&ntry of the allies was the same in 
number with that of the legions ; but their cavalry three 
times as many. Of these forces, one half of the allies and 
two legions were allotted separately to each consul $ who 
was then sent to prosecute the wsr apart, in his own proper 
provincf. Thus their battles had been always fought by a 
single consul, with two l^ions only, and an equal pro- 
portion of the allies. For it had very rarely hqipened, 
that all the forces were employed together in any single 
' expedition. But now their apprehensions were so great, 
that they resolved to send not four, but eight l^ions at 
once into the field. They represented also to ^milius, 
in the strongest terms, the happy consequences that must 
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attend a Tictoryi and, on the other hand, the ruin that 
could scarcely fail to follow his defeat ; and exhorted him 
to choose his time for action with such skill and judgment, 
as might give at once a final issue to the war, in a manner 
worthy of his own great character, and of the dignity of 
the Roman name. 

As soon as the consuls arrived in the camp, they called 
the troops together ; informed them of the resolutions of 
the senate; and employed all the exhortations that were 
suited lo the present circumstances. iEmilius chiefly, who 
was himself very deeply afiected with the distresses of his 
country, addressed the soldiers in the most. earnest and 
pathetic manner. He explained to them the causes of the 
late defeats ; and endeavoured to dissipate the fears, which 
the remembrance of them had impressed upon the minds 
of all the army. He told them, that it was easy to assign, 
not one, but many causes of the ill success, that had 
attended them in all their former combats; but that, at 
this time, nothing but the want of resolution could deprive 
them of the victoi-y. That hitherto they had never been 
engaged with both consuls together at thf ir head. That 
the soldiers likewise were all new-raised levies ; unused to 
the sight of danger, and unpractised in the art of war : 
and, which was still a circumstance of greater moment, 
that they were so far from being acquainted with the 
condition of the forces that opposed them, that, on the 
contrary, they were hurried to the fight before they had 
even so much as seen the enemy. For the troops that 
were defeated. near the river Trebia, arrived one day from 
Sicily, and early on the next were drawn out in battle. 
And those that fell afterwards in the sight of Thrasy- 
mene, had not only never seen their enemies before the 
combat, but were prevented also, by the mist, from seeing 
them even in the time of the engagement, ^f But now, 
Romans/' continued he, ^^ you see that all things bear a 
liferent face. You have now both, consuls together at 
your head, ready to divide all danger with you. . And 
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even Ae oomuk aho of the tonaer ytm hsve consemod to 
remcto, and to bear their part in tlie approaobiag battle. 
Yoa are vow aeqaakited with the ntmfaen of the enemy; 
the maimer in vhich their troops are anaed; and their 
disposttion in the Celd. And during the ooarae ^ i«o 
whole years, scarce a single day has passed^ in vUdi yea 
have not tried your atvengtfa against diem. •Sinee^ there^ 
fore, every cireumstance is so di&reat from ihaee dwt 
were found in att your |NiBt engagements^ the event nmst 
be also difimnt. For how imprbbaUfl^ m: rather hosr 
impossible a thiag auist it be thoi^t, ithot troops, which 
have retanied so often miA suocess irom little .oombais 
against equal -forcasy ahould now fiul, with jnoae Ihrni 
doiMe irambers, to obtain the aietory in a genanal battle ? 
fiRnce then, Romans, all things ^affood mdi strong aa- 
mranoes of suocess, nothing now is wanting^ Init that 
yourselves in earnest resolve to eonqaer. Bat this auxdy 
is a point en which there is no need that lahould snuch 
erilarge. if I were speaking indeed to meraenary soldiers, 
or to an army of allies, engaged in the dsfenee of aome 
neighbourii^ state, this kind ^of eahovtation night perhaps 
he neeessary* For the worst that -can be&Il such tDonps, is 
the danger to which they are exposed during the time of 
action: since tbey have scareely any thiag «ithar to ap- 
prehend, or hope, from the issne of it But with you. 
Who are *pf«pared to fight, not for the de&nce of ofbers, 
but for the safety of yourselves, yoinr country^ wiaea nad 
children, the consequences of the liattle wiM be of for 
greater moment than all the dangers that are now befoie 
yoa. .Reflect but far a moment only on thoae 4iocMe- 
quenees; and such reflection, if I judge ■righ^.'wUl dblly 
svpply the place of .th« most pathetic eahortalioDs.. For 
whofe diere among you* that is not <fixed alnadydn hh 
<dioioe^ to conquer if it be possiUa^ and if not, 4o die, 
rather than behold the things Aat ase deareat te hiai 
-exposed to insult and destruction ? Tocn yoor vicars for- 
ward therefore to the event ; and consider, on ithe one 
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band, th€i 94raBt|ige% mA on the qH^r, tba draa^fiil rain, 
tbat m«y possibly ensue. Itepaeipber, l^map^ that t^e 
battle IB n<H to (dpcid^ upon the fortune Qf these legions 
onlfTf but W A«^( of fbe whole r•p^blip. for in case thi^t% 
yoil ftfe pQw defepited, Rome cai| no longer stand against 
the enemy • He^ vbole strei^gth and spirit, (be frq^ts of 
all ber piMn% nod the gropdds of #U ber hopes, are now 
bonod tpgetber and collected in ygar sipgle f^rmy. L^ 
your efibr^ then be such, as may fully answer all her 
/aipectatioDs. Shew yourselves the grateful children of 
your country : and meke it manife^ to all mankip^i that 
the losses wbiob the RomAPS have hitherto spstainedi are 
by no Bueans tp be aseribed to apy ^pperioi: force or cou- 
rage in their enemies ; but tq the circumst^pce^ only of the 
times, and the want q( ei^perianc^ in the trpops that were 
engaged.'^ After this barangoe, ^oiih'us dismissed t|^e 
assembly. 

On the following day the PpnfpU began tl^eir march, 
and advanosd towards tim epemy; and pp the second d^y 
they eoeampad at the distance of about ^ty stadia only 
from the Gairtbaginians, But as the cquntry w|ks ^11 plain 
and open, and the enemy superior in their cavalry, ^pii- 
lius we9 penwaded th^t at would be still ipore prudent to 
decline a battle tiU they had drawn the Carthaginians to 
some other ground, in which the infantry mig^t bear th^ 
ehicf part in thp engagement. But Yarro, igpof^pt fpfl 
nnskUled in war, was fixed in different septiments; and 
from hence arose ill humour and dissension jbne^we^ fhp 
l^erals; a thing the most pernidops that cf^ happen in 
an army. The Roman custom weh that when .both con- 
auls rwere together in the field, they should cprnpijapd 
altecaat^y» dey by day. O^ the next dqr, therefore, 
Vihesi Yarro compwldcd in bii tnm, ha ojpderpd the army 
40 deoamp; and, nwnoved by eU the ^nt^faties of bis col- 
league, jesoifed to ^proaeh yet pcyr^ to |i;he enemy. 
Anuhal, jnfiprmed of bU design, advapced f>Q osw#t him 
with hit MYtiixy and ii^e ligbt-mrmed fpr^ce^ ; fpdi felling 
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suddenly tipon the Romans as they marched, threw them 
into great disorder. But the consul, having placed some 
of the heavy troops in front, to sustain the fury of the first 
attack, led afterwards to the charge his cavahry and light- 
armed foot ; and inserted among them also some cohorts 
of the legions. This precaution turned the victory en- 
tirely to his side against the enemy, who were destitote of 
the like support. But the night, which now came on, 
forced the combatants on both sides to retire; when the 
issue of the action had proved in all points contrary to that 
which the Carthaginians had expected from it. 

On the following day ^milius, who still was earnest 
to decline a battle, but saw that it was now impossible to 
retreat with safety, encamped with two-thirds of all the 
forces along the. Aufidus; the only river that flows through 
the Apennine. For this chain of mountains separates all 
the other streams of Italy ; of which one part are dis- 
charged into the Adriatic, and the rest into the Tyr- 
rhenian sea. But the Aufidus takes its sources on the side 
of the Tyrrhenian sea, passes through the Apennines and 
falls at last into the Adriatic Gulf. The remaining third 
part of the army were ordered by ^milius to pass the 
river, to advance up the stream, and there to lie in- 
trenched, at the distance of about ten stadia from his own 
camp, and not much farther from that of the enemy. 
His intention was to employ these forces, as well to*cover 
and support his own foragers, as to harass those c^ the 
Carthaginians. 

But Annibal, perceiving that all things tended fast 
towards a general battle, thought ^t necessary that he 
should first endeavour to raise again the courage of his 
army, which seemed to have been in some d^ree de- 
pressed by the loss which they had sustained in the late 
engagement He therefore assembled all the troops to- 
gether ;^and having commanded them to dast their eyes 
upon the country round, *« Tell me, soldiers," said he, ** if 
the gods had left it to your choice, could you have formed 
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any greater widi, saperior as you are in caTalry to the 
enemy, than to contend with them upon such a ground for 
a victory that must decide the war?* The army all cried 
out, and the thing indeed was manifest, that they could 
not have desired any greater advantage. "Pay your 
thanks then,'' continued he, "in the first place to the 
gods, who have secured the victory in your hands, by 
leading your enemies into such a country; and afterwards 
to me, your general, who have forced them to the neces- 
sity of fighting. For how great soever our advantages are 
against them, they have now no means left to dech'ne a 
battle. For your part, there is surely little need that I 
should now exhort you lo perform your duty with bravery 
and spirit. Before you had ever tried your strength 
against 4he Romans, such discourses might perhaps be 
seasonable; and in that persuasion I endeavoured fre- 
quently to raiste and animate your hopes, not by exhorta- 
tion only, but by examples likewise. But now, since you 
have gained against them the roost perfect victory in three 
successive battles, what words can I employ to excite any 
greater confidence than that which^the remembrance of 
your own actions must inspire ? By your former combato 
you gained possession of the open country; for such was 
the assurance which I had given you, and the event con- 
firmed my promise. But now I ofler to your hopes the 
towns and cities of your enemies, with all the treasures 
that they contain. Be victorious only in this single battle, 
and all Italy will be ready to receive your laws. Your 
labours and your toils will then all be ended. The wealth 
and power of the Romans will become your own, and 
render you the undisputed sovereigns of the world. Let 
us hasten then to action; and, with the assistance of the 
gods, I will again make good my promise to you.'' This 
harangue was received by all the army with the loudest 
acclamations. Annibal, having applauded their good dis- 
position, dismissed the assembly; and went soon after- 
wards and encamped very near to the enemy, on that side 
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«f the mcr apoti which the gmter ouB|»«f th« Rbbimw 

Od the following dmy Jie gave orderi that the traopi 

should uke the nmtumry nfteBhment miad lAtpbMi oad 

make all thingt readjr for die combat. And on tlw thini 

dagr be dre^ oat all las foroef^ atid ranged them in order 

of battle in ii|^t of the enemy^ i^^og the bank of the Fi%en 

But* iEailiati tensible of the diiodtantBge of the groMKl^ 

and kno^mg alao that the wabt of prOTiakins wonld soon 

force the Caithaginiani to decaaipi resolved not to mote 

from his iotrenebments; and made only sneh a dispodtioii 

of hts forces^ bs waft necessary to secure both esmpa Bu n a 

inanlL Annib^ therefore, when he had for some tiase 

kq>t the fidd^ M the reel of his army back again to their 

intrencbments^ bvt sent away the Nnmidiin hMse to fidl 

upon the Romans of the little cam^i, wh^ were employed 

in fetiching water frooh the riverw The boMnesi of these 

troopst who advanced even cksc to the intrend w aenss^ 

raimd Varro's indignation beyotid aH bdanda* The eoMieia 

ako shewed the greatest eagerness afeid iaipatienee ta «»- 

l*age; and could scarcely bear that the battle abonki any 

longer be deferred. For when msn are oMce firmly fiKcd 

in their determination to ibrce their way throngh the 

greatest dangers to the end which they have in view> every 

moment of delay is a burden that ioan faandiy be Boppoitcd. 

When it wis known at Rome timt the nttnieft wens ett^ 

campied in sight, and that frequent akinniAm happened 

eve>^ day between tfiem, the whole toiiy waft filed with 

agitation and cohcern% For the people weie still so UMsdi 

>d€jccted by the remembtnnce of the fotmer losses^ that 

they seemed now to y prehend the wierst thiit oonld hefaH 

them, and to aatic^ate in iheir maads idl the fatal consa- 

qaences of an entire defeat. The eracles of their snored 

Ixioks were repeated in eveff mooih. Every temple^ md 

ev^ry bouse, was filled with ppadighs and poitentt; wUeh 

^ave occasion to ihnnmerliiie vows, nnd psayess, awl 

plicatory sacitfess. For in tinras of dangas or 4 
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the Romaiia take QDviearitd fMuas to apptase iba wraUi of 
g^da and DMA; and think nothiog sordid or dishooourablo 
that ia enpkyed in that design. 

On the fettewing day, whaa tbB cmnmaiid bad fallen 
ia tam to Vtf itiy tkk genecal pat all the txoppa in motion 
by break of daj. He ordered those of the greater camp 
to paai the river ; and^ as they gvuned the other side» drew 
them up in order of battle; joining ako to them, in 'the 
fiame Boe^ the troops of the Kttle camp. Their faces were 
all turaed tovarda the sooth* He placed the Roman 
Gftvaliy on the right wtog, close upon the river ; and next 
to these the infiuitry» extended in one single line. But 
the cdMNTta were dniwn op behind each other in much 
doaer crder than waa usual among the RomaDs; and their 
flea ao deaUed as to give to the whole line a greater depth. 
The oavalrj of the allies closed the line upon the left. 
And at some distance} in the front of all the army, stood 
the light-armed troops. The whole number of the forces, 
with the allies indoded, were eighty thousand foot, and 
somewhat more than six thousand horie. 

At the same time AnnibaU having first sent over the 
Balearic slingera and the lightrarmed troopSf to take their 
post in front, passed the river in two places with the rest 
of the army, and ranged tbem in order of battle. The 
Spanish and Gallic horse were posted on the left, close 
upon the bank of the river, and opposite to the Roman 
cavalry. Next to tbeae, upon the same line^ he placed 
firat one half of the heavy-^rmed Africans; then the Ga^U 
and Spaniards; after theses the rest of the Africans; aod 
closed hie wfado line upon the right with the Numidian 
cavalry. When he had thus ranged all his fisrces in one^ 
tini^e line^ he advanced towarda the enemy, being followed 
ealy by the Gauls and Spaniards of the qentr^ Tbus hq 
dctMbed tfaeM troopa from the line in which they had 
stood togetbor with the rest;, and, as hf iidvaaoedp he 
formed thees also into the figure of a crescent;^ the same 
^ime spreading wide theur ranks, and leaving to this figure 
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but a very inconsiderable depth. His intention was, to 
begin the action with the Gauls and Spaniards, and to 
support it afterwards by the Africans. The Africans were 
armed isifter the Roman manner, from the spoils that had 
been taken in the former battles. The Gauls and Spaniards 
wore the same kind of buckler; but their swords were 
different. For those of the latter were formed as well to 
push with as to strike; whereas the Gauls could onlj use 
their swords to make a falling stroke, and at a certain dis- 
tance. These troops were ranged together in alternate 
cohorts; and as the Gauls were naked, and the Spaniards 
all clothed with vests of lineii bordered with purple^ after 
the fashion of their country, their appearance was both 
strange and terrible. The Carthaginian cavalry amounted 
in the whole to about ten thousand ; and the number of 
their infantry was somewhat more than forty thousand, 
with the Gauls included. The right of the Roman army 
was conducted by JEtniliuSj the left by Varro, and the 
centre by Regulus and Servilius, the consuls of the former 
year. On the side of the Carthaginians, Asdrubal had the 
care of the left, Hanno of the right, and Annibal himself 
with his brother Mago, commanded in the centre. Both 
armies were alike secure ft*om being incommoded by the 
rising sun ; for the one was turned towards the south, as 
we have alrea(ty mentioned, and the other towards the 
north. 

The action was begun by the light-armed troops that 
were posted before the armies. In this first conflict the 
success was on both sides equal. But when the Spanish 
and Gallic cavalry, advancing from the left wing of the 
Carthaginians, approached near the Romans, the contest 
that ensued between them was then indeed most warm and 
vehement, and such as resembled rather the combats; of 
barbarians than a battle fought by disciplined and experi- 
enced troops : for, instead of falling back, and returning 
again often^^|e charge, as the custom was in such en- 
gagementi|^^BreM^F'*^«carcely joined, when, leaping 
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from their horses, each man seized his eaemy« But after 
some time the victory turned wholly to the side of thd 
Carthaginians^ The greater part of the Romans were 
destroyed in the place, after a most brave and obstinate 
contention ; and the rest, being closely followed as they fled 
along' the river, were all slaughtered likewise^ without being 
able to obtain any mercy. 

- About the time when this combat was decided, the light- 
armed troops on both sides retired back again to their re- 
spective armies, and the heavy infantry advanced to action* 
The Gauls and Spaniards stood for some time firm against 
the enemy ; but being at last forced to yield to the weight 
of the Roman legions, they retreated backwards, and thus 
opened the figure of the crescent in which they had been 
formed. The Romans followed with alacrity and eager- 
ness ; and without much difficulty forced their way through 
the ranks of the enemy, which were loose and thin; 
whereas themselves, on the contrary, had drawn away many 
cohorts from the wings to strengthen thei^ centre, in which^ 
at this time, all the stress of the battle lay. For the acdon 
was not begun by the whole line at once, but singly by 
the centre; because the Gauls and Spaniards, as they 
formed themselves into the figure of a crescent, had ad*- 
vanced far beyond the wings of their own army, and offered 
only the convex' of the crescent to the enemy. The Ro- 
mans, therefore, still-pushing forwards through the middle 
of these ranks, which still gave way before them, were at 
last so far advanced within the centre, that they saw on 
either side the heavy-armed Africans stand ready to inclose 
them. Nor did these troops long neglect the occasion, 
which of itself most clearly pointed out the measures that 
were now proper to be taken. For turning suddenly, the 
one part of them from the right to the left, and the other 
from the left to the right, they fell with-fury upon both 
flanks of the Romans. And thus the event happened 
which Annibal chiefly had in view. For this geaeral had 
foreseen that the Romans, in pursuing the Gauls and 
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8p««rdi» must at but inefttabty be iodosed betweos cbe 
ASkican9, By this means they were now fcnoed to break 
the phalanx, and to defend theoifelves^ either siagly or in 
sefianite paitiet, agaiaet the eneoties that were attacking 
them in flank. 

jfimiKttS, wbo at first was posted on the rights and had 
escaped from the general slaughter of the Roman csrmlfy, 
perceiving that the fortune of the battle was now to be de- 
dded by the io&ntiy alon^..and being earnest)^ solictioua 
that his actions should, in no respect, fall short of tkoae 
aHuraoces which he had given when he harangued the 
army, drove his horse into the very middle of the combaS^ 
ants; killing and dikpeniog every thing in bis way, and 
employing, all his effi»rts to animate the soldiers that were 
near him* Anaibal did the same^on his part, for he had 
remained still in the centre from the beginning of the en« 
gagement. 

The Numidians of the right wing had charged the 
cavalry o^ the allies upon the left; and though, by reason 
<rf' their peculiar way of 6ghting, no great loss was sua- 
tained on either side, yet as they still, from time to time^ 
reComed again to the attack, they by that means held ihoae 
troops so constantly employed, that they had no leisure to 
assist the rest. Bat when the cavalry cf the.left, that waa 
led by Asdrobel, and which now had finished the destnic* 
tion of almost all the Roman cavalry that fled along the 
liver, came round and joined the Numidians, the cavnliy 
oi the allies were at once seiieed with terror^ and, not wak- 
ii^ to receive the charge^ immediately turned their backa 
and fled. Upon this occasion Asdrubal bethought himsdf 
of an expedient which indeed denoted his great prudenq^ 
and his skill in war. Observing that the Numidians were 
considerable in their numbers, and knowing also that these 
troops weiw then most terrible whenever they were engaged 
against a flying enemy, he ordered them to pursue those 
that fled ; and, at the same time, led his own cavalry to 
the assistance of the African infimtry. He fell upon the ^ 
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Roman l€|^B id tbt»ir reari ted, faaTing divided liii 

CRViilry iDlo liltfe iroopf^ sent them into the midst ef the 

aotiofli in eftany dififarent parts at otioe^ By this wise mea* 

aure be gave sew strength and eounige to the Africans ( 

while the Romans^ On fh^ OOntraiy^ began to IdSe all hope» 

It was at this time thal< iEmUius fellf oppressed with 

Woonde t And that ]^ik whioh had on all occasions beeti da- 

▼otod to the fterriceof bis teubtry. Was now lost in its de* 

fenceb The Romansi though snrrounded thus on efery 

aid&, turned their laOes to the enettiy) add resisted yet for 

aotne time longer* But as the troops on the outside feUi 

their body by degttes was tnore and more diminished | till 

at last they were pressed together within a very Harrow ; 

6pac8| and wOre there all destroyed* Among them ftll 

R^ulds and Serviliusi the oonstols of the former year s 

both ettiinent for their Yirtbs^ and whose behaviour in the 

action Was such as shewed them to be worthy of the name 

of Romans* 

Dafii^ tbs time of all this slaughter the Numadiana, 
pursttiog the cavalry of the left^ who fled before thenii 
killed the greatest part^ and threw many from their horsesb 
A small number <mly escaped safe to Venusiaj among 
whom was Varro^ that base and worthless consul^ whose 
^vemment proved so pernicious to his country» 

Sach was the battle of demise; in which both sides long 

contended ibr the victory with the greatest bravery* Of 

this the actioa itself affords the clearest proof* For of 

MK thousand faorsei which was the whole cavalry of the 

Roman armyi seventy only fled with Varro toVenusia; 

and three hundred more of the aUies escaped to diftreat 

-citiei. Of die iofitntry, ten thousand mea indeed were 

tsken prisoners ; but these had no part in the action. And 

about three thomand also found meaas to escape to soiae 

of the cities that were near. But the rest, to the amount 

of seventy ihousand nen» all died with honour in the field 

ofkaUle. 

The Ciarthagiaians upon this accasion^ aa in all the 
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former battle^ were indebted chiefly for their victory tc 
the nnmberi of their cavalry. And from hence si^cceeding 
ages may be able clearly to perceive^ that, in time of war ^ 
it is fiur more advantageous to have a great superiority of 
cavalry, with no more than half the infimtry, than an mrmy 
thAt is in all parts equal to the enemy. On the side c£ 
Annibal were skin four thousand Gauls, fifteen hundred 
Africans and %»niards, with about two hundred horse. 
. The Romans that were taken prisoners had no part is 
die action, as we have just now mentioned. For ^milius 
had left behind him in the camp ten thousand of the in- 
fiintry; having considered with himself that if the Car- 
thaginians should draw out all their forces to the battle^ 
these troops might fall upon their camp during the time of 
the engagement, and make themselves masters of the bag- 
gage; and, OD the other hand, if Annibal, in apprehension 
of this danger, should send a detachment firom his army 
to guard the camp, that the numbers of the enemy would 
dien be lessened in the field. They were taken prisoners 
in the following manner. As soon as the action was 
begun, they advanced to force the intrenchments; which 
Annibal, however, had left strongly guarded. The Car* 
thaginians stood for some time firm, and repelled the efforts 
of the enemy ; but were at last so pressed, that they were 
scarcely able any longer to maintain their post. But when 
the battle was now in every part completely ended, Anni- 
bal, having brought some troops to their assistance, drove 
back the Romans, and invested them in their own camp. 
Two thousand of them were killed, and the rest made 
prisoners. About two hundred also of the routed cavalry, 
who had saved themselves in some of the fortresses of the 
country, were invested by the Numidians in the posts into 
which they had retired, and were brought away prisoners 
to the camp. 

The immediate consequences of this victory were suck 
as both sides had expected irom it. The Carthaginians 
became at once the masters of the whole sea coast, and of 
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that part of Italy which was called Great Greece. Tlie 
Tarentines surrendered without delay. The Argyripians, 
-with some of the cities also of Campania^ sent offisrs of 
submission. And, in a word, all the neighbouring people 
began now to turn their eyes towards the Carthaginians ; 
who, on their part, were persuaded that they should take 
even Rome itself upon their first approach. The Romans, 
on the other hand, not only renounced all hopes of being 
able any longer to retain the sovereignty of Italy, but 
were filled also with the greatest apprehensions with regard 
even to the safety of themselves and their own proper 
country; expecting that the Carthaginians instantly would 
arrive to finish their destruction. And as if fate itself had 
taken unusual patns to fill up the measure of their misfor- 
tunes, and had joined with their enemies against 'them, it 
happened that not many days after this defeat, while the 
consternation still was fresh, the news came to Rome that 
the pretor that was sent into Gaul had fallen into an am- 
buscade, and was destroyed with all his army. 

In the midst, however, of these calamities, the senate 
had recourse to eveiy measure that was practicable in 
order to preserve their country. They harangued the 
people, and raised their drooping courage; they provided 
all things that were necessary for the security of the city ; 
and pursued their deliberations with the greatest firmness, 
as it appeared indeed not long afterwards in the event. 
For though the Romans were now plainly conquered and 
depressed, and forced to yield to their enemies the whole 
honour of the war; yet, through the prudence of their 
counsels, and the inherent excellence of their government, 
they not only drove the Carthaginians out of Italy, and 
again recovered the sovereignty of that country, but, 
within a short time afterwards, reduced beneath their yoke 
even the whole habitable world. Upon this account, 
having now finished the relation of all that passed in Italy 
and Spain during the hundred and fortieth Olympiad, as 
soon as I shall have gone through the afiairs of Greece 
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that w«r» traniaeled likmieQ witbin4be owrie of ihf Mini 
period^ I shall then Uftl e^prnw^ tf tfie fi^rm ftud mist- 
tution of the Roman republic. For as the safc^eel is iue 
hy no meant foreign to the nature of Resign of bfotory* & 
I am persuaded also that those espeeiaUy who are w^ 

I ployed in the affiUrs of goremnuBiit, will find ia ii msa; 

^ things that may be highly useful* both in eOabliabing an< 
rebrmiog states. 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 



CHAP. I. 

l^E shewed, i& the preceding boojc* wbait 'vrere the causes 
«f the second war between the Cardiaginiaiis and Rowans, 
■sid what the manner in which Annibel entered Italy; ood 
veeounted also the se?erai combats that ensued, tct, the 
Isattk that was fought at last near the city of Cannsa, upeo 
the river Anfidus. We new go on to describe the affairs 
jof Greece that were transacted during the same period, and 
in thecoorse of the lusndred aod fortieth Olympiad; but 
shall first, in few words, remind the reader of the things 
Aat were mentioned by «s on Che subject of this country in 
the second of our sotrodiictory books, and more especiedly 
-cf diflt whidi we tliere rdated concerning the fortunes and 
condition ef the Achaoan republic ; because diis state, within 
the compass of our own timesi and of those which immedi<- 
-stely preceded, has grown to a very amazing height of 
etrength aod gresrtness. 

Beginning then from Tisamenes, one of the children ^ 
Orestes, we remarked, that Uie descendants of that prince 
reigned alter him in Achaia, in dueet succession dowa 4o 
lOgyges. That afterwards, the Achssans changed their 
f)0?enirae»t to a democracy, which was instituted mitk great 
•hill and wisdom ; and that this estsblishment was broken 
by the arls of Ae kings of Macedon, and the people jA 
disponed into separate and ind^endent towns and ifdlages. 
We<lhcn shewed ^thetime and manner in which they bi^^ 
«gain to unite together; and what were the cities whkh 
associated •themselves Ae first into ^e new confederacy. 
We also explained at laige the measures that were em- 
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ployed) and the motives that were oied, to draw the other 
cities to this union ; and to engage by degrees the whole 
people of Peloponnesus to embrace the same common ap- 
pellaUon, the same laws, and the same single government. 
After this general view of the design, we then related m 
their order, though in few words, the chief transactions that 
succeeded, to the final overthrow and flight of Cleomenes, 
king of Lacedaemon. And having thus given a summary ao 
count, in the way of an introduction to our history, of ihe 
events that happened in the world to the time in which 
Antjgonus, Ptolemy, and Seleucus, all died together, we 
then : promised to go on to the .commencement of our 
history, and to begin with those transactions that were the 
next in order to die deaths of those three princes,' and to 
the events which we had last related. 

This period seemed to be, on many accounts, the best 
Aat I could choose for the beginning of my work. For 
first, as the memmrs of Aratus are here coucluded* that 
which I shall now relate concerning the affiiirs of Greece, 
may be considered as a regular and close .continuation of 
his history. In the next place^ the times which now suc- 
ceed, and which fall within the limits of this work, are in 
part the very times in which we ourselves have lived,* and 
partly those of our immediate ancestors. And from hence 
it happens that the things which I have undertaken to! 
describe are either those which I myself have^een, or such 
as I have received from men that were eye-witnesses of 
them. For in case that I bad gone back to a more early 
period, and borrowed my accounts from the report of 
persons who themselves had only heard them before from 
others, as it would scarcely have been possible that I should 
myself be able to discern the true state of the things that 
were then transacted, so neither could I have written any 
V thing concerning them with sufficient confidence. Another, 
and indeed the strongest motive, by which I was inclined 
to choose this aera, was, that, about this time, fortune had 
entirely changed the face of things in all the countries' of 
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the world at once. For it was now that Philip, the son of 
Demetrhis, before he had arrived at perfect age, took 
possession of the Macedonian kingdom ; and that Achseus, 
who was sent to govern the country on this side of mount 
Taurus, assumed the rank and power of a sovereign prince. 
At the same time it happened that Antiochus, surnamed 
the Great, who was also extremely youngs was raised to 
the throne of Syria, in the place of his brother Seleucus, 
who had died not long before; that Ariarathes obtained 
the sovereignty of Cappadocia; and Ptolemy Philopator 
that of Egypt ; that Lycurgus was elected king of Lacedie* 
mon; and lastly, that Annibal was invested by the Cartbar 
ginians with the command of their armies^ and the govern- 
ment of the afiairs of Spain, as we have before related. 

Thus, then^ as the supreme dominion had fallen, in every 
state, into the hands of new kings and masters, it was 
reasonable to expect that a change so general must give 
birth to new commotions. For this naturally happens in 
such circumstances; nor did it fail now to happen. The 
Carthaginians and the Romans were soon engaged in the 
war which we have already in part described. At the same 
time Antiochus and Ptolemy contended together for the 
sovereignty of Coele-Syria. And Philip also, in conjunc- 
tion with the Achasans, turned his arms against the Lace- 
dflsmonians and ^tolians. The causes of this last war were 
those which I am now going to relate. 

The iEtolians had been long dissatisfied, that they were 

forced to live in peace^ and at their own exoence ; accns- 

I tomed, as they had always been, to subsist upon the 

' plunder of their neighbours, and slaves by nature to ah 

tincontrolled and restless appetite, which both multiplied 

their wants, and urged them on to rapine, as the only 

means by which they could be gratified; so that they lived 

the life of wild beasts of prey/ invading every thing within 

> their reach^ and making no distinction between friends and 

enemies. During the lifetime, however, of Antigonus, 

their apprehension of the Macedonians kq>t them quiet. 

VOL. I. y- 
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But no sooner was this prince dead, than, despising the 
tender age of Philip who succeeded, they began eamesily 
to seek for some pretence upon which they might enter Pe^ 
loponnesus with an army. For as this province ha^, in 
former times, been the usual scene of all their violence and 
rapine, so they were persuaded that their strength in arms 
was far superior also to that of the Achseans. While.they 
were revolving this project in their minds, chance itself 
conspired with their design, and supplied the following 
means to carry it into execution. 

A certain young man, named Dorimachus, full of the 
fire and eager spirit of his country, a native of Trichonion, 
and the son of that Nicostratus who, in defiance of the 
law% of nations, attacked the Boeotians by surprise, when 
they were met together in their general assembly, was about 
this time sent in the name of the republic to Phigalea, a 
city of Peloponnesus, which stood upon the confines of 
Messenia, and was associated to the iBtolian government ; 
to secure, as it was then pretended, the city and the neigh- 
bouring district. But the tnie design of his commission 
was, that he should carefully attend to all that passed in 
Peloponnesus. During the time of his continuance in this 
city, being pressed by the importunity of some pirates who 
resorted to him, and not able to supply them with the 
means of any lawful plunder, because the general peace was 
still subsisting, which Antigonus had established through- 
out all Greece, he at last permitted them to steal away the 
cattle of the Messenians, who were at that time the allies 
and friends of his own republic. These men at first con- 
fined their robberies to the extreme borders of the province, 
and to the herds of cattle that were found in pasture .there. 
But, in a short time afterwards, their insolence was raised 
to so great a height, that they advanced far within the 
country, and forced their entrance into the houses like- 
wise; making their attack by night, when the people were 
under no suspicion, or fear of danger. The Messenians, 
incensed by these proceedings, deputed some persons to 
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Dorimachus, to demand redress. Dori^nachus, who was by 
no means willing to condemn a proctice which not only 
enriched the men that were acting under his authority, but 
brought great advantage also to himself, who received a due 
proportion of all the booty that was taken, for some time 
paid no regard to these remonstrances. But when the 
outrages were still continued, and the deputations also be- 
came more frequent than before, he at last declared that he 
would go in person to Messene, and there render public 
justice to those that had any cause of complaint against the 
iEtolians. But when he arrived in that city, and the men 
that had been injured appeared* before him, he treated 
some of them with the sharpest scorn ; others with rough 
disdain and haughtiness; and some with threatenings aad 
reproaches. And even in the very time of his continuance 
there, the same band of robbers, approaching close to the 
neighbourhood of the city, forced their way, with the help 
of ladders, into a house that was called the Farm of Chi- 
ron ; killed all those that opposed their entrance, and having 
bound the rest in chains, carried them away, together with 
the cattle and the goods. 

The ephori of Messene, who before were very greatly 
incensed, not only by the robberies that had been com* 
mitted in their copntry, but still more also by the presence 
of Dorunacbus, being now persuaded that the grossest 
insult had been added to their wrongs, summoned him to 
appear before the magistrates. In this assembly it was 
urged by Sciron, a man whose probity had placed him in 
bigh esteem among the citizens, and who was one of the 
ephori of the present year, that Dorimachus should not be 
permitted to leave the city till the plunder had been first 
restored, and the authors likewise of all the murders that 
had been committed delivered up to public punishment. 
The whole assembly seemed ready to assent to the justice 
of this proposal; when Dorimachus, rising full of rage, 
declared, '* that they were fools to think that this a£front 
was offered to himself alone, and not rather to the whole 
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republic of the ^tolians; that what they had now at- 
tempted was a thbg so monstroiia, that they could not, in 
reason, but expect that it must soon be followed by 
such heavy vengeance, as would be felt through all ihdr 

country/' 

There was, at this tione, in Messene, a man of base 
condition, named Babyrtas, who was strongly attadied to 
all the interesU of Doriroachus, and who so perfiectly re- 
sembled him both in voice and features, that, if he had at 
any time been dressed in his cap and habit, he might easily 
have been mistaken for him; and this Dorimachns wdl 
knew. As he continued, therefore, to insult the assembly 
with the sante haughty Unguage, Sciron, being unable to 
restndn his passion, at last cried out, ^ Thinkest then then, 
Babyrtas, that we shall pay the least regard either to thee 
or thy insolent threatenings?'' Dorimachus then was silent; 
and, being forced to yield to the necessity that pressed him, 
suffered the Messenians to exact full reparation for all their 
wrongs. But he returned back again to ^tolia so deeply 
wounded by this abuse, that, without any other kind of 
cause or pretext, he immediately employed all his pains to 
excite the war which afterwards was made agsdnst the 
Messenians. 

Ariston was, at this time^ prstor of the ^tolians. Bat 
because he was unable, through some bodily infirmities, to 
support ibe fatigue of arms, and was also very nearly allied 
in blood to Dorimachus and Scopas, he left chiefly to the 
care ofthe last of these the whole administration of thegovem- 
ment. Dorimachus would not venture to propose in public to 
the ^toltans that war should be declared against the Messe- 
nians. For as there was no pretext for it that was worthy to 
be mentioned, it was manifest that all men would consider 
such proceeding as the mere effect of his own resehtmtet, on 
account of the affiront which he had received from Sciron. 
Resolving therefore to pursue a different method, he en- 
deavoured secretly to prevail on Scopas to approve of his 
designi and to concert measures with him for attacking the 
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Messenians. He represented to him that, by reason of the 
tendei: age of Philip, who was now no more than seventeen 
years old^^they were perfectly secure on the side of Mace- 
don; that the Lacedeemonians, in their, sentiments, were 
&r from being inclined to favour the Messenians; and 
that, as the Eleans were bound by friendship and alliance 
to the iEtoliansi their entrance into the Messenian territory 
wouldi on. that account, be both safe and easy. He set also 
before his view, what was likely indeed to be of the greatest 
weight in the mind of an ^toiipn, the rich and valuable 
boo^ which they could scarcely fail to acquire from this 
invasion; since the country was iirholly unprepared to 
receivean enemy, and was also the only part of Pelopon- 
nesus that had remained unpillaged during the time of the 
Cleomenic war. He added likewise, that such an expedi- 
tion would raise them high in the esteem and Favour of the 
^tolians; that, if the Achaeans should attempt to oppose 
their passage through their territory, they could have no 
reason to complain if force should be repelled by force; 
and if, on the other hand, they remained inactive, there 
would then be nothing that could obstruct their progress ; 
and, in the last place, that even with regard to the Messe- 
nians, some pretence might be also found for taking arms 
against them, since they had long ago embraced such 
measures as were repugnant to the interests of the ^tolian 
government, when they engaged themselves by treaty to 
assist the Macedonians and Acheeans. 

These arguments and motives^ with others of the same 
kind and purpose, made so deep and forcible an impression 
<m the minds of So^as and his friends, that, not waiting 
to consult the general assembly of the ^tolians, not com- 
municating their intentions to the apocleti, or paying the 
least regard to any other of the forms which their govern- '^ 

ment^ upon . such occasions, required to be observed,, fol- 
lowing only the dictates of an impetuous passion, and 
guided, by their own private jadgment, they resolved to 
flaake war at once upon the Messenians, the Epirots, 
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Acbaeansy. Acanianians, and the Macedonians. Tbey im- 
mediately sent out some pirates upon the aea, who forced a 
▼easel which they met near the island Cythera, and which 
belonged to the king of Macedon, to return back with 
them to JEtolia, and there exposed to sale the ship, the 
passengers, and all the crew. After this exploit thcj 
equipped son^e Cephallenian barks, and, sailing along the 
shore of Eptrus, pillaged all the coast. They attempted 
also to take Thyreum, a town of Acarnania, by sarprae. 
And haTiog, at the same time, sent some troops, through 
private roadfe, into Peloponnesus, they made themselTes 
masters of a fortress called Clarium, which stood in the 
▼ery middle of the Megalopolitan territory. In this place 
they exposed their plunder to public sale ; designing also 
to use the fortress as their cKadel, from' whence they might 
make incursions into all the neighbouring country. Bot 
within some days afterwards it was attacked and stormed 
by Tlmoxehus, the prastor of the Acheans, assisted by 
Taurion, the Macedonian general, who was left by Anti- 
gonus in Peloponnesus to watch over the interests of the 
kings of Macedon in that country. For though Antigonns 
was possessed of Corinth, which was yielded to him in the 
beginning of the Cleomenic war, yet afterwards^ when he 
had taken Orchomenus by storm, instead of restoring it 
again to the Achaeans, he chose to retain that town likewise 
as his own ; being willing, as I suppose, not only to ^be 
master of the entrance into Peloponnesus, but to be able 
also to .control the inland parts of the province as occasion 
should require. With this design he had placed a garrison 
in Orchomenus, and supplied it with all the necessary stores 
for war. 

Dorimaohus and Scopas, having waited till the time was 
come in which Timoxenus, the prsetor of the Adueans, 
was just ready to resign his office, and when Aratns, who 
was appointed prsetor of the following year, had not yet 
entered upon the duties of his post, assembled all the 
^tolians together at Rhium; and having provided the 
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transports that were necessary, and equipped also the 
vessels of the Cephallenians, they embarked their forces, 
and passing over into Peloponnesus, began their march* 
towards Messenia, through the territory of the PatrsBans, 
the Pharseans, and Tritseans ; pretending still as they ad- 
vanced, that they had no design to commit hostilities 
against any of the Achaean states. But the troops, unable 
to restrain their natural appetite, plundered and destroyed 
every thing within their reach. And when they arrived at 
last near Phigalea, they from thence fell suddenly, and 
without reserve, upon the lands of the Messenians ; un- 
moved by the alliance which had so long subsisted between 
this people and their own republic, and regardless also of 
all the common rights of men. For so strong was their 
rapaciousness, that every other consideration was forced to 
fall before it. They wasted the country therefore at their 
leisure, and found no resistance ; for the Messenians dared 
not to appear in arms against them. 



CHAP. II. 

It was now the time, in which the Achseans usually held 
a general council of the states, according to their laws. As 
soon therefore as they were assembled together at ^gium, 
the Patrseans and Pharseans recounted all the wrongs and 
violence which they had received from the ^tolians as they 
passed through their territories. There were present also 
some deputies from the Messenians, who implored the as- 
sistance of the republic against an enemy that had thus 
attacked them in contempt of the most sacred treaties. The 
injuries which the former had sustained did not fail to 
excite a proper indignation in the whole assembly, as the 
sufferings of the latter raised their pity. But that which 
appeared most insolent and monstrous was, that the .^o- 
lians, in violation of the treaties which even then subsisted 
between the two republics^ had dared to take their passage 
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through Achaia with an army, without any Icaive obtained, 
without deigning even in any manner to excoae or jostify 
the action* « Incensed therefore by all these circumstances, 
they resolved^ diat some assistance should be sent to the 
Messenians: that the prastor should assemble the Achaeaus 
together in arms: and that the measures whidb shcMiId 
afterwards be directed, when the troops were thus asaem- 
bled» should all be ratified and Iq^al. 

Timoxenus, whose prsetorship was not yet fully expired, 
and who had no great confidence in the Acbsans, because 
they had lately much neglected all their military exercise^ 
resolved that be would bear no part in this intended expe- 
dition, and refused to draw together the troops. For, firom 
the time when Cleomenes received his last defeat, the 
people of Peloponnesus, exhausted by past miseries, and 
persuaded also, that the peace which they now enjoyed 
would be of long continuance^ had by degrees lost ail atp- 
tentlon to the aflairs of war. But Aratus, being enraged 
to see the daring insolence of the ^Sitolians, and sharpened 
likewise by the old resentment which he long had enter- 
tained against that people, entered upon the business widi 
much greater warmth ; resolved to arm the Achaeans with- 
out delay; and was impatient to begin his march against 
the enemy. Having received, therefore, from Timoxenus 
the public seal, five days before his own administration was 
legally to begin, he sent orders to the cities, that those who 
were of proper age should immediately appear in arms at 
Megalopolis. 

But before we proceed, it may perhaps be useful to in- 
form the reader in few words, what was the peculiar cha- 
racter of this magistrate : especially because there was a 
certain singularity in his disposition, which well deserves 
to be remarked. 

In general, then, Aratus was possessed of all those talents, 
which are required to make a consummate leader of a state. 
His eloquence was persuasive ; his reasoning and discern- 
ment just ; and his measures conducted always with due 
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secrecy and caution. Id the art of softening ciyU tumulta 
and difisensiona* in all the methods of gaining friends, and 
of fixing the affections of allies, he was excelled by none. 
Noir was be less to be adoiired, both on account of his 
dexterity in contriving snares and stratagems, to deceive- 
aad surprise the enemy, and for the boldness likewise and 
unwearied pains with which be carried them into execu- 
tion. His al)il]ties, indeed^, in this respect, though shevm 
in many other signal instances, cannot fail to appear in the 
most illustrious light, to those that will examine with 
attention the mantaer in which he made himself master of 
Sicypn and Mantinea ; the measures which he employed to 
drive the\£tolians from Pellene ; and, above all, the secret 
management, by which he gained Acrocorintbus by sur- 
prise. But this same Aratus, when placed at the head of 
an army in the field, had neither capacity to form, nor 
[ courage to 'carry into execution, any projects ; nor was he 
I able to support the sight of danger* From hence it hap- 
; pened, that every part of Peloponnesus was filled with 
trophies, to record the battles that were gained against him; 
/ for at these times, he a£R>rded always a most easy conquest 
to his enemies* Thus that variety, which is found from 
nature in the bodies of mankind, appears to be still greater 
in their minds. Nor is it in those things alone, which are 
difierent from each other, that men are seen to possess 
abilities very proper for the one, and ill adapted to the 
other; but even in those of similar kind, the same man 
shall in some discover great wisdom and discernment, and 
be found to want the talents that are requisite for others ; 
on some occasions shall be brave and enterprising, but cold 
and cowardly upon others. These things are not para- 
doxes; but, on the contrary, are known to happen every 
day; and are clearly understood by those, who view the 
\ affitirs of men with due attention. There are some, who, 
in following the diversions of the field, encounter boldly 
with the fiercest beast, but basely lose all spirit when they 
stand against an enemy iii arms. Some again in battle. 
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acquit themselves with vigour aod dexterity, in the waj of 
single combat: but when they are formed together into 
ranks with others, they are found to possess neither force 
nor courage. The shock of the Thessalian cavaliy, sul- 
vancing in close order to the charge* is such as can scarody 
be sustained. Yet these same troops* as often as they are 
forced to break their ranks* and engage man with man as 
place and circumstances may require* lose all their apirit 
and activity. The Atolians are in both respects jast con- 
trary to these. The Cretans have at all times diewn no 
small dexterity and skill, both upon land and sea, m 
forming ambuscades ; in pursuing all the little arts of rob- 
bery and pillage; in concerting an attack by night; and* 
in a word* in all things that are conducted by surprise* 
and in separate parties. But when they are drawn up in 
battle^ and constrained to &ce the enemy in a set engage- 
ment* their hearts shrink back at once at the sight of dan- 
ger. The Achssans* on the contrary* and the Macedonian 
troops, are serviceable only in regular and stated ccnnbats. 
But these examples are sufficient for my present purpose* 
and may serve as a caution to the r^eader not to call in 
question my veracity or judgment* if at any time I should 
be found hereafter ascribing to the same men opposite 
qualities, even in things of a like nature and resemblance. 

When the Achseans* in obedience to the decree that 
had been made* were all met in arms at Megalopolis, for 
from thence we began this last digression* the Messenian 
deputies appeared again before the assembly* and conjured 
them to revenge the wrongs which they had sustained. 
Th^ desired likewise* and with no small earnestness* that 
they might be received into the general alliance* and be 
enrolled among the other states. But the chiefs of the 
Acheans refused to yield to this request: declaring* that 
they had no power to admit any new confederates, withoot 
the consent of Philip* and the rest of the allies. For that 
joint confederacy was still subsisting* which had been 
solemnly made and ratified in the time of the Cleoraenic 
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war^ between the Achseans, and Epirots, the Phocseans, 
Macedonians, Bceotians, Acarnanians, and Tbessalians. 
They^engaged, however, to assist them with their forces, 
on condition that those Messenians, who then were pre- 
senty would leave their sons as hostages in Lacedsemon ; 
that no peace might be concluded with the iS!tolians, 
vfithout the knowledge and consent of the AchsHins. The 
Liaoedsemonians, who had also raised some forces, as bein|( 
included in the general confederacy, advanced as fiir as 
to the borders of the Megalopolitan territory, and there 
encamped; designing rather to expect the event, and 
observe the motions of the rest that were in arms, than to 
discharge their office as allies. 

Aratus, having thus far accomplished his designs in 
favour of the Messenians, sent some messengers to the 
Aitolians, to inform them of the decree that had been 
made, and to command them instantly to leave the Mes- 
senian territory, and not to enter Achitia, on pain of being 
opposed OS enemies. When Scopas and Dorimachus had 
received the message, and heard likewise that the Achaeans 
were already met together in arms, they judged that, in 
the present circumstances, it would be far most prudent 
to yield obedience to this order. Having therefore dis- 
patched some couriers to Cyllene, and to Ariston the 
^tolian prsstor, requesting him to order all the transports 
that were then upon the coast to sail away in haste to the 
island Phlias, in two days afterwards they began their 
march, carrying with them all the booty, and directed 
their route towards Elea. For the ^tolians had been 
always careful to preserve a close alliance with the Eleans ; 
that through their means they might obtain a secure and 
easy passage into Peloponnesus, as often as they were 
inclined to invade that province. Aratus, having r^ 
mained t^o days at Megalopolis, and sufiering himself too 
easily to be persuaded, that the ^tolians had in earnest 
resolved to leave the country, dismissed the Lacedae- 
monians, and the greater part of the Achseans also, to 
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their respective cities: and keqping only three thovsand 
foots and three hundred horse, together with the forces 
that were under the command of Taurion, he bey^an his 
march towards Patne, with design to follow the ^toltans 
at a moderate distance, during their retreat When Dori- 
macbus was informed that Aratus was marching dose 
behind, and attending to his motions, being partly appre* 
hensiye that the Achaeans might fall upon him when he 
was just ready to embark, and take advantage of the dis- 
order which would then be spread among the troops, and 
partly desirous also to obtain some fair occasion to excite 
a war, he gave orders that the plunder should immediately 
be conveyed under a sufficient guard to Rhinm, as if he 
had designed to embark from thence; and hin^self at 6rst 
followed with ail the forces, to support the convoy. But 
after some time, he suddenly turned about, and directed 
his march back again towards Olympia* And being in- 
formed that Taurion and Aratus, with the forces just now 
mentioned, were at this time in the neighbourhood of 
Clitor, and judging also^ that it would be scarcely poaiible 
to embark his troops at Rhium without the hazard of a 
battle, he resolved to meet and engage the Achasans, while 
their forces not only were so inconsiderable in their num- 
bers, but were void of all apprehension likewise of any 
such attempt. For he had considered with himself that 
in case he should be able to defeat and disperse these troops, 
he might then waste the country at his leisure^ and embark 
in full security, before Aratus could take the measures 
that were necessary for assembling the Achaeans again 
together: or on the other hand, if this magistrate should 
be struck with terror, and refose to venture on a tnitUe^ 
that his retreat would then be both safe and easy, and 
might be made also at the time which himself should jud^ 
to be the most convenient With these sentiments, he 
continued his march forwards, and encamped near Methy- 
drium^ in the Megalopolitan territory. 

The Achasan generals, when they received the news 
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that the ^tolians were advancing fast towards thenii shewed 
in all their conduct so entire a want of skill and judgment, 
that no folly ever could exceed it. Leaving the neigh- 
boarhood of Clitor, they went and encamped near Ca» 
phy». And when the ^tolians, marching from Methy- * 
drium, had passed just beyond Orchomenus, they led out 
their forces, and ranged them in order of battle in the 
plain of Gaphyee, having in their front the river which ran 
through the plain. Before the river there were many 
trenches also of considerable depth, and not easy to be 
passed. The ^tolians, when they had viewed these ob« 
stacles which lay between them and the enemy, and saw 
likewise that the Acheeans shewed no small alacrity and 
impatience to engage, not daring to attack them in their 
post, as they had at first designed, marched away in close 
order towards the hills; designing to retreat to Oligyrtqs; 
and thinking it sufficient, if they could now be able to 
retire, without being forced to risk a battle. The fore- 
most of their troops were already arrived upon the emi- 
nences, and the cavalry also, which closed the rear of all 
the army as they marched through the plain, had almost 
gained the hill called Propus, when Aratns sent away his 
cavalry and light-armed forces under the conduct of £pi- 
stratus, with orders that they should attack the rear, and 
endeavour to draw the enemy into action. But if this 
general had resolved to venture on a battle, instead of 
falling upon the rear of the ^tolians, when the whole 
army had already psissed the plain, he rather should have 
charged the foremost of their troops, as soon as they 
began to enter it* For then, as the action would have 
passed upon a flat and level ground^ the iEtolians must 
have laboured under many difiSculties, on account both of 
tfatir arms, and of the disposition also of their troops : 
while the Acheeans, on the contrary, who were armed, and 
ranged in battle, after a different manner, might have 
exerted all the force that was peculiar to them, and have 
fought with manifest advantage. But now, having first 
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neglected both the place «nd time of action that were 
most suitable and proper for themselves, they resolved to 
begin the fight, when both were favourable to the enemy. 
The issue therefore of the battle was such as might be well 
expected to result from so absurd a conduct. As socm as 
the light^armed forces had b^un to skirmish with the 
rear, the JEtolian cavalry, keeping still their ranks, pushed 
on their way towards the hill that was before theoo, in 
order to join their infantry. Aratus, not discerning the 
true intention of this sudden haste, nor considering what 
it was that was likely now to follow, but being persuaded 
that these troops already fled before him, sent away some 
of his heavy infimtry, to support the light-armed forces: 
and then turning all the army upon one of the wings, 
he advanced with the greatest speed towards the enemy. 
The ^toliao cavalry, having gained the extremity of the 
plain, took their post close upon the foot of the hills, and 
drew together the infantry on both sides round them; 
recalling also those that were upon their march, who ran 
back with great alacrity to their assistance. And when 
their numbers were sufficient for the combat, they ad- 
vanced with fiiry, anS in the closest order, against the 
foremost ranks of Achaean cavalry, and light-armed troops. 
The action was for some time warm and obstinate. But 
as the ^tolians were superior in their numbers, and had 
begun the attack from higher ground^ the Achseans were 
at last compelled to fly. The heavy forces, that had been 
sent to support these troops, and who now arrived, in the 
same loose and broken order in which they had marched, 
being in part unable to discern the truth of what bad 
happened, and partly because they were pressed by those 
that were retreating, were themselves also forced to turn 
thdr backs, and accompany the others in their flight 
And from hence it happened, that though five hundred 
only of the Achseans were at first defeated- in the action, 
yet those that now fled together were above two thousand. 
The ^tolians seized the advantage, and pursued the enemy 
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the greatest ardour, and with loud shouts and cries. 
The Achasans, imagining that the main body of their 
infantry still kept the advantageous ground in which they 
had left them in the b^inniog of the action, at first retired 
towards that place; so that their flight for some time ap- 
peared to be no dishonourable means of safety. But when 
they saw that these troops also, having left their post, 
were advancing fast towards them, but in a long and 
broken train; one part immediately fled difierent ways 
towards the neighbouring cities ; while the rest, disordered 
and confused, fell against this very infantry as they ap- 
proached, and spread such consternation among all the 
troops, that the rout then became complete^ without any 
efibrts of the enemy. The cities, as we have said, afforded 
to many of them a secure retreat; especially Orchomenus 
and Caphyse, which were near. Without this advantage, 
the whole army would have been in the utmiost danger 
of being all shamefully destroyed upon the place. 

Such was the end of the battle that was fought near 
Caphyas. The Megalopolitans, who had called together 
all their forces by sound of trumpet, as soon as they heard 
that the iEtolians were encamped near Metbydrium, ar- 
rived in the plain, on the very day following the action. 
But instead of finding their friends alive, and joining their 
forces with them against the enemy, they had now nothing 
left but to pay the last solemn duties to their bodies. 
Having collected together therefore the remains of these 
unhappy men, they buried them in the plain, with all due 
honours. 

The iBtolians, when they had thus beyond all expecta- 
tion gained the victory by their cavalry alone and lights 
armed forces, continued their route through the very 
middle of Peloponnesus. And having, in their march, 
attempted to take by storm the city of Pellene, and plun- 
dered likewise all the Sicyonian territory, they at last 
redred along the way of the Isthmus. 
Such were the transactions, which afforded both the 
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cause and the pretext also of that which was called the 
Social war : and the banning of it may be fixed from 
that decree, which was made soon afterwards at Corinth, 
upon the motion and advice of Philip, in a general as- 
sembly of the allies. 



CHAP. HI. 

vSThEN the Achseans, within a short time after the late 
acti<m, were met together to hold the usnal council of the 
states, all the people in general, and every one apart, 
seemed greatly incensed against Aratus; whose condnct 
was considered as the only cause of the misfortone that 
had happened to them. Those, therefore, who led 
the faction that opposed the interests of this prascor, 
seized the occasion, to inflame the muldtade still more 
against him ; and charged him with such heads of accusa- 
tion, as were indeed too clear to be refuted. For first, it 
was a manifest oflfenoe, that, before his own administration 
was bq^n, and while the supreme command was vested in 
another, he had fbrwardly engaged in such kind of enter- 
prises, in which, as himself well knew, he had before so 
often failed. A second, and a greater fault, was, that he 
had sent the Achaeans back again to their respective cities^ 
while the ^tolians still remained in the very heart of 
Peloponnesus : though it was clear from every thing that 
had been transacted, that Dorimachus and Scopas had 
resolved to employ their utmost power to create disorders, 
and excite a war. They reproached him, likewise^ with 
having ventured on a battle, when he was pressed by no 
necessity, and with forces that were so inconsiderable in 
their numbers: when, on the contrary, he might have 
retired with safety to the neighbouring cities; and, when 
he had first drawn again together the troops that -were 
dismissed, might have marched to engage the enemy, if it 
should then have been judged expedient. In the last 
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place^ it was urged against him, as a fault which merited 
not the least indulgence, that when he had resolved to risk 
a general battle, he shewed so entire a want of skill'and 
judgment in the conduct of it: and that, instead of taking 
advantage of the plain, and making a proper use of his 
heavy infantry, he on the contrary began the combat at 
the very foot of the hills, and with his light-armed forces 
only; though these were circumstances which of all others 
were the most commodious for the enemy, and the best 
adapted to their arms and disposition. 

But notwithstanding all the weight and importance of 
the charge, when Aratus stood up to speak, and reminded 
the people of the many former services which his country 
had received from his administration; when he began to 
answer to the facts of which he was accused; affirming, 
that he was not the cause of the defeat ; and conjuring 
them to excuse any omissions or mistakes, which had per- 
haps escaped him during the time of the action; and in 
general to survey things, not with sharpness and severity, 
but with candour and indulgence; the whole assembly 
made at once a geherous effort in his favour, and, by a sud- 
den change of sentiments, turned all their indignation upon 
the leaders of the faction that had formed the charge 
against him, and submitted to his sole advice and. conduct 
the measures that were afterwards to be pursued. 

These things all belong to the hundred and thirty-ninth 
Olympiad. Wc now go on to the transactions of that 
which followed. 

In this assembly, the Achseans resolved that some depu- 
ties should be sent without delay to the Epirots, Boeotians, 
Phocssans, Acarnahians, and to Philip: to inform them of 
the manner in which the iEtolians had twice entered Achaia 
with an army, in direct breach of treaties; to demand the 
succours, which, by the terms of the alliance, they were 
sevierally engaged to furnish ; and to desire, thtit the Mes- 
senians also might be admitted into the confederacy. They 
ordered, likewise, that the prastor should draw together an 
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Army of fife thousand foot, and five hoodred hone, and 
mardi to the assistance of the Messenians, io caae Aat 
their country should be again invaded : and that be afaoald 
also regulate, with the Lacediemonians and Meneniansy 
the number of the troops, both infantry and camlry, whidi 
they should severally be obliged to furnish, for the commoo 
service. With sudh firmness did the Aehseans sapport 
their loss: and resolved on no account to abandovi the 
Messenians, or relinquish their first design. The deputies 
made haste to discharge their commission to the several 
states. The prastor levied troops among the Achaeaos, 
agreeably to the decree. And the Lacedsmoniana and 
Messenians consented each to raise two thousand and five 
hundred foot, and two hundred and fifty horse. Thas the 
whole army was to consist of ten thousand foot, and a 
thousand horse. 

The ^tolians on the other hand, as soon as thej were 
assembled in their general council, formed the prefect of 
entering into a treaty of peace with the Laoedasmonians, 
the Messenians, and the rest of the allies; designing, by 
this wicked and pernicious measure, to separate diem from 
the Achaeans. At the same time they also made tlie fol- 
lowing decree. ** That they would remain in peace with 
the Achaeans, on condition that they would depart fixras 
their alliance with the Messenians; and, if this should be 
refused, that they would immediately declare war against 
them.'' A proceeding surely the most absurd that can be 
well conceived. To be at the same time the allies both of 
the Messenians and Achssans, and yet to threaten the 
Achaeans with a war, in case that they received the Meaae- 
nians into their alliance and on the other hand, to .engage 
that they would remain in fiiendship with them, if they 
would regard that people as their enemies. But from 
hence it happened, that, by thus forming projects that 
were in the highest dq;ree both sensdess and impracticable^ 
they left to their injustice not the least colour or support 
from reason. 
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As «oon aa the Epirots and king Philip had received the 
deputation from the Acbaeans, ibey readily contenled, that 
tfie Mets^ians should be admitted into the confederacy. 
But with regard to the ^toliansi though at first indeed 
they were filled with some resentment on account of the 
late transactions, yet* because such proceeding! were per- 
fectly consistent with the manners and habitual practice of 
this people, as their surprise from what had happened was 
of short continuance, so their indignation also soon sub- 
sided, and they resolved that they would still remain in 
peace. So much more easily are men disposed to pardon 
a long and continued course of wickedness and violence, 
than any new and unexpected instance of injustice. For 
it was now grown to be the common custom of the jEtoIi- 
ans, to pillage continually all the parts of Greece, and to^ 
make war upon every state, without any previous dedara- 
tioo of it. Nor would they at any time submit to offer 
die least excuse or vindication of tbeir conduct ; but even 
laughed at those, who demanded from them any reasonable 
account, either of their past transactions, or of their future 
projects and designs. The Lacedaemonians, who so lately 
had received their liberty from the generous efforts of the 
Achaaans and Antigonus, and who ought to have been re- 
strained by that consideration from pursuing any measures 
that were repugnant to the interests of the Macedonians 
and of Philip, sent now in private to the Atolians, and 
condnded with them a secret treaty of friendship and alli- 
ance. 

While the Achaeans were employed in drawing together 
their forces, and in r^ulating dl things that related to the 
suGOoors which the Lacedaemonians and Messenians had 
engaged to fbmbh, Scerdilaidas aiid Demetrius of Pharos, 
departing from Illyria with a fleet of ninety frigates, sailed 
beyond Lissus, in direct violation of the treaty which had 
been concluded with the Romans. They first steered their 
course together to Pylus, and endeavoured to take the city 
by storm, but were repulsed in the attempt. Demetrius 
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then took with him fifty of the vessels ; and sailing round 
the Cyclade islands, he plundered some of them, and ex- 
acted large sums of money from the rest: while Soerdilai- 
das, with the forty frigates that were left, directing his 
course back again towards, II lyria» cast anchor at Naupac- 
tus; trusting to the friendship of Amynas, king of the 
Athamaniansy to whom he was allied in blood. And 
having, through the intervention of Agelaus, concluded a 
treaty also with the JEto1ians,'he engaged to join his forces 
with them against the Achasans, on condition that he should 
receive an equal share of all the booty. Dorimachus, 
Scopasy and Agelaus, consented to the terms that were 
proposed : and having about the same time conceived some 
hopes of gaining the city of Cynaetha by surprise, they 
drew together all the ^tolian forces," and being joined 
also by the lllyrians, began their march towards Achaia. 

In the mean time Ariston, the pra&tor of the iEtolians, 
remained quiet at home; and as if he had been ignorant 
of all that was transacted, declared aloud, that they had 
no design to make war against the Achseans, but that the 
peace still subsisted between the two republics; acting, in 
this respect, a most weak and childish part. For what can 
be more vain or senseless, than to hope to conceal the 
truth under the disguise of words, when it is shewn in the 
fullest light by the evidence of facts? 

Dorimachus, passing through the Achasan territory, ^ 
appeared suddenly before Cynsstha. This city, which was 
situated in Arcadia, had for a long time been distracted 
by intestine tumults ; which were carried to so great excess, 
that many of the citizens lost their lives in those disorders, 
and many were driven into banishment. They seized in 
turn upon the fortunes of each other, and made new divi- 
sions of their lands. At last the faction that had embraced 
the interests of the Achasans, having prevailed against the 
rest of the inhabitants, kept entire possession of the city, 
and received some troops for their defence, together with 
a governor also, from Achaia. While things were in this 
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condition, and not long before the arrival of tbe ^tolians, 
those that had been forced to fly sent a deputation to the. 
rest who remained masters of the city» requesting them to 
consent to terms of reconciliation with them, and to suffer 
them to return. The citizens, moved by their entreaties, 
sent some deputies to the Achaean states, that the agree* 
ment might be made with the knowledge and consent of 
that republic. The Achaeans readily approved of the de- 
. sign ; being persuaded that they should thus be able to re- 
tain both parties in their interests for the time to come. 
For as the inhabitants that were masters of the city were 
already in ail points devoted to them, so those likewise, 
who were now to be restored, could scarcely fail of being 
always sensible that they were indebted to the Achssans for 
their safety and return. The Cynaotheans, therefore, dis- 
missed the garrison and governor from the city, and 
brought back the exiles, who were in number about three 
hundred; having first exacted such assurances of their 
fidelity as are esteemed the strongest and most sacred 
among mankind. But no sooner were these tnen admitted^ 
than, without even waiting till some pretext or occasion 
should arise, from whence they might renew the past con- 
tentions, they at once engaged in the black design of betray- 
ing their benefactors and their country. I am even in- 
clined to think, that, in the very moment when they touched 
the sacred victims, and made a mutual exchange of oaths 
and solemn promises, they were then revolving in their 
minds that impious project by which they had resolved so 
soon to insult the godis, and abuse the confidence of their 
fellow-citizens. For scarcely had they regained their for- 
mer state, and were again associated in the government, 
when they concerted measures with the iEtoIians for deli- 
vering the place into their hands; nor scrupled to involve 
in one common ruin both those to whom themselves were 
just before indebted for their safety, and that very city 
also in whose lap they had been nourished. This treason 
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was contrived and carried into execution in the foDomng 

manner. 

Among the exiles, there were wome that were of the 
number of those magistrates who were called polemarchs ; 
whose oflBce it was lo shut the gates of the city; to keep 
the keys in their own custody till they were again set open, 
and to guard the entrance also of the gates by day. The 
JEtolians had prepared their ladders, and stood in readi- 
ness to begin the attack. And when these polemardis 
having killed all those that were stationed with them upon 
the guard, had thrown the gate open to receive themt «»« 
part entered that way into the city, while the rest, with the 
assistance of their ladders, gained possession of the walk. 
The inhabitants were all seized with consternation, and 
knew not to what measures they should have recourse. 
For as it was not possible to fix themselves in a body to 
the gate, because the danger threatened equally from the 
walls, so neither were they. able, on the other hand, to em- 
ploy their efforts against those that were altering aki^g 
the walls, while the rest advanced with no less ardour 
through the gate. The JEtolians, therefore, were ia a 
short time masters of the place. But amidst all the Tio- 
lence and disorder that ensued, they performed one act of 
great and exemplary justice. For the traitors, by whose 
assistance they had been received into the city, were the 
first marked out for slaughter, and their goods first pil« 
laged. The rest of the inhabitants were forced afterwsurds 
to undergo the same cruel treatment. The iEtoltans then 
spread themselves through all the houses, and penetrated 
even to the foundations of them in search of plunder ; 
destroying also many of the citiaens in torture^ whom they 
suspected to have concealed any portion of their wealth or 
valuable goods. 

Having thus fully satiated all their cruelty, they left a 
garrison in the place, and directed thehr mardi towaids 
Lussi. And when they arrived at the temple of Diaiia» 
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which stood between Clitor and CyiUBlba, and s way 
esteemed inyiolable among the Gredu, they begBLU to force 
away the sacred cattle^ and to pillage every thing that was 
within their reach. But the Lussiates, having wisely* 
oflhred to them a part of the sacred furniture, restrained 
their impious purpose^ and engaged them to desist from 
any greater violence. They continued their route, there* 
fore, and came and encamped before Clitor. In the mean 
while Aratus, having sent to Philip to solicit some assist- 
8noe» made haste to draw together all the Acheean forces; 
and demanded also from the Lacedasmonians and Messe- 
nians the troops which they had severally engaged to fur- 



The iEtolians, when they had first in vain endeavoured 
to prevail on the Clitorians to join their party, and re- 
nounce the alliance of the Achaeans, made their approaches 
against the town, and attempted to scale the walls. But 
the inhabitants maintuned their ground with so mu<^ 
bravery and firmness, that they soon were forced to aban- 
don the design, and retreated back again towards Cynsetha; 
plundering the country as they went, and carrying with 
them also the sacred cattle which they before had left un- 
touched. They at first designed to leave Cynietha to the 
Eleans; and when this people refused the ofier, they re- 
solved that they would keep it in their own possession, and 
appointed Euripides to be the governor. But, in a short 
time afterwards, being alarmed by the report tliat some 
tioops were just ready to arrive from Macedon, they set 
fire to the city and then retired, and directed their march 
towards Rhium; designing to embark their foioes there, 
and to return back again to ^tolia. 

The Macedonian general Taurion, being informed of all 
the motions of the ^tolians, and of the outrages which 
they bad committed at Cynaeitha, and hearing also that 
Demetrius of Pharos had now brought back his fleet from 
the Cyclade islands to the port of Ceochrea, sent some 
messengers to that prince, inviting him to join the Acha»* 
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ans; to transport his vessels across the Isthmus; and to 
fall upon the iEtolians in their return. Deraetriusy who 
bad gained a very rich booty in his expedition, though he 
was forced at last to fly with some disgrace before the Rbo* 
dians, who had sent out a fleet against him,^ consented 
readily to this proposal, on condition that Taurion shoald 
defray the charge of transporting the vessels over. Bat 
when he had passed the Isthmus, he found that the IE,Xa» 
lians had completed their return two days before. Having 
pillaged, therefore, some few places that stood most 
exposed along their coast, he then steered his course back 
to Corinth. 

The Lacediemonians per6diously withheld the succours, 
which, by the stated regulation, they were bound to fur- 
nish, and sent only some inconsiderable troops of horse, 
with a small body of infantry, tliat thus they might appear 
not wholly to have slighted their engagements. Aratus 
also, with the Acheean forces, displayed rather, upon this 
occasion, the caution of a politician, than the courage of a ■ 
general. For so entirely was bis mind possessed with the I 
remembrance of the late defeat, that he remained still 
quiet, and attempted nothing. Scopas, therefore, and 
Dorimachus accomplished at their leisure all that they had 
designed, and returned also back again with safety; though 
their retreat was made through passes so strait and diffi- 
cult, that a trumpet only might have been sufficient to gain 
a victory against them. 

With regard to the inhabitants of Cynaetha, whose mis- 
fortunes we have just now mentioned, it is certain, that no 
people ever were esteemed so justly to deserve that cruel 
treatment to which they were exposed. And since the 
Arcadians in general have been always celebrated for their 
virtue throughout all Greece; and have obtained the high- ' 
«st fame, as well by their humane and hospitable disposi- 
tion, as from their piety also towards the gods, and their 
veneration of all things sacred ; it may perhaps be usefiil 
to enquire, from whence it could arise, that the people of 
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this single city, though confessed to be Arcadians, should 
on the contrary be noted for the savage roughness of their 
lives and manners, and distinguished by their wickedness 
and cruelty above all the Greeks. In my judgment, then, 
this difference has happened from no other cause, than 
that the Cynsetheans were the first and only people among 
the Arcadians, who threw away that institution, which 
their ancestors had established with the greatest wisdom, 
and with a nice regard to the natural genius and peculiar 
disposition of the people of the country : I mean, the dis- 
cipline and exercise of music: of that genuine and perfect 
music, which is useful indeed in every state, but absolutely 
necessary to the people of Arcadia. For we ought by no 
means to adopt the sentiment that is thrown out by Epho- 
rus in the preface to his history, and which indeed is very 
unworthy of that writer; '^ that music was invented to de- 
ceive and delude mankind." Nor can it be supposed, 
that the Lacedaemonians, and the ancient Cretans, were 
not influenced by some good reason, when in the place of 
trumpets, they introduced the sound of flutes, and harmony 
of verse, to animate their soldiers in the time of battle ; or 
that the first Arcadians acted without strong necessity, 
who, though their lives and manners, in all other points, 
were rigid and austere, incorporated this art into the very 
essence of their government; and obliged not their chil- 
dren only, but the young men likewise, till they had gained 
the age of thirty years, to persist in the constant study and 
practice of it. For all men know, that Arcadia is almost 
the only country, in which the children, even from their 
most tender age, are taught to sing in measure the songs 
and hymns that are composed in honour of their gods and 
heroes; and that afterwards, when they have learned the 
music of Timotheus and Pliiloxenus, they assemble once 
in every year in the public theatres, at the feast of Bacchus, 
and there dance with emulation to the sound of flutes; and 
celebrate, according to their proper age, the children 
those that are called the puerile, and the young men the 
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manly games. And even in dieir priYate feasta and meeu 
ings, they are never known to employ any hired bands of 
music for their entertainment; but each man is Umaelf 
obliged toeing in turn. For though they may, without shame 
of censure, disown all knowledge of every other sdenoe^ 
they dare not on the one hand dissemble or deny that they 
are skilled in music, since the laws require, that every one 
should be instructed in it; nor can they, on the other i 
hand, refuse to give some prooft of their skill when asked, , 
because such refusal would be esteemed . dishonourable. { 
They are taught ahoto perform in order all the military j 
steps and motions to the sound of inatruroents ; and this is I 
likewise practised every year in the theatres, at the public J 
charge, and in sight of all the citizens. 

Now to me it is clearly evident, that the ancients by no 
means introduced these customs to be the instruments of 
luxury and idle plessure; but because they had considered 
with attenUon, both the painful and laborious course of Kfe, 
to wbid the Arcadians were accustomed, and the natural 
austerity also of their manners, derived to them from that 
cold and heavy air, which covered the greatest part of all 
their province. For men will be always found to be in some 
degree assimilated to the climate in which they live : nor 
can it be ascribed to any other cause, that in the several 
nations of the world, dutioct and separated from each other, 
we behold so wide a difference in complexion, features, 
manners, customs. The Arcadians, therefore, in order to 
smooth and soften that disposition which was by nature so 
rough and stubborn, besides the customs above described, 
appointed frequent festivals and sacrifices^ which both sexea 
were required to celebrate together ; the men with women, 
and the boys with virgins: and in general established every 
institution that could serve to render th«r rugged minds 
more gentle and compliant^ and tame the fierceness of their 
manners. But the people of Cynsstha, having slighted all 
these arts, though both their air and situation, the most 
inclement and unfaviourable of any in Arcadia, made some 
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such remedy more requisite to them than to the rest, were 

afterwards engaged continiiaUy in intestine tumults and 

contentions; till thej became at last so fierce and saTaget 

that among all the cities of Greece^ there was none in 

which so many and so great enormities were ever known to 

be committed. To how deplorable a state this conduct had 

at last reduced them, and how much their manners were 

detested by the Arcadians, may be fully understood from 

, that which happened to them, when they selit an embassy 

y to LaccdoBmon, after the time of a dreadful slaughter which 

had been made among them. For in every dty of Arcadia, 

through which their deputies were obliged to pa8% they 

were commanded by the public crier instantly to be gone. 

The Mantineans also expressed even still more strongly 

their abhorrence of them. For as soon as they were 

departed, they made a solemn purification of the places 

and carried victims in procession round the dty and 

throu^ all their territory. 

This then may be suflicient to exempt the general cus- 
toms of Arcadia from all censure; and at the same time to 
remind the people of that province^ that music was at first 
establidied in their government, not for the sake of vain 
pleasure and amusement, but tor such solid purposes as 
should engage them never to desert the practice of it The 
CynsBtheans also may perhaps draw some advantage fi-om 
these reflections; and, if the deity should hereafter bless 
them with better sentiments, may turn their minds towards 
such discipline, as may soften and improve their manners, 
I and especially to music; by which means alone they can 
1 ever hope to be divested of that brutal fierceness, by which 
they have been so long distinguished. But we shall here 
leave this people, and return agun to the place from whence 
we began our digression. 

The iEtolians, after those exploiu in Peloponnesusi 
whidi have been described, were just now returned again 
in safety to their coontry, when Philip arrived at Corinth 
with an araiy to assist the Achscans. Perceiving that the 
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enemy was gone, he dispatched bis couriers to all the cities 
of the alliance, desiring that some persons might be sent to 
Corinthi to deliberate with him on the measures that were 
proper to be taken for the common serrice; and himself in 
the mean while began his march towards Tegea; having 
received notice that the people of Lacedaemon were dis- 
tracted by intestine tumults, and that much slaughter had 
been committed in the city. For the Lacedaemonians, who 
had been long accustomed to submit to kingly government, 
and to pay an unrestrained obedience to their chiefs, 
having now lately gained their liberty by the favour of An- 
tigonus, and finding no monarch at their head, were broken 
into various factions, and all claimed alike an equal share 
in the administration of the state. Among the epbori, 
there were two, who made at first an open declaration of 
their sentiments, and three, that entered without reserve 
into all the interests of the ^tolians; imagining that 
Philip, on account of his tender age, would be yet unable 
to control the affairs of Peloponnesus. But when these last 
perceived, that the ^tolians had left the country much 
sooner than their hopes had promised ; and that Philip also 
was arrived from Macedon before they had expected his 
approach, they began to apprehend, that Adimantus, one 
of the former two, to whom they had opened their inten- 
tions, and in vain endeavoured to draw him to their party, 
would not fail to carry to the king n full discovery of all 
that had .been transacted. Having therefore secretly en- 
gaged some young men in their design, they published a 
decree, that all who were of suflBcient age, should meet in 
arms at the temple of Minerva, to defend the city against 
the Macedonians. An order so strange and unexpected soon 
drew the people together in crowds towards the temple. 
Adimantus, being deeply grieved at these proceedings, hast- 
ened to gain the head of all the assembly, and began to 
address the people in the following manner. ^' When the 
^tolians," said he, **our declared and open enemies, had 
drawn their forces to the very borders of our country, it 
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was then the time to publish these decrees, and to assemble 
the youth in arms ; and not when the Macedonians, our 
allies and friends, to whom we owe our liberties arid safety, 
are advancing with their king towards us." But as he was 
proceeding in this harangue, some of the young men who 
bad been appointed to the task fell upon him with their 
swords. They then killed also Sthenelaus, Alcamenes, 
Thyestes, Bionidas, with many others of the citizens. But 
Polyphontes, and some few besides, having in time foreseen 
the danger, escaped safe to Philip. 

After this transaction, the ephori, who were now sole 
masters of the government, sent some deputies to Philip, to 
accuse the citizens that were slain, as having been them- 
selves the authors of the tumult : to request the king not 
to advance any nearer to them, till the commotion that 
remained from the late sedition had first subsided ; and in 
the last place to assure him, that, with regard to the Mace- 
donians, they were ready in all points to perform their duty, 
a^ justice or as friendship should require. The deputies, 
having met the king near the mountain called Parthenius, 
discharged their commission to him, agreeably to these in- 
structions. When they had ended, Philip ordered them 
to return immediately back to Sparta, and acquaint the 
ephori, that he designed to continue his march forwards, 
and to encamp near Tegea; and that they should send to 
him to that place, without delay, some persons of sufficient 
weight, to deliberate with him on the measures that were 
proper to be pursued in this conjuncture. The ephori, as 
soon as they had received these orders, deputed to the king 
ten citizens, of whom Omias was the chief: who, when they 
aiTived at Tegea, and were admitted into the royal council, 
began also with accusing Adimantus and his friends, as 
having been the authors of the late disorders. They pro- 
mised that they would observe most faithfully the terms of 
the alliance : and that among all the states, that seemed 
most closely attached by friendship to the king, the Lace- 
diemonians should yield to none in the sincerity and zeal 
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which tb«y woald at all timet strive, to advance liis 
interats. After these aMnraaces, with others of the same 
kind and parpose» the deputies retired. 

The members of the ooancil were (fivided in thdr aenti* 
meats. For some, who were wdl acquainted whh the 
secret of the late transactions, and who knew that Adi* 
mantus and the rest had lost their lives, on account €Mily of 
their attachment to the Macedonians, and that the Lacedae- 
monians already had resolved to join the ^tolians, advised 
the king to have recourse to some exemplary vengeance; 
and| in a word, to punish this people with the same seve- 
rity, as that with which Alexander punished the inhabitants 
of Thebes, soon after he had taken possession of his king^ 
dom* Others, who were of greater age, declsred that 
such treatment would too far exceed the ofience. They 
thought, however, that it was highly reasonable, that the 
men, who had been the cause of the late disorders, should 
be forced to bear some censure: that they should be 
divested of their offices, and the government be left to 
those^ who were known to be well disposed towards the 

king. 

When they had all delivered their opinion, the king 
himself replied in the following manner; OF, indeed, we can 
at all suppose that such an answer was his own. For it is 
scarcely credible that a youth of seventeen years should be 
isble to dedde with such true judgment, in matters of so 
great importance. But when we are writing history, we 
are £arced always to ascribe every final decision that is 
made in such debates, to those who are possessed of the 
supreme administration and command : leaving it however 
to the reader to suppose, that the reasons upon which socfa 
decisions are supported, were at first suggested by the per* 
sons that are near the prince ; and especially by diose who 
are masters of hb private confidence. In the present 
instance, it seems most probable, that Aratus furnished the 
opink>n which was now delivered by the king. 

He said then, <<that in the case of those disoiders and 
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acts of violeoce that were at any time committed by the 
allies among themselves, his duty might perhaps require 
him so far to interpose^ as to acquaint them with his senti- 
ments, and endeavour to compose their breaches, and 
(x>rrect all that was amiss, by exhortations or by letters: 
but that such ofiences only, as were crimes against the 
general confederacy, required a general and a public 
punishment ; and that too fr<Mn all the allies in common. 
That as the Lacedaemonians had been guilty of no open 
violation of the laws of this confisderacy, but on the con- 
trary had engaged by the most solemn promises, that they 
would fiitthfully perform the conditions of it, it seemed to 
be by no means just or reasonable, that any kind of severity 
should be shewn towards them. He added likewise, that 
it could scarcely &il to draw upon himself the censure of 
mankind, if now, from so slight a cause, he should resolve 
to act with rigour against this people, whom his father not 
long before had treated with the utmost gentleness, even 
after he had conquered them as enemies." 

As soon, then, as it was decided that no &rther enquiry 
should be made concerning the late transactions, the king 
Bent Petraeus, one of his friends, together with Omias, to 
Lacedaemon, to exhort the people still to adhere to the in- 
terest of the Macedonians, and to confirm anew the alliance 
by a mutual exchange of oaths. He then decamped, and 
retamed again to Corinth ; having shewn, in this generous 
treatment of the Lacedasmonians, such a specimen of 
his mind and inclinations, as filled the allies with the fairest 
hopes. 



CHAP. IV. 

xHE king being now met at Corinth by the deputies 
from the ccmfiBderate states, held a. general oouncil, to de- 
liberate on the measures that were proper to be taken 
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against the Vidians. The Boeotians accused them of 
having plundered the temple of Itonian Minei^va dmag 
the time of peace. The Phocaeans, that they bad armed 
some forces, with design to possess themselves of Ambrysas 
and DauHs. The Epirots, that they had wasted all their 
province. And the Acarnanians, that they had attempted 
to take Thyreum by surprise. The Achasans also related 
at large in w.hat manner they had gained possession of 
Clarium, in the Megalopolitan territory; wasted all the 
lands of the Patrseans and Pbaraeans; sacked the city of 
Cynsetha ; pillaged the temple of Diana at Lussi ; laid 
siege to >jClitor; made an attack by sea upon Pylus; and 
by land likewise, being assisted by the Illyriansi had 
attempted to storm the city of Megalopolis, when it was 
just now beginning to be 611ed again with people, in order 
to reduce it to its late desolate state. 

When the council had heard all these complaints, it 
was with one voice agreed, that war should be declared 
against the ^tolians. They made, therefore, a decree, in 
which, having first recited the several accusations just now 
mentioned, they declared, ** that they would immediately 
employ all their force, in favour of the allies, to recover 
every city and every province which the ^tolians had 
usurped, from the time of the death of Demetrius, the 
father of Philip. That those who had been compelled by 
the necessity of times and circumstances to associate them- 
selves with the ^tolian republic, should be reinstated in 
their own proper government; should possess their towns 
and territories free from garrisons, and discharged from 
tribute; should enjoy their liberty entire; and be governed 
by the customs of their ancestors. And, in the last place, 
that the power and laws of the Amphictyons should be 
again restored, together with the temple likewise, and all 
the jurisdiction of which the ^tolians had deprived them." 
This decree was made in the first year of the hundred and 
fortieth Olympiad, and from hence began the social iirar. 
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A war foanded altogether upon justice; and such as was 
indeed the fair and , necessary consequence of the past 
disorders* 

The council then sent some deputies to all the allies 
that the decree might be confirmed in every state, in a 
general assembly of the people, and war be declared 
against the ^tolians in every separate province. At the 
same time Philip informed the ^tolians also by a letter, 
that if there was any thing that could be urged in answer 
to the accusations with which they had been charged, they 
might now appear before the council, and enter upon their 
defence ; but that it was the very height of folly to per« 
suade themselves, that, because they had robbed and pil- 
laged all the parts of Greece before hostilities had been 
declared by any decree of their republic, the states miist, 
therefore^ quietly submit to the injustice ; or, in case that 
they prepared to punish it, be considered as the authors of 
jtbe war. 

The chiefs of the ^tolians, having received the letter, 
appointed at first a certain day upon which they promised 
that they would meet the king at Rhium ; imagining that 
Philip would refuse to come. But when they heard that 
he was arrived, they sent a courier to acquaint him, that as 
(he general council of the ^tolians was not yet assembled, 
they had no power of themselves to enter into any de* 
liberations in things which concerned the whole republic. 

The Achseans, as soon as they were met together at 
^gium, at the usual time of holding their assemblies, with 
one voice confirmed the decree, and made public pro- 
clamation of war against the ^tolians. The king, who 
was present in the council, made a long discourse; which 
the Achasans received with the greatest marks of favour, 
and rented with him all the obligations of fidelity and 
friendship^ which they had made in former times to any 
of his ancestors. 

About this time also the ^tolians, being assembled to 

VOL. I. AS 
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elect their magistrate!, made choice of Scopes to be prae- 
tor; the very man who waa the cause of aU the late 
disorders. What shall we say of this proceeding? Mot to 
declare war by any public decree, and yet U> assemble the 
people together in arms, to invade and pillage eveiy 
nei^bouriog state; and, insteful of panisbing the authors 
of this violence, to receive them with rewards and honovn, 
and to advance them to the highest magistracies. Such a 
conduct must aurely be considered as a most amsamniate 
piece of wickedness; and such as cannot be expressed in 
any softer language. The following examples may aervw 
more clearly to explain the nature of this baseness. When 
Fhcebidas bad, by treachery, seized the citadel of Thebes 
that was called Cadmea, the Lacedasmoniana puniahed 
indeed the author of that dishonourable action, bat anf- 
feted the garrison still to keep possession of the citadel; 
and pretended that they had made fiill satisfiMrtiqn for the 
injustice, by chastising him who had contrived the perfidy: 
whereas it was clear to all that the Thebans conld be 
nrither safe nor free unless the garrison tiso was vrith- 
drawn. The same people likewise^ after the general peace 
had been concluded by Aatakidas, declared, by the v<Hce 
of the public crier, that they restored to liberty idl the 
states of Greece, and left them to be governed by tbeir 
own proper laws; when, at the same time, they refbsed to 
remove the- magistrates who presided^ under their ap> 
pointment, in every city. And afterwards, when they had 
subdued the Mantineans, their allies and friends, and 
forced them to dissolve their government, they pretended 
that they had done them no kind of wrong, since they bad 
only taken them from one city to settle them in many. 
But surely it is no less a proof of folly than of wickedness 
for any people to conceive that, because themselves have 
wilfully shut their eyes, all mankind besides mnst be 
therefore blind. And indeed this conduct proved the 
source of such great calamities both to the Lacedcemonians 
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and jEtolians, that those who are wise will on no account 
be ever led to imitate it, either in their private affairs or in 
the public gov^rniaent of states. 

The king, when he had regulated all things with the 
Aeha^ans, retired back again to Macedon with his aiiny, 
and b^an to make the necessary preparations for the war. 
The decree that had now been made had raised him high 
in the esteem not only of the allies, but of all the people of 
Greece, who were filled with the noblest expectations from 
the proofs which he had already shewn of gentleness and 
moderation, and of such true greatness as was worthy of a 
king. 

These things were all transacted at the tiitie in which 
'Antiibal, having subdued the other parts of Spain that 
were beyond the Iberus, was preparing to besiege Sagun- 
tum. Now if the motions and first progress of this 
general had, in any manner, been connected with the 
affiitrs of Gnseee, we should halve joined amd interwoven 
the history of the latter in its due place and order, with 
the relation which we gave of the former in the preceding 
book. But because the wars that now broke out in Italy, 
in Greece, atid Asia, had each a beginning distinct and 
peculiar to themselves, though they all were terminated in 
one common end, it seemed most proper that we should 

• give also a dntinct and separate account of each till we 
arrived at the time in which they were Mended first 

\ together, and began to move in one direction towards the 
same single point. By this method we shall be able to 
exfixAn with greater clearness not only the commence^ 
ments of these wars, but all the circumstances also that 
belonged to their first connexion ; the time and manner of 
which, together with the causes of it, have already been' in 
part remarked ; and shall afterwards unite them all in ont 
common history. This connexion first was made in thie 
third y^ar of die hundred and fortieth Olympiad, soon 
nftet the oonidusioil of the social war. From die' end of 
this- war^ therefor^ we shall include, as we have said, in 

A a2 
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one general history, all the events that followed; in- 
termixing them together in their proper place and order. 
Butt before that period, we shall treat of every one dis- 
tinctly; taking care, however, still to remiDd the reader 
which, among those transactions that are described in the 
preceding book, were coincident with the events which we 
are now going to relate. For thos the whole narration 
will be rendered easy and intelligible; and the importance 
also of the subjects will appear with more advantage, and 
will strike the mind with a greater force. 

The king, during the time of winter, which he passed in 
Macedon, levied troops with the greatest diligence; and 
made also the preparations that were necessary to secure 
his kingdom against the attempts of those barbarians who 
lived upon die borders of it. He afterwards went to 
bold a private conference withScerdilaidas. And having 
trusted himself boldly in his hands, and pressed him to 
join in the alliance, and become a confederate in the war, 
he prevailed without much difficulty; partly by .engaging 
to assist him in reducing certain places in Illyria, and 
partly also by enumerating all those subjects of complaint 
which it was no hard task to find against the ^tolians. 
For the wrongs and injuries that are committed by pablic 
states differ in no respect from those that are done, by 
private men, except only in their number and importance. 
It may also be remarked, that societies of thieves and 
robbers are usually broken by no other means than . be- 
cause the persons of whom they are composed fail to 
render justice to each other, and are false to tb^. own 
mutual engagements. And this it was that happened now 
to the ^tolians. They had promised to allot to Scer- 
dilaidas a certain part of all the plunder, if he would join 
his forces with them to invade Acbaia. But when this .was 
done, and they had sacked the city of Cynsetha, and car* 
ried away great numbers both of slaves and catde^ 
excluded him even from the smallest share in the 
of the booty. As his mind, therefore^ was already. fiUed 
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with a sense of this iojustice, no sooner bad Philip slightly 
mentioned the wrongs which he had received, than he 
entered readily into all that was proposed, and consented 
to join in the confederacy apon these conditions; that 
twenty talents should be paid to him every year; and that, 
on his part, he should arm thirty frigates, and carry on 
the war by sea against the iBtoiians. 

While the king was thus employed, the deputies that 
were sent to all the allies came first to Acarnania, and 
discharged their commission there. The Acarnanianst 
honest and ingenuous, confirmed immediately the decree, 
and declared war against the ^tolians without any hesi- 
tation or reserve. And yet of all the stateib of Greece this 
people might, most reasonably, have been excused, if they 
had sought pretences for delay ; had been slow in making 
any declaration of their sentiments ; and, in a word, had 
altogether feared to draw upon themselves the vengeance 
of their ne^hbours. For, as they were closely joined to 
the confines of the ^tolian territory. So their country 
likewise was <^n and defenceless, and an easy prey to 
every enemy. And, which was still of more considerable 
moment, the hatred also which they had shewn against 
the ^tolians, had involved them, not long before this 
time, in very great calamities. But men that are brave 
and generous will force all considerations to fall before 
their duty. And so strongly was this virtue rooted in the 
Acarnanians, that, though their state was extremely weak 
and feeble, they had scarcely in any times been known to 
swerve from the practice of it. In every conjuncture, 
therefore, that is dangerous and di£Bcult, an alliance with 
this people ought by no means to be slighted, but should 
rather be embraced with eagerness; since, among all the 
Greeks, there are none who have shewn a warmer love 
of liberty, or a more unalterable steadiness in all their 
conduct. 

The Epirots, on the contrary, when they had received 
the deputies, confirmed indeed the decree, but refused to 
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make any declaration of war against the .StoUana till 
Philip ihould have first declared it At the same tiflsa 
they assured the deputies that were then pfoent fraa 
JStolia, that they would still reoiain in peace. And thus 
they acted both a double and djahooouffaUe {Mrt. Ao 
cnbassjr was sent also to kiog Ptolemy^ to request him not 
to assist the j£toIians with any kind of supplies or 
for the war, in opposition to Philip and the allies. 

But the Messeniansj for whose sake chiefly the 
deraqr was formed, refused to bear any part in the 
unless the city of Phigalea, which stood upon the borders 
of their province^ should first be separated from the JElo* 
lian goyeroment. This resolution, to which the ephori of 
the Messeaians, Oenis, and Nicippns, with some others of 
the <digarchical leaders, had for(^ the people to oonscsrt, 
was, in my judgment, the most senseless and absurd that 
could be taken in the present ciicomstanccs. It is true, 
indeed, that the calamities of war are sadi as may well be 
dreaded ; but not in so great a degree as that, radier than 
engage in it, we should submit with tameoess to bewr 
every injury. For to what purpose do we so highly price 
an equality in government^ the liberty of speaking all oer 
sentiments, and the glorious name of freedom, if nothing i 
is to be preferred to peace ? Must we then approve of the 
conduct of the Thebans, who, in the dme of the wars 
against the Modes, winch threatened the destruction of all 
the states of Greece, separated themselves from the eoB^ 
mon danger^ and were led by their fears to embrace chose 
measures which proved afterwards so fatal to them? Or 
can we applaud the sentiments of th^r poet, Pindar, who, 
in flattery to the judgment of his country, advises all the 
citizens to place their only hopes «)f safety in repose, and 
to seek,as he expresses it, 

The radiant splendors of majestic Peace ? 

For these sentiments that appeared so plausible and spe- 
cious were found, in the event, to be not less pernicious 
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thftn diftboiioiirable* In a word, et no aoquisitioii it more 
to be efCeemed than peaoe^ when it leaves us in possession 
of our honour aod lawful rights ; so^ on the other hand, 
whenever it is joined with loss of freedonii or with infiunyt 
nothing can be more detestable or fiitaL 

Now the Messenians^ whose counsels all were governed 
by a fiictioo of a few, bad always been misled by motives 
which respected only the private interests of the oligarehy, 
and had courted peace wiUi much too great an earnestness, 
for though, in consequence oi this attention to their ease, 
they had escaped the storms that seemed to threaten them 
in many difficult conjunctures, yet on the other hand, 
while they persisted still unalterably in this conduct, the 
danger, whidi they ought chiefly to have dreaded, gained 
inaensibly so great strength against them, ihat their country 
was at last forced to struggle with the worst calamities^ 
which might, indeed, have all been obviated, if they had 
been careful only to pursue the measures that were oecea- 
aary, with regard to the people that were situated nearest 
to them, and who were the most powerful likewise of all 
the states of Peloponnesus, or rather of all Greece; I 
mean the Lacedaemonians and Arcadians: the former of 
vHiom bad shewn an implacable enmity against them, even 
from their first settlement in the country, without being 
able to provoke them to any generous eflR>rts of resent- 
ment ; while the latter guarded fill their interests with care^ 
and treated them with &vour and affection, which they 
neglected to. cherish or maintain. From hence it hap- 
pened, that while these two states were engaged in war, 
either against each other, or with any more distant ene- 
mies, the Messenians, favoured by the times, passed their 
Hves in full security and repose. But when the Lacedse- 
monians were at last wholly disencumbered from all other 
wars, and had leisure to employ their strength against 
them ; being then unable of themselves to resist an enemy 
whose foree was far superior to their own, and ^ having 
nq^eoted also to gain in time such firm and honest 
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friends, as might' have stood together wkb tbem alkder 
every danger, they were forced either to snbmit to the 
▼ery vilest i^rvitude, or' to abandon their habitatiofis and 
their eonntry,' together with their wives and children. 
And to this miserable alternative have they often been 
reduced; ev^n within the times that are not fiu' distant 
from thie present. For my own partf it is my earnest 
wish, that the agreement which now subsists among the 
states of Pelc^nncSius may still continae to acquire new 
strength ; - and that th^y may never want the advice, whidi 
I am going to oiler. But if the bonds of this confederacy 
should ever be again dissolved^ I am fully assured, that 
there is no other way by which the Mectenians and Arca- 
dians can hope long to remain in the possession of their 
country, than by embracing the sentiments of Epamitioifc- 
das, and maintaining still, in every conjuncture, the doaest 
unioii both of interests and counsels without dissimula- 
tion or resierve. It may add perhaps some weight to my 
opinion, if we consider what was in this respect the con- 
duct of these two states in ancient times. Now,':anioag 
many other things that might be mentioned, it is repoited 
by Cailistbenes, that the Messenians, in the time of Arhto* 
menes, erected a cdumn near the altar of Lyceean Jupiter, 
and inscribed upon it the following verses : 

At Uti turn Juitaoe letls the tyranCc dooniv 
Led bj the godi , MeneiiJa*« inJDr*d land 

Soon foond the tniter through bis dtrk dSiguiser 
Vato WM hi* hope, to ifaun HesvVf veDgeAil htodt 

Or YcU hi*, peri'fj from Jove*8 pierdag eyes. 
All hail, the aov 'reign king ! the Lord of fate ! 
Ever propitious prove, and bless Arcadia's state. 

From this inscription, in which they, thus implore the 
gods to protect Arcadia, we may judge tbat.tbe Mwwmaos 
were willing ta acknowledge, that they regarded this pro- 
vince as their second country, after they had Igat.tfafeir own* 
And indeed they had good reason «o te^regard it^. For 
when they were driven from their countiy, in the time of 
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those ^waiMi in which cfaey were engaged under the eoadaci 

of AriBtooaenes, the Arcadians not only yielded to them 

the protection of their state, and admitted them to the 

rights of citizens, but gave their daughters also, by a 

public decree, to the young Messeniaos that were of age to 

marry. And having made enquiry likewise into the guik 

of their own king Aristocrates, who had basely deserted 

the Messenians in the combat that was called the Battle of 

the Trenches, they destroyed the traitor, and extirpated 

also ail his race. But without looking back to an age so 

£ur removed, that which happened about the time in which 

M^;alopolis and Messene began to be inhabit^, may serve 

fully to confirm the point which I am labouring to esta- 

Ubh. After the battle of Mantinea, in which the death of 

Upaminondas left the victory doubtfufl, the Lacedannonians 

employed all their efforts to exclude the people of Messenia 

from the general treaty; having flattered themselves with 

secret hopes, that thqr should soon become the masters of 

that province. But the Megalopolitans, with all the states 

that were confederates with the Arcadians, supported the 

Messenians with so much steadiness and zea], that they 

werp received by the allies, and included in the peace; 

while the Lacedaemonians alone, of all the Greeks, were 

themselves excluded from it. This then may be sufficient 

to shew the truth of all that I have now advanced. And 

from hence the Messenians and Arcadians may be taught 

to remember always the misfortunes that have been brought 

. upon . thdir country by the Lacedaemonians, in former 

times; and to remain so firmly. joined together in the 

bonds of mutual confidence and friendship, that they never 

/ may be moved, either by the dread of an enemy, or by any 

I unreasonable . love of peace, to desert each other in the 

I time of danger.. But we shall now return from. this di** 

gression. . . 

• The Lacedeemonians acted, upon this occasion, in a 
manner not unsuitable, to their usual .conduct; for they 
dismissed the deputies, that were sent to them from the 
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•Uiei^ wilhtouC any antww. Such w^s the oongeqiMDce of 
tkeik* kte wicked «nd absurd prooeedingB; which had iiK 
▼otved them in io great doubt and diflSculty, that they 
knew not to what measores they ought now to have re* 
ooone. So tme it it, that rash and detpente profeott 
aoil frequently rednce men in the end to an utter ioca* 
paeity either to think or act. 

Bot not long afterwaidsf when new ephori were elected 
in the city, the faction that had been the cause of the late 
disorders, and of the sUwgfater that was then coaimiftadj 
sent to the ^tolians, sod desired that some person migfat 
be deputed to them in the name c^ the republic. The 
iEtolians consented readily to this request. And when 
their deputy, who was named Madiatas, arrived soon after- 
wards at LaoedsBitiony the men, by whose advice be had 
been sent, pressed the ephori^ tliat he might be allowed to 
speak in an assembly of the people* They demanded 
likewise, that some kings should be elected without d^lay^ 
as the laws required ; and the empire of the Heraclidse no 
longer lie dissolved. The ephori, who were in every point 
displeased with the proceeding, but were too weak to resist 
the violence of those that drove it on ; and who appro* 
bended aho^ thst, in case they should refuse to comply with 
these demands, the young man might be engaged in some 
attempt against them ; consented to allow an assembly of 
the people to Machatas : bot with regard to the projkwal 
for restoring kingly government, they said, that they would 
deliberate together concerning it at some future time. 

When the people were assembled, Machatas pressed 
them, in a long discourse, to join their arms with the 
iBtoliftns. He boldly charged the Macedonians with many 
accusations that were vain and groundless: and on the 
other hand, bestowed such praises on his own republic, as 
were not less absurd than false. As soon as he had oidedy 
the debates that followed were long and vehement. For 
some supporting all that had been urged in ftmrnr of the 
iBloUens, advised the assembly to accept the allianee that 
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offived; mUU others laboaced, not Jaw waimlj, lo 
dUsanade it. A&cr some time ho^rwer, when the oldest 
men fsoie apto speid^ and raninded the people, on Ae one 
hand, jo£ 'the SMDy h^oum iluBJt bed been heaped npom 
cfaem by Antigonns end the Maoedoiuana, end en 41m 
other hend, -ncounted mil the jnjories which they had t»- 
ccived from Timaut and Charizenus; ^rfien the iEtoIiana 
with a numerous amvy wasted all tbeir^oemitry, led thetr 
people into slavery^ and even attempted to take Sparta by 
9urpiise and force, haraig brought bade the esiles to assiat 
in the design; the whole assembly was at once prevailed 
on to embrace the sentiments that were most eontrary to 
the iEtolians, and to remain firm in their alliance wMi 
the Maeedoaians and with Philip* Machataa therefore 
returned back again to his country, without having cb« 
tained the-^d of his commission. 

Bat those who had been the authors of (he fimnw 
tumuli, resolTcd that things should not long remain in dieir 
prasent state. Having gained therefore some of die young 
men of the city to their party, they formed a second at« 
tempt, which was indeed most horrible and impious. 
These was a certain sacri6ce, of old iaetitudon in the 
cseuntry, in honour of Minerva; at whidi the custom was, 
that all the youth of the city should appear in amis, and 
walk in procession to the temple; while the ephori stood 
waiting round the shrine^ ready to perform the sacred 
offices. At the time then of this solemn festival, some of 
the young men that were armed to attend the ceremony, 
fell suddenly upon the magistrates, as they were busied in 
the sacrifice, and slew them. Yet such was the sanctity of 
this temple, that it had afforded always an inviolable refuge 
even to men that were condemned to die. But so little 
was it now respected by these daring and inhuman wretches, 
that -they made no scruple to pollute the venerable place 
with the blood of all the ephori; and to kill them even at 
the very tdtar, and round the sacred table of the goddess. 
Afterwards, that they might fully accomplish all their pur* 
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poM^ Umj killed also GyridtB, with otben of the o l de tf 
men. And baring forced the rest, that were averse to 
their designs, to retire firom the ci^ they chose new aphori 
from their own &ction, and immediately eoocluded an atti- 
anoe. with the wSlolians* The cause of all this Tioleaes 
was partly their haired of the AcbsBans ; partly their is- 
gratilnde towards the Macedonians ; and in part, likewiasj 
their senseless disregard of all mankind. To wliic^ wc^' 
fluty also add, what indeed was of the greatest weight, Ae 
aflEbotion which they still retained fi>r Cleomeoe^ aod the 
constant erpectation which they cherished, that thia prioee 
would return to them again in safety. Thus it is that men 
who are acquainted with the arts of life, and whose man- 
ners are gentle and engaging, not only win the esteeio and 
aftction of mankind when they are presoit with them, 
but even in the time of long and distant absence, leave 
behind them such strong sparks of inclinatioa and dedre, 
as are not easily extinguished* For not to mention other 
circumstances, during three whole years which now had 
passed since Cleomenes was forced to desert his kingdom, 
the Lacedaemonians, though in other points their stale was 
still administered according to the ancient laws, had shewn 
not even the least desire to appoint other kings. But no 
sooner had the news of his death arrived at Sparta, than 
both the people and the ephori resolved that some should 
be elected without delay. The ephori, therefore, who 
belonged, as we have said, to the fiiction that had caused 
the late disorders, and concluded an alliance with the 
^tolians, made choice of one who had a dear and uncon- 
tested right to bear the.o£Sce. This was Agesipolis, who 
had not yet arrived indeed at perfect age^ but was the son 
of Agesipolis, whose father Cleombrotos, when Leonidas 
was driven from Sparta^ bad succeeded to the kingdom, as 
being the next in blood to that piinca At the sam« time 
they named, as tutor, to the king, Cleomenes, who was the 
son also of Cleombrotus, and brother of Agesqiolis* .But 
with regard to the other royal bouse^ though there were 
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now two sons remftiniiig from a daughter of Hippmnedon^ 
by Archidamiu the son of Eudamidas; and though Hip- 
ponedon himself was still alive, who was the son of Agesi- 
laus, and grandson of Eadamidas; and tbongh there, were 
Boany others also, that were allied in a more remote degree 
to the branches of this family ; yet all their claims were 
clisregardedy and Lycnrgus was advanced to be the. other 
king; among whose ancestors there was none that ever, had 
possessed the regal dignity. But by giving, only a single 
talent to each of the ephori, he became at once a descend- 
ant from the race of Hercules, and a king of Sparta. So 
easy ofientimies is the purchase even of the greatest ho^ 
nours. But from hence it happened, that not their chil- 
dren or remote posterity, but themselves who had made 
the choice, were the first that felt the punishment that was 
doe to their imprudence. 

Machatas, bdng informed of all that had been done in 
Sparta, returned back again to that city, and pressed the 
epfaori and the kings to begin the war without delay against 
the Acbaeans. He represented . to them, that this was the 
only measure by which they could hope efiectudly to break 
all contention, and defeat the attempts of those whp, both 
in Lacedaemon and in ^Stolia likewise, were still labouring 
to obstruct the alliance. And having thus, without great 
difficulty, accomplished his design, .and engaged these 
foolish magistrates to approve of all that was proposed, he 
went back again to his own country. Lycurgus then drew 
together a body of troops ; .and having added to them also 
some, of tlie forces of the city, he fell suddenly upon the 
Argian territory, before the people,- who were persuaded 
that the peace still subsisted, had taken any measures for 
their security or defence. . He made himself master, there- 
fore, in, the very first assault, of Polichna, Prasiae, Leucse, 
and Cyphanta. He endeavoured also to take by storm 
Glympes and Zarax, but was repulsed in the attempt. 
A&er these exploits, the Lacedaemonians made public pro- 
clamation of the war. The Eleans also were prevailed on 
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by MtebatU) vAio repeated e» tbem ifae satne diieoarie 
which be had made at Laeedamott* to tarn their srms 
against the Achanms. And thus the ^Stolians, finding 
that all things had conspired' with their designs, entered 
upon the war with alacrity and confldenoe; while the 
Acfaseans, on the contrary, were dejected and distressed* 
For I^ilip, upon whom their chief strength and hopes 
were founded, had not yet completed all his preparacions* 
The Epirots still formed pretences for delay ; the Mease- 
nians remained inactive; and, lastly, the iEtolians, being 
thus favoured by the senseless conduct of the Lacedaamo* 
nians and Eleans, had already, as it were, inclosed tbem 
upon every side widi war. 

The praetorsbip of Aratus was just now ready to expire, 
and his son Aratus was appointed to succeed him. The 
^tolian praetor, Scopas, had perfbrmed about half tiie 
course of his administration. For the .ffiltolians were ac- 
customed to elect their magistrates immediately after the 
time of the autumnal equinox ; and the Achaeans at the 
rising of the Pleiades. As soon then as the younger Aratas 
had entered upon the duties of his a&ce^ the spring being 
now advanced, all things every where began at once to 
hasten into action. For it was now that Annibal was pre* 
paring to besiege Saguntum, and that the Romans sent an 
army into IU3rria, to chastise Demetrius; that Antiocbns, 
having gdned possession, by the treachery of Theodotns, 
of Tyre and Ptolemais, resolved to usurp the sovereignty of 
Ccele-Syria ; and that Ptolemy, on the other hand, drew 
together all his forces to oppose him. At the same time 
Lycurgns, following in his conduct the example of Cleo- 
menes, laid siege to Athenaeum in the Megalopolitan 
territory. The Achaeans collected a numerous body of 
mercenary troops, both infantry and cavalry, to secnre 
their country firom the war that was ready to surround 
them; and Philip also began his march from Maoedon, 
at the head of ten thousand Macedonians heavy-armed, 
five thousand Peltastae, and eight hundred horse. And 
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lastly, while all these great and imfmrUni armamants ware 
thus readj to be carried into action, the Rbodiaiis Ukewiao 
began their war upon the people of Bjzanliaiii^ from tha 
causes which I am now going to relate. 



CHAR V. 

[Byzantium^ or all the cities in the world, is the most 
happy in its situation with respect to the sea ; being not 
only secure on that side from "all enemies, but possessed 
also of the means of obtaining every kind of necessaries in 
the greatest plenty. But with respect to the land, there is 
acarcely any place that has so little claim to these advan- 
tages. With regard to the sea, the Byzantines, standing 
close upon the entrance of the Pontus, command so abso* 
lately all that passage, that it is not possible for any 
merchant to sail through it, or return, without their per* 
mission; and from hence they are the masters of all those 
conmiodities which are drawn in various* kinds from the 
oounlries that lie round this sea, to satisfy the wants or the 
csoDveniences of other men. For among the things thai 
^ are necessary for use^ they supply; the Greeks with leather, 
. and with great numbers of very serviceable slaves. And 
\ with regard to those that are esteemed conveniences^ they 
, send honey and wax, with all kinds of seasoned and salted 
meats; taking from us in exchange our own superfluous 
commodities; oil, and every sort of wine. They some* 
times also fiumish us with corn, and sometimes receive it 
' from us, as the wants of either may require. Now it is 
^ certain that the Greeks must either be excluded wholly 
from this commerce^ or be deprived at least of all its chief 
advantages, if ever the Byzantines should engage in any ill 
designs against them, and be joined in friendship with the 
barbarous people of Gblatia, or rather with thos6 of 
Thmce; or even indeed if they should ever be disposed to 
leave the country. For as well by reason of the extreme 
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narrowness of the passage, as from the numbers also of 
those barbarians that are settled round it, we never should 
be able to gain an entrance through it into the Pontus. 
Though the Byzantines, therefore, are themselves possessed 
of the first and best advantages of this happy situation, 
ivhich enables them to make both an easy and a profitable 
exchange of their superfluous commodities, and to procure 
in return^ without pain or danger, whatever their own 
lands fail to furnish ; yet since, through their means 
chiefly, other countries also are enabled, as we have said^ 
to obtain many things that are of the greatest use; it 
seems reasonable that they should be regarded always by 
the Greeks as common . bene&ctors, and receive not only 
favour and acknowledgments, but assistance likewise to 
repel all attempts that may be made against them by their 
barbarous neighbours. 

. But as this city is placed a little beyond the limits. of 
those countries which are most usually frequented by us; 
and because the nature and peculiar excellence of its 
situation have hitherto, upon that account, remcdned almost 
miknown; it may, perhaps, be useful to explain at large 
the causes to which it is indebted for those great advantages 
which It enjoys. For since all men are not able to obtain 
the opportunity which is first to be desired, of viewing with 
their eyes the things that are singular and .worthy of their 
observation in any distant country, I could wish, however, 
that at least they might be taught to gain some right, con- 
ception .of them, and «ven to form such an image of them 
in their minds as should bear a near resemblance to the 
truth. 

That then which is called the Pontus, contains in its 
circumference almost twenty^two thousand stadia. It has 
two mouths, diametrically opposite to each other; one^ 
which opens into the Propontts; and the other on the side 
of the Palua Maeotis, whose circumference includes .about 
eight thousand stadia. These beds receive the. waters of 
many large rivers, which flow into them from Asia;. and 
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of uther^ likewise, more in number, and more considerable 
in their size, that come from Europe. The Mseotis, being 
filled by these, discharges them again, through the mouth 
last mentioned, into the Pontus, and from thence they still 
pass forwards through the other mouth into th^ Propontis. 
The mouth on the side of the Maeotis is called the 
Cimmerian Bosphonis. It contains about sixty stadia in 
length, and about thirty in its breadth; and is, in every 
part, of a very inconsiderable depth. The mouth of the 
Pontus, on the opposite sidef, is called the Thracian Bos- 
phorus: and includes in length a hundred and twenty 
stadia; but the breadth of it is unequal. This mouth, 
beginning on the side of the Propontis, at that space which 
lies between Chaloedon and Byzantium, whose breadth is 
about fourteen stadia, from thence extends towards the 
Pontus, and is ended at a place called Hieron ; in which 
Jason, at his return from Colchis^ is said first to have 
ofiered sacrifice to the twelve gods. This place, though it 
be situated in Asia, is not far removed from Europe ; being 
distant about twelve stadia only from the temple of 
Sarapis, which stands opposite to it upon the coast of 
Thrace. 

There are two causes^ to which it must be ascribed, 
thKt the Mfleotis and the Pontus discharge their waters in 
continual flow from their respective beds. The first, 
which is obvious and clear to all, is, that when many rivers 
fall into a bed, whose limits are fixed and circumscribed, if 
no opening should be found through which they may be* 
again discharged, the waters, as they ate more and more 
increased, must still rise to a greater height, till at last, they 
overflow their bounds, and run to fill a larger space, than 
that into which they were at first received; but, on the 
other hand, if there be any free and open passage through 
which they may be allowed to flow, then all that is 
superfluous and redundant will, of necessity, be discharged 
that way. The other cause is, the great quantity of earth 
and various matter which the rivers bring down with 
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them after heavy rains. For firon heooe large banks 
are formed^ which preM and devate the waters^ and force 
ibem hi like maoDer to direct their coorae forwards through 
the months that are open to receive them. And aa these 
banks are formed conUnuallyi and the rivers also conthme 
still to enter, in regnlar and constant flow, the efflnx of the 
waters must be constant likewise, without any stop or^in* 
termission. 

These then are the true causes, from whence the araters 
of the Pontnt are continnally flowing from their beds: 
causes, not derived from the report of merchants; bnt 
fiaiinded upon fact and nature : which afford indeed^ in all 
enquiries, the surest and the most convincing evidence. 
Bat since we have advanced so far in this digresaioni 
instead of being satisfied with that has^ negligence, with 
which those who hitherto have treated of these subjects 
must almost all be charged, let us endeavour rather not 
only to describe with accuracy the effects that are pro- 
duced, but to add such a demonstration also of the canses 
from whence they severally arise, as may leave nothing 
doubtful or obscure. For in the present times, in which all 
parts of the earth are become accessible either by land or 
sea, we ought by no means to have recourse, in things that 
are unknown, to the fabulous reports of poets and mytho* 
legists, and thus vainly labour to establish dark and dis- 
putable points, by a kind of testunony, which, as Heraclitus 
has remarked, deserves no credit; but should be careful 
rather to rest the whole authority of that which we relate 
upon such fkcts alone as are drawn fh)m the actual view 
and real knowledge of the places, which we at any time 
may take occasion to describe. 

I say then, that both the Palus Mceotis and the Pontus 
have^ for a long time past, received continually great quan- 
titiea of earth and matter, which are stOl heaped together; 
and by which, in the course of time, their beds must be 
entirely filled : unless some change should happen in the 
places, or the rivers cense to bring jown these impediments. 
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For sinee time is infinite; but the limits of these beds 
circumscribed and fixed ; it is manifest^ that any such ac- 
cessioni how small soever, if it be constant only and never 
discontinued, must in the end be sufficient for this purpose. 
Nor is it possible indeed that it should ever happen other- 
wise in nature, but that when any thing, which itself is 
finite, continues still, in the course of infinite succession, to 
receive any new supply, or to suffer any constant diminu- 
tion, it must in the end arrive at its fullest possible 
increase, or, on the other hand, be wasted and destroyed ; 
«ven though the addition, or the loss, should be made by 
the least conceivable degrees. But since it is not any small 
and inconsiderable portion, but| on the contrary, a very 
^eat quantity of matter, that is poured continually into 
these two bed^, the consequence, of which we are speaking,* 
must be considered, not as a remote event, but rather as 
one that is likely very soon to happen. I might almost ,say 
that it has already happened. For the Miaeotis is indeed 
so nearly filled, that in most parts of it the water scarcely 
•zoeeds the depth of fifteen or of twenty feet ; so that large 
vessels cannot pass securely through it without a pilot. 
We may also add, that the Mseotis, as all writers have 
declared, was anciently a sea, and flowed intermingled with 
the Pontus: whereas at this time it is known to be a sweet 
and stagnant lake ; the waters of the Pontus being still 
forced backwards, and excluded from it, by the banks of 
sand ; while the rivers continue still to enter, and possess 
all the space. 

The same event must happen likewise in the Pontus. 
And indeed this also has in part already happened : though 
by reason of the largeness of the bed, there are fbw that 
have yet perceived it. But a slight degree of attention vrilt 
even now ctearly shew the truth of thia opinion. For the 
later, which flows from Europe, and discharges itself into 
tlie Pontus by many mouths, has already, with the sand 
and other matter which it brings down with it, formed a 
bank vrhich is called by the seamen Stethe, of almost a 
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thousand stadia in its length, and at the distance of one 
day's course from land ; against which the Yessels that pass 
through the Pootus, as they are sailing in mid-sea, olteii 
strike unwarily in the night. The cause to which it must 
be ascribed, diat this bank, instead of being settled near 
the shore, is pushed forward to so great a distance from it, 
is plainly this which follows. As long as the rivers retain 
so mUch'of their impetuosity and force, as is sufficient to 
surmount the resistance of the sea, and to make it yield its 
place^ so long likewise the sand, and every thing besidea that 
is brought down with them, must still be driven forwards, 
and not suffered either to stop or to subside. But when the 
violence and rapidity of the current are once checked and 
broken by the depth and quantity of the opposing waters, 
then the heavy earth, which before was wafted in the 
stream, is by its own nature sunk towards the bottom, and 
settled there. And from hence it happens, that those 
banks of sand, which are formed by large and rapid rivers, 
are thrown together either at a distance from the shore^ or 
in some deep water near it: while those, on the contrary^ 
that are brought down by small and gentle streams, lie 
close to the very entrance of the mouths, firom whence they 
are discharged. This remark may be confirmed, by that 
which is known to happen after the fall of strong and 
violent rains. For at those times, even the smallest rivers, 
having been once enabled to surmount the resistance of the 
waters at their entrance, force their way far into the sea, 
and still drive the sands before them, to a greater or more 
moderate distance, in proportion to their respective strength 
and force. 

With regard to that which we have affirmed, of the siae* 
and vast extent of that bank which was just now mentioned, 
as well as of the great qusiotities in general both of stones, 
of wood, and of earths which are conveyed continually inta 
the Pontus by these rivers, there is no man surely so weak 
in judgment, as to entertain any kind of doubt concerning 
the possibility of the facts. For we see that torrents, even 
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not the ihbtt considerable in str^ength or violence, open 
deep trendies for their passage, and force their way even 
through the midst of mountains, carrying with them ever^ 
kind of matter, earth, and stones; and so covering and 
fidliirg up the countries over which they pass, that' they are 
scarcely known to be the same, having assumed a fiice fiir 
different from their own. It clinnot therefore be t)iought 
incredible or strange, that rivers of the largest size, and 
which also flow continually, should produce the efiects 
wbich we* have above described ; and roll together such vast 
quantities of matter, as must in the end entirely fill the 
Pontns. For I speak not of it as an event that is barely 
probable, but as of one that cannot fail to happen ; of which 
this circumstance may also serve as a kind of antecedent 
proof. As much as the waters of the Maedtis are noW 
sweeter than the Pontus, so much sweeter also is the latter 
than the waters of our sea. Now from hence we may con- 
clude^ that when the time, in which the Mceotis was com- 
pletely filled, and that which may be requisite for filling up 
the Pontus, shall stand in the same proportion to each other 
as the difierent greatness of their respective beds, th^ latter 
fikewise will then become a fresh and standing lake, as the 
former is now known to be. But this indeed will happen so 
much sooner also in the Pontus, as the rivers which it re- 
ceives are more in number than those that fall into the 
Maeotis, and of larger size. 

This then may be suiBcient to satisfy the doubts of those, 
who are unwilling to believe, that the Pontus is now con- 
tinually receiving a large increase of matter within its bed ; 
and that in the course of time it must be entirely filled, and 
this great sea become a lake and stagnant marsh. From 
these reflections we may also learn to be secure against all 
the monstrous fictions, and lying wondc^ which usually 
are reported to us by those that sail upon the sea; and no 
longer be compelled through ignorance to swallow greedily 
like children every senseless tale: but having now some 
traces of the truth impressed upon our minds, may be able 
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Co form always some certain judgroent, by wliich we may 
dUlinguiBh &ct from fisilaehood* We now return again to 
describe ibe aiuialion of Bysantiain, firom wheooe we made 
tUf digrenion* 

The 8tsait» which joins the Pootus witli the Propositis, 

Cflptains in length a hundred and twenty etadia, as we Imae 

already mentioned. The extreme limits of it aic, •n Aeosie 

aide towards the Pontus, a place caUed Hieron; and on 

fhe other, towaids the Propontis, that space that lies b»> 

iween ByzanCinm and Chaloedon. Between these two 

boundaries there is a promontory, called Hermseum, wliach 

advances far ioto the sea. It stands on the side of Enrope^ 

in the most narrow part of all the Strait: for the dialaiice 

of it from the coast of Asia does not exceed fiye stadia. It 

was in this place that Darins is reported to have laid a 

bridge across the sea, in his expedition against the Scy* 

thians. Now the water, coming from the Pontus, at &ntt 

flows on in the same uniform and unbroken course, because 

the coast on either mde is smooth and equaL But as it 

i^pproaches near Hermseum, being now inclosed, ae we 

have said, in the most narrow part of all the stiett» and 

driven with Yiolence against this promontory, it issuddeniy 

struck backy and forced over to the o[^^te shore of Asia. 

From thence it again returns to the skie of Europe and 

breaks against the Hestissan promontories. Fmm these 

again, it is once more hurried back to Aiua» to the plaoe 

called Bos; where lo is fiibled by tl)e poets to have first 

touched the land^ when she passed this strait. And lastly, 

falling back again from Bos, it directs its conne towards 

Byzantium; and there breaking into eddies, a smaH part of 

it winds.itself into a pool which is called the Horn; while 

the cest, and greater part, flows away towaids Cbalcedoo, 

upon the opposite shore, which however it in vain attempts 

to reach. For as the.atrait is in ibis fiart of a greater 

breadth, and bocaose the strength also of the eurDeat has 

already been so often broken, it is now no longer aUe to 

floiv, and to return in short and sharp angles as befinv ; 
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l>nt fiiHing away obliquely from Chalcedon, takes itB coune 
fiMTiraffds along tbe middle of the Strait. 

Nov fiom bence it happeop, tbat Bya^ntiom, id point 

of ailoalion, possesses great aidTaxitag^i of which Cbalce- 

doo is etitiidy destitote: Ihoisgjby when w« only take a 

ffkfw of these tivo cities^ they appear to be ia this respect 

oUke and equal. Bat tba triith isi^ thsft a vessel sailu^ 

towards Chaloedon, cannot gain the port without the 

greatest difficult; while on the other hand, the cument 

kaetf <wi]t weft n% eren whether wie w31 or not* into the 

harbour of ^zantinm. 7or tboe when any vessels at- 

tempt to pass from Chalcedon to Byzantium, as the current 

will ttot sttflfer them to cross the strait in a direct and €90^ 

Untj they first steer obUqaely towards Bos and Chryso^ 

pelis; which last city was in fiMmeir times possessed by the 

Athenians, whc^ by the advice of Aldbiades, first exacted 

thare a certam unpost firom all vessels that sailed into the 

Ppntus ; and fran thence, committing themselves at onoe 

to the current of the water, th^ are conveyed without any 

pain or difficulty to Byzantium. Nor is the navigation 

less favonrable and commodious on the other side also of 

the city. For whether we are sailing from the Hellespont 

towards Byzaniinm before a southern wind, by taking our 

ronte along the shore of Europe, we perform the voyage 

with -ease; or whedier^ on the contrary, wa mt earriad by 

a i^^rthern gale from Byzantiiim towards the Hellespont* 

keeping still oiir course along the same coast of Eurc^M^ 

we enter without any danger the strait of the Propontis, 

between fiestus and Abydus ; and may also return again 

with aa&ty, in lihe same manner as before. But the people 

of Chaloolon are so far frmn being possessed of these ad- 

vanlagest that, on the oontrary, Ihey can never ateer their 

oauree idong their own pcoper coast, because the shore Is 

fttUof bqrs and promontorieB, and the land of Cyzicus espe* 

tisUy vnns fiur out into the sea. In sailing therefore from 

the HaUflspDint towarck Ohalcedon, they are fcrced to keep 

dese along the shoDe of Europe, till they arrtvn very near 
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Byzantium : and from tbence they first turn away, and di- 
rect their course across the strait, to gain their own bar* 
hour ; which is indeed no easy task, by reason of the cur- 
rents which have before been mentioned. And thos again, 
when they design to sail from Chalcedon to the Hellespont, 
taking still their course along the shore of Europe, they 
are at no time able to steer directly over from their own 
port to the coast of Thrace : since, besides the current that 
obstructs their passage^ they are also forced to struggle 
against those winds, which alike are contrary to the course 
that they wpald wish to take. For either they are driven 
bv the south too far towards the Pontus; or, on the other 
hand, are turned from the direction of their route by the 
northern wind, which blows against them from that sea. 
Nor is it possible to sail from Chalcedon to Bysantinm, or 
to return back again from the coast of Thrace, without 
being met by the one or other of these winds. Such then, 
as we have now remarked, are the advantages which the 
Byzantines derive from the situation of their city, with 
respect to the sea. We shall next consider also the dis- 
advantages to which the same situation has exposed them, 
on the side towards the land. 

As their country then is every way surrounded and in* 
closed, even from the Pontus to the .^Sgean Sea, by the 
barbarous tribes of Thrace, they are from thence involved 
in a very difficult as wdl as constant war. Nor is it pos- 
sible, by any force which they can raise, that they should 
ever free themselves entirely from these enemies. For 
when they have conquered one, three other states, more 
powerful than the first, stand ready to invade their country. 
And even though they should submit to enter into treaties^ 
and pay heavy tributes, they still are left in the same con- 
dition as before. For the concessions, that are made to 
any single power, never fail to raise against them many 
enemies in the room of one. Thus are they worn and 
wasted by a war, from which th^ never can get firee: and 
which, on the other hand, they are scarcely able to sustain. 
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For what danger is so close and pressing, as a faithlesa 
neighbour? or what war more terrible, than that which 
is practi^ by barbarians? From hence it happens, that 
this people, besides that they are doomed to straggle against 
those calamities which are the usual consequence of war, 
are also exposed continually to that kind of torment, 
which Tantalus, among the poets, is feigned to su£Per. 
For when they have employed great pains to cultivate 
their lands, which are by nature also very fertile, and the 
rich fruits stand ready to repay their labours ; on a sudden 
these barbarians, pouring down upon the country, destroy 
one part, and carry away the rest: and only leave to the 
Byzantmes, after all their cost and toil, the pain of behold- 
ing their best harvests wasted; while their beauty also 
adds an aggravation to the grief, and renders the sense of 
their calamity more sharp and unsupportable. 

The Byzantines however, amidst all the distress of these 
wars, the very continuance of which had rendered them 
perhaps in some degree more easy to be borne, never 
changed their conduct with respect to the states of Greece. 
But afterwards, when the Gauls, that were led by Comon* 
torius, arrived also in their country, and began to turn 
their arms against them, they were then reduced at once 
to very great extremities. These Gauls were a part of 
that numerous army, which had left their native seats un- 
der the command of Brennus. But having happily 
escaped the general slaughter that was made of their com- 
panions in the neighbourhood of Delphi, and arriving 
near the Hellespont, they were so much charmed with the 
beauty of the country that lay round Byzantium, that they 
resolved to settle there, and not pass over into Asia. And 
having in a short time subdueid the neighbouring inhabit* 
ants of Thrace, and fixed their seat of government at 
Tyle, they seemed to threaten Byzantium with, the last 
destruction. The Byzantines therefore, in the first incur* 
sions that were made by Comon torius upon, their country, 
paid sometimes three and five thousand, and sometimes 
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xmn ten tfaoDsand piecot of Kol^ to^save tbdr landt bom 
iMiag plimdeFed. Aod afterward^ tbey submitted to piy 
A yearlj tribtilt of £>ar»ooint taleoti ; whicb was continMd 
40 tbe tiiae of Cavanuy who was the last of all their kii^ 
For the Gauk ivere ihoo conquered by the Thmciaiie is 
their turn, and tbe Whole raee estirpated* 

During this tieae^ tbe Byzantinef» unable to aui^xM the 
4>ttrdeo of tbsse heavy tributes, ioiplored aenstanoe froai 
4htf atales of Graeoe.^ And when the greater part of iheie 
entirely alighted their aoUeHations, they were forced «t hiet, 
through mere necessity, to exact a certain impoat froas all 
vessels that saUed into the Pontus. But the mendianii^ 
Jiegiooiag soon to feel the loss and iaconveoieDce that mate 
to them 'from this proceeding, excbnmed aloud i^inst ike 
injusiioe of it, and all jomed to blssne the Rhodiana fiir 
permitting it : for these were at that time tbe most power- 
fiil pe<^le i^oa the sea. From heooe arose the war, which 
we are now going to ^ascribe. For the Rhodians, being 
eEXfiited partly by their own particular loss, and partly by 
the wrong which Am nioghbours were forced also to ana- 
tain, having secoied to thenuelvfa the assistance of Amr 
•Hies, sent ombsssadora to ByzaoCtuet, and demanded that 
this impost iriiould be abolisbed. But the Bynotines paid 
no v^gard to the demand : but, on the contrary, adheiwd to 
the opinion of Hecatondorus aod Olympiodmns, who were 
then the first in tbe administration of die dty ; «sd who 
maintained, in a public conference with the amhaasadoe^ 
ihat whst they had done was jnst and s-easonable. The 
ambassadors were forced therefom to return, widuat 
having obtained the end of their commission: and the 
BJbodians immediately declared war against the Bycantinefc 
Tbey seat some deputisa also to king Prusias, whom they 
Imew to be inflamed by an ^d resentment against the peo» 
fde of Byeaodum ; and presaed hfm tx> join his forces iridi 
them in tbe war. Tbe Byaantiaes made an their pan ell 
tbe necessary prqKirations; and sent to demand aesistaDce 
tito from Atbihls mid Achonis* The fint t^ Acse was 
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.li^artUy idUponed to Mippox% thw \tiX9ve$toi but because 

il« was now confined wkhin line UmUs^f bis^wn h^adit^iy 

^UiigdaiD bf th« viotoriw of AcbcMis^ his p0mer yf$a ssiaU 

.aiid:iiuioii«iderftbl& But Achom^ who mm Mt tbiff tuawe 

JV^l9t^ ^of ib^ coonuies tb^t (verie o.q this ^ide of opouat 

TfiAftt«, 0nd wbo lately bad nasiimed tbe rogfil Mtli^ pro- 

jBiisiffd U> aMJflt tbem with nUiiisibfass; ptnd by thW assur- 

anoc^^triwJc Bosniall terror into Fru$ia« aind tbe RhodiiuK, 

wbilo pn the oiher band be raised ihe courage of tbe B|^ 

S(an(iiie% and filled tkcm wiib the iairest expectatii^nB of 

jsnoceas. 

^This prince Acbseus waa Qeady allied in blood U> Anti«- 

oehuai who at tUs linie reigned in %ria: and bad gained 

for himself the aoveneignty cf all those cpuntr}eS:that;Wtfe 

joat now mentionedf in .|fa0 S^iloming. manner* 

When Seleucui^ the &ther of Antiochu^, was dead* and 
,tbe kingdom bad devpUed upon the eldest of bis aeos^HiKfao 
was also called Seiencas, Aohanis beii^g allied, as we^ve 
saidy to the ne^yal houses attended the yoang. king in. the 
;e4S|)edilion which be :inade iota die f>rovuices on this side 
<of monnt Tauroa » abont two years befpre the times of 
which we are speaking. For scarcely waa be seated Upcai 
4be. throne, which be received the newsi that Attains had 
possessed liifuself by force of all this country • He resolved 
iharefore to attempt without delay recover, again bis 
Internal rights. But when he had passed the mountains 
with a numerous army, he was there treacherously killed 
'by Nicaoor, and a certain OauJ whose name waa Apatnrins. 
Aobssua, having, as his duty then required, reveiigBd this 
marder by the death of both the traitom, and Caktn upon 
bimastf the -coanroand of all the forces, with the entire 
jadministration of the war, diqpl^ed ao much tme great>- 
ness, as well aa wisdom, in bis conduct, ihat, Aough aU 
cireamstanees highly favoured him, and the troops tbem<- 
selvas conspired together with the times to place ibe dia- 
dem upon his head, he persisted to refuse that bonow ; nfld 
feserved the OMintry for Afitioohast the jroangest of the 
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at kwt aeeotnpliflbed all iheif purpfosfe. They satr tlat 
this gretit oonfidence, wfaich the Byzantines had aastimed^ 
was founded only on the succours which they expected 
from Achfietts. They knew likewise, that AndromachnSf 
the fiither of this prince, had for some tikne been detained 
a prisoner at Alexandria, and that Achieas was rerj 
anxioas for bis safety. They formed therefore the design' 
of sending an embassy to Ptolemy, to desire that Andro- 
machus might be released. They had indeed before Has 
time slightly urged the same request. But now they pressed 
it with the greatest earnestness; imagining, that when 
Acharas should be indebted to them for a service so con- 
stdenAIe, he must be forced in gratitude to consent to 
every thing that they should afterwards demand. When 
the ambassadors arrived, they found that Ptolemy was 
willing still to detain Andromachus, from whom he ex- 
pected to draw great advantage, in the conjunctures that 
were likely to arise. For some disputes were now sub- 
sisting between Anttochus and himself. The power of 
Achseus likewise, who lately had declared himself an 
independent sovereign, was such as could not feil to bring 
considerable weight, in certain matters of importance. 
And this prisoner not only was the father of Achseus, but 
the brother also of Laodice, the wife of Selencus. But on 
the other hand, as the king was strongly inclined to gratify 
the Rhodians in all their wishes, and to fiivour all their 
interests, he at last consented to deliver Andromschos into 
their hands, that they might restore him to his son. They 
restored him accordingly without delay: and having de- 
creed also certmn honours to Achseus, they at once de- 
prived the people of Byzantium of their strongest bope. 
Tibites also died, as he was returning back from Macedon. 
This fatal accident, with that which had already happened, 
entirely disconcerted all the measures, and damped the 
ardour of the Byzantines. But Prusias on the contrary 
conceived [new hopes ; and maintained the war against 
them, upon tke coast of Asia, with great vigour and sac- 
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eeas : while the ThraciaDg alfio^ whom be hod engaged ioio 
bie eervioBi pressed them sa closely on die side of Burops^ 
tbat they dared not even to appear without their gates. 
Perceiving, therefore^ that all their eKpectationt were de- 
stroyed and lost) and being harassed thus by their ennnies 
on ei^ery side, they began now only to consider, by what 
means they might at last be disengaged from the war with 
honoar. 

Happily about this time Cavaru% king of the. Gaulsi 
came to Byzantium. And as he wished with.no small 
earnestness that these disputes might be accommodated, 
he employed his pains with such success^ that both Prusias 
and the Byzantines consented to the terms that were. pro- 
posed. When the Rhodians were informed of the zeal 
which Cavarus had shewn to procure a peace, and that 
Prusias bad submitted to his mediation, they were willing 
on their part also to put an end to the war ; on condition 
however, that they should be snfi^red to accomplish their 
first design. They deputed therefore Aridices as their 
ambassador to Byzantium; and at the same time sent 
Polemocles with three triremes^ to offer, as we express it» 
the spear or the caduceus, to the choice of the ByzantineSi 
But on their first arrival, the peace was instantly con« 
eluded; G>thon, the son of Calligiton, being at this time 
Hieromnemon of Byzantium. With respect to the Kho^ 
dians, the terms were simply these: ** The Byzantines 
shall exact no impost from the vessels that pass into the 
Ponttts. Upon this condition, the Rhodians and their 
allies will remain in peace with the people of Byzantium." 
With Pmsias, the treaty was concluded in the words that 
follow t ** There shall be perpetual peace and fHendAip 
between Prusias and the Byzantines. The Byzantines 
shall not commit hostilities of any kind against Pnisiasi 
nor Prusias against the Byzantines. Prusias shall restoi^ 
to the Byzantines without any ransom all the lands and 
fonresses, the people and the prisoners, that have^ been 
taken or subdued. He shall restive the vessels also that 
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ivere taken in the beginning of the war: together with tht 
arms that were found in any of the fortresses; and all the 
timber, tiles, and marble, that were carried away from 
Hieron, or from the country round it." - For PntsisS} 
dreading the arrival of Tibites, had removed from all die 
fortresses whatever was fit for any use. It was added m 
the last place, *< that Prusias should compel the Bi- 
thynians to restore all that had been taken from the men 
who were employed to cultivate the lands, in that part of 
Mysia which belonged to the Byzantines." Sucb was the 
beginnings and such the end of the war of Prusias and 
the Rhodians, against the people of Byzantium. 

After these transactions, the Cnossians deputed boo^ 
ambassadors to the Rhodians, and requested that they 
would send to them the fleet that was under the command 
of Polemodes, together with three open boats. But when 
these vessels arrived upon the coast of Crete, the Eleu- 
themaeans^ suspecting that some mischief was designed 
agunst them, because one of thdr citizens had been kiUed 
by Polemodes to gratiiy the Cnossians, at first expostu* 
lated with the Rhodians concerning this proceeding, and 
afterwards declared war against them. Not long before 
this time, the Lyttians also were involved in the worst 
calamities of war. And indeed the whole isle of Crete 
had been lately made the scene of very great disorderii 
which were occasioned in the following manner. 

The Cnossians and Gortynians, having joined together 
their forces, had made themselves masters of all the placet 
in the island, Lyttus alone excepted. And when this 
single city still refused to submit, they resolved to conquer 
it by force, and to punish the inhabitanU with the hst 
destruction ; that thus they might strike a terror into the 
rest of Crete. At first then, all the people of the island 
were engaged in this design, and turned their arms agsinst 
the Lyttians. But after some tim^ jealousies and dis* 
content having sprung, as it often happens among the 
Cretans, ft*om small and inconsiderable causes, grew at 
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last to an opeo and declared dissensions and broke the 
force of this confederacy. For the Polyrrhenians, the 
Ceretae, the Lampsans, the Orians, and the Arcadians, 
separated themselves with one consent from their alliance 
with the Cnossians, and resolved to support the Lyttians. 
Among the Gortynians also, while the oldest men adhered 
still iSrnily to the Cnossians, the young men, on the other 
hand, contended with equal warmth in favour of the 
Liyttians. The Cnossians, being greatly alarmed by this 
sudden revolt of all their chief allies, called in to their 
assistance a thousand mercenary soldiers from ^tolia. 
As soon as these arrived, the oldest men among the Gor- 
tynians, having first gained possession of the citadel, and 
receiTed into it the Cnossians and ^tolians, killed or 
drove out all the young men, and ddiveced their city to 
the Cnossians. And not long afterwards, when the Lyt- 
tians had led out all their forces, to make incursions upon 
the territories of their enemies, the Cnossians, having 
received notice of their absence, marched in haste, and 
possessed themselves of Lyttus, when it was destitute of all 
defence. And having sent the women and the children 
away to Cnossus, they set fire to the city, pillaged, and 
razed it to the ground. The Lyttians, returning from 
their expedition, and perceiving what had happened, were 
so struck with consternation and despair, that not one 
among them had the courage to set his foot within the 
city. But when they had all marched round it, deploring 
with loud groans and lamentations the ruin of their country 
and their own unhappy fate, they again turned back, and 
retired for refuge to the Lampsans. They w^e received 
by these with all marks of friendship and affection : and 
being thus in one day's time, from citizens become stran- 
gers, without laws or city, they continued afterwards to 
carry on the war against the Cnossians, in conjunction 
with the rest of the allies. Thus, in a manner most 
astonishing and strange, Lyttus, a colony from Lacedaemon, 
the most ancient city of the island, and whose people, 
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descended from the Spartan race, were confessed to be tbe 
bravest of all that were produced in Crete, was at once 
sunk and lost in irrecoverable ruin. 

The Polyrrhentans, the Lampseans, and the rest of the 
allies, having considered that the iEtolians, from whom 
the Onossians had received their mercenary forces, were at 
this time engaged in war against the Achasans and king 
Philip, sent some deputies to these, to desire that they 
would enter into an alliance with them, and send some 
troops to their assistance. To this request both. Philip 
and the Achasans readily consented : and having received 
them into the general confederacy, they sent soon after- 
wards to their assistance, four hundred lUyrians under the 
command of Plator, two hundred Achasans, and a hun- 
dred Phocseans. The Polyrrhenians, having obtained 
these succours, were now able to maintain tbe war with 
so great vigour,' that they soon forced tlie Eleuthemseansy 
the Cydoniatae, and the Apteraeans, to keep close bdiind 
their walls ; and at last compelled them to join their party, 
and desert the alliance of tbe Cnossians. After this suc- 
cess, they sent in return to Philip and tbe Achaeans, five 
hundred Cretans; as the Cnossians also, not long before, 
had sent a thousand of their troops to the\£toli«ns; to 
assist them severally in the war in which they were en- 
gaged. The young men likewise, that had been driven 
from Oortyna, having gained possession of the port of 
Phsestia, and afterwards of their own harbour also^ main- 
tained their posts with the greatest intr^idity; and from 
thence carried on the war without remission against the 
old Grortynians that were masters of the city. Such was 
tbe condition of affiiirs in Crete. 

About this time also, Mithridates began that war against 
the Sinopeans, which was indeed the source and first occa- 
sion of all those great calamities that afterwards befol this 
people. Upon this occasion they sent an embassy to 
Rhodes, to solicit some assistance. The Rhodians, having 
made dioice of three among their own citizens, delivered 
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t:o them a hundred and forty thousand drachmae; that 
From thence the Sinopeans might be furnished with the 
stores that were necessary for the war. From this sum 
they were supplied with ten thousand casks of wine; three 
hundred pounds of twisted hair, and one hundred pounds 
of strings, all prepared for use; a thousand suits of ar- 
mour; three thousand pieces of coined gold, and four 
catapults, with some engineers. The ambassadors having 
received these stores, returned again in haste to Sioope. 
For the Sinopeans were now filled with the greatest ap- 
prehensions; and were persuaded that Mithridates would 
at once invest them both by land and sea. Th^ hastened 
therefore to make such a disposition of their forces, as 
might secure the city on both sides against the danger of 
a siege. 

Sinope is situated in a peninsula, which extends into 
the sea, upon the right side of the Pontus, as we sail 
towards the Phasis. It stands upon the isthmus of the 
peninsula, and covers the whole extremity of the land, in 
the part .which is connected with the continent of Asia, 
and which contains about two stadia only in its breadth. 
The peninsula itself, as it falls down towards the coast, is 
all flat and open ; but the borders of it, that are nearest to 
the sea, are rough, unequal, and very difficult of access. 
The Sinopeans therefore, being apprehensive that Mithri- 
dates would invest them on the side of Asia, and at the 
same time land some forces from the sea upon the opposite 
side, and possess himself of the open plain, together with 
all the posts that might command the city, began to fortify 
the circuit of the coast; driving sharp stakes into the 
ground, and throwing up intrenchments in every part in 
which the enemy could attempt to land ; and distributing 
their machines and troops into all the advantageous posts. 
And indeed, as this peninsula is of very moderate extend a 
small body of forces may at all times be sufficient for its 
defence. But we shall here leave the Sinopeans, and re- 
turn again to the Social War. 
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PHILIP,beg)nninghU march from Macedonwitli all ik 
forces, advanced toward* Thetsaly and Epirus, with dengn 
to eoUr that way into JEtoMtu At the same lime Ales- 
andn' and Dorimachus, having conceived some Ik^ws dT 
being able to t&ke ^gira by surprise, drew togethn- » body 
ol twelve hDQdred ^t<^ians to CEnanthia, a ci^ ofJEXob*, 
which stood opposite to the before-mentioned city: and 
having prepared some vesieb for their traatport, thc^ 
waited for the prefer time to pus the gulf, and carry llMii 
purpose into execution. For a certain soldier, wbo had 
deserted iha service of the j£toliaiu, and for some time 
past resided in MgivKt having remarked that tlie guards, 
who were posted at the gate which opened on the side of 
JEff.Qia, were often drunk with wine, and remiss in all their 
duty, bad frequently importuned Dorimachui, whom be 
knew to be singularly formed for conducting alt such enter- 
prisea, to take advantage of this n^ligence, and to Niter by 
surprise into the city, ^gira is situated in Pelop<HuiesQs, 
Dear the gulf of Corinth, between Sycion and £giom, apon 
hills that ore roti^ and difficult of access. It looks towards 
Parnassus, and the country that is extended round that 
mountaini on the opposite side of the gulf, and is distant 
from the sea about seven stadia. When the proper time 
was come, Dorimachus, having embarked his forces, sailed 
away by olgbt, and cast anchor in the river that ran near 
the city: and from thence, accompauied by Alexander^ 
and by Archidamus the son of Pantaleon, he directed his 
march towards .^ira, by the way that leads from jEgium. 
At the same time the deserter also, who had formed the 
project, took with him twenty of the bravest soldiers ; uid 
having, by some priv^Lte roads with which bewas acquainted, 
gained the summit of the hills before (be rest, he entered 
Jhe city through an aqueduct, and finding all the guards 
~ fast in sleep, killed them even in their beds, bndie 
bars of the gales with hatchets* and set them opeo to 
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tlie enemy. The ^tolians entered in crowds together, 
exulting in their success; and began to act as if the victory 
had already been their own. But this rash confidence 
proved afterwards the very cause of safety to the people of 
w^gira, and of destruction to themselves; who were fool- 
ishly persuaded, that in order to be roasters of a city, it was 
sufficient only to be within the gates. Under this beKef^ 
when they had kept together in a body for some little time 
in the public place, as the day began now to appear, they 
were no longer able to restrain their appetite, but spread 
themselves through all the city in search of plunder, and 
forced their way into the houses, to sack^ind pillage them. 
Those, therefore, of the citizens who saw the enemy in 
their hduses, before they had any notice of their approach, 
were struck with consternation, and fled in haste ont of the 
city, not doubting but that the ^tolians were already 
masters of the place. But the rest, to whom the danger 
had not reached, being alarmed in time by the distant 
noise, ran together for their defence, and all took their way 
towards the citadel. And as their numbers grew continu- 
ally, so their courage also and their confidence increased : 
while on the other hand the body of the ^tolians, from 
which many, as we have said, had fallen away, and dis- 
persed themselves on every side in search of plunder, 
became more and more disordered and diminished. When 
Dorimachus therefore perceived the danger to which he 
was now exposed, having again collected all the troops to- 
gether, he led them on towards the citadel ; in the hope, 
(hat by one bold and vigorous effort he should strike the 
enemy with terror, and force them instantly to retreat. 
But the ^girates, having encouraged each other by mutual 
exhortations, sustained the charge with the greatest bravery. 
And as the citadel was not fortified by any wall, man with 
man, every one was engaged in close and single fight. The 
contest therefore was for some time such as might be ex- 
pected from the condition of the combatants. For as the one 
were struggling in the last defence of their children and their 

c c 3 
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couDtryiSOlhe others had do way to escape with safety, but 
by victory. At last^ howeveti the ^toHans were constrainol 
to fly: and the .^Sgirates, taking care to seize the very mo- 
oient in which they first began to yield, pressed upon thee 
with such force and fury, that the greater part were thrown 
down in heaps U^ther at the gate, and were trodden 
under foot, in the haste and consternation of their flight. 
Alexander was kiUed in the action, and Archidamus stifled 
among the crowds that pressed to gain their passa^ 
through the gate. The rest either fell in that disorder, or 
were hurried down the precipices, and there lost their lives. 
A small number ^ly gained their ships, and were saved in 
a manner the most dishonourable; having thrown away 
their arms, and carrying nothing back, but disappointment 
and despair. Thus the citizens of ^gira, by their cou- 
rage and intrepid firmness, recovered again their cxHintry, 
which, through their negligence, they had almost lost. 

About the same time Euripidas, who had been sent by 
the ^tolians to command the forces of the Eleans, made 
incursions upon the lands of Dyme, Pharse, and Tritaea ; 
and having gained a very great booty, was preparing to 
return back again to Elis; when Micus, a Dymaean, who 
was also the lieutenant of the Achaean praetor, drew 
together the troc^ of all those provinces, with design to 
pursue the enemy, and harass them in their retreat. But 
as he advanced without sufficient caution, he fell into an 
ambuscade, in which forty of his men were killed, and two 
hundred taken prisoners. Euripidas, elate with this suc- 
cess, again led out his forces within some days afterwards, 
and made himself master of a fort called Tichos ; which 
was situated near the promontory Araxus, in the Dymaean 
territory ; and, as &bles relate^ was built in ancient times 
by Hercules, who used it as his citadel and place of arms 
in his wars against the Eleans. 

The Dymaeans, the Pharsans, and Tritaeans, having 
suffered so considerable a defeat, and dreading likewise 
that they should now be exposed to greater danger, since 
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ehis fort had fallen into the poisession of the enemy, at first 

sent couriers to inform the Achaean praetor of what had 

liappened) and to request some succours ; and afterwards 

thej deputed to him some ambassadors, to urge the same 

demand. But Aratus not only was unable to procure at 

this time any foreign troops, because the Achaeans had 

neglected to discharge the stipends that were owing to their 

mercenaries from the time of the war against Cleomenes, 

but was in general wholly unskilled to form the measures 

that were necessary in such conjunctures ; and, in a word, 

betrayed the greatest want of courage and activity, in all 

.'things that related to the afiairs of war. From hence it 

happened, that Lycurgus possessed himself of Athenaeum, 

' in the Megalopolitan territory ; and Euripidas, besides his 

late success, took also Gorgon, a fortress situated in the 

district of Telphussa. 

When the Dymaeans therefore, the Pharaeans, and Tri- 
taeans, perceiv^ that no assistance was to be expected 
from the praetor, they resolved, that they would withdraw 
their share from the common contributions.that were raised 
among the Achaean states, and maintain, at their own ex- 
pense, three hundred foot and fifty horse, to cover their 
lands from the incursions of the enemy. But though this 
measure was, perhaps, both wise and proper, with respect 
I to their own particular safety and advantage, it is certain 
\ that nothing could be more pernicious to the common 
\ interests of the republic For by this conduct they gave 
; not only the example, but furnished also a ready method 
J and pretence to all that should, at any time, be inclined to 
! break the general confederacy, and dissolve the union of 
1 the states. Yet it cannot be denied that, in justice, the 
\ blame must chiefly be imputed to Aratus ; whose delays 
and negligence still firustrated the hopes of those who 
depended on him for assistance. For though all men, in 
the time of danger, most willingly adhere to their allies, as 
long as any succours are to be expected from them; yet, 
on the other hand, when they find that they are deserted 
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by those tery frienda iipoD whom they bad fixed tbeir 
bopesy tbey are then forced to have recourse to themselves 
alone for safety^ and to employ such remedies as are widua 
their power. The Tritseans therefore, and the rest may 
with good reason be excused, for having raised some forces 
at their own expence, when none could be obtained from 
the Achssans ; but| on the other band, they are greatly to 
be bUimed that they refused any longer to contribute tbw 
proper share towards defraying the common wants of the 
republic. It was just, indeed, and necessary, that they 
should pay a due regard to their own immediate safety. 
But it was ako no less reasonable that they should difi- 
charge as the occasion then required, their duty to the 
states. And this was rather to be expected from tbeni, not 
only because, by the laws of the confederacy, they were 
sure of being again repaid whatever they should adrance 
for the common service, but because they had also borne ' 
the first and greatest part in establishing this form of 
government in Achaia. Such was the state c^ affisurs in , 
Peloponnesus. 

In the mean while Philip, having advanced through 
Thessaly into Epirus, and being joined there by all the 
forces of the Epirots, together with three hundred slingera 
from Achaia, and the same number of Cretans also that 
were sent to him by the Polyrrhenians, continued his 
march through the province, and arrived upon the confines 
of the Ambracian territory. I^ at this time, he bad passed 
forwards without delay, and fallen suddenly with so great 
an army upon the inmost parts of iEtolia, he mij^t atouce 
have put an end to the war. But having resolved, at the 
request of the Epirots, to lay siege first to Ambracos, be 
by that means gave full leisure to the ^tolians to draw 
together their forces, and to form the measures that were 
necessary for their defence. For the Epirots, regarding 
rather their own particular advantage than the common 
interest of the allies, and being desirous to get Ambracus 
into their hands, had pressed the king with the greatest 
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eameBtoess, that he would endeavour to reduce that place* 
X*heir intention was, to recover Ambracia from the MtOr 
lians. But this conquest could never be obtained but by 
first gaining Ambracus, and making their attacks from 
thence against the city. For the pJace called Ambracus 
w^aa a fortress of considerable strength, situated in the 
middle of a marsh, and secured by a wall and outp-works. 
It was only to be approached by one narrow causeway, 
and commanded entirely both the city of Ambracia and all 
the adjoining country. Philip, therefore, yielded to their 
request, and having fixed his camp near Ambracus, began 
to make the necessary preparations for the siege. 

But while he was employed in this design Scopas, having 
drawn together all the ^tolian forces, directed his route 
through Thessaly, and made incursions into Macedon. 
And when he had ravaged all the open country in the 
district of Pieria, and had gained a very great booty, he 
continued his march from thence to Dium; and finding the 
place deserted by the inhabitants, he threw down the walla 
and all the houses, and razed the Gymnasium to the 
ground. He set fire also to the porticoes that stood round 
the temple ; destroyed the sacred ofiPerings that were de-> 
signed either as ornaments of the place, or for the use of 
those who came to celebrate the public festivals; and broke 
all the images of the kings. And having thus, in the very 
beginning of the war, declared himself the enemy <^ the 
gods as well as men, he then returned back again to hit 
country; and, instead of being looked upon with horror on 
account of these impieties, was on the contrary received 
by the ^tolians with honours and applause, and regarded 
as a man who, by his brave and vigorous conduct, was able 
to perform the greatest services to the republic For him- 
self, by his discourses, had so highly raised the confidence 
of all the people, that they were filled with new and eager 
hopes; and began to be assured that, after these exploitiiy 
no enemy would dare so much as to approach the JEio^ 
lians; and that themselves might, on the contrary, here- 
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lifter pillage without resistance, not Peloponnesus only, as 
they had done in former times, but even Tbessaly and 
Macedon. 

When Philip was informed of all the outrages that had 
been committed in his kingdom, he perceived that he was 
justly punished for having yielded to the folly and ambi- 
tious spirit of the' Epirots. He continued, however, still 
to press the siege of Ambracus. But when he had raised 
causeways in the marsh, and completed all the necessary 
works, the forces that were iii the place were struck with 
terror, and surrendered to him after forty days. The king 
dismissed the garrison, which consisted of five hundred 
JEtolians, upon terms of safety ; and gratified the Epirots 
in their wishes, by leaving the fortress in their hands. 
He then decamped, and continued his march in haste 
along Charada, with design to pass the Ambracian gulij iii 
that part which was the narrowest, and which lay near the 
temple of the Acarnanians called Actium. For this gul^ 
which flows from the sea of Sicily, is less than five stadia 
in its breadth, at its first entrance between Acamania and 
Epirus. But advancing fiirther within the land, it spreads 
afterwards to the breadth of a hundred stadia, and extends 
in length to about three hundred fi'om the sea. It divides 
Epirus from Acamania, leaving the first on the side 
towards the north, and the latter on the south. Philip 
then passed the gulf, in the place which we have mentioned, 
and continued his route through Acamania. And having 
increased his army with two thousand Acamanian foot, 
and two hundred horse, he came and encamped before 
Phoetise, a city of J£tolia, and pressed the siege with so 
great force and vigour that, after two days, the garrison, 
being struck with terror, surrendered ugpn conditions, and 
were dismissed with safety. On the following night five 
hundred /Etolians, ignorant of what had happened, b^gan 
their march towards the place. But Philip^ having received 
timely notice of their approach, posted some troops in am- 
buscade, and killed the greater part as they advanced. 
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"X^he rest were taken prisoners, a very small number only 
excepted, who saved themselves by flight. He then distri- 
buted among the troops an allowance of corn for thirty 
clays from the stores that had been found in Phoetise ; and 
ooniinuing his march afterwards towards Stratus, he en- 
camped upon the river Achelous, at the distance of ten 
stadia from the city; and from thence, sending out detach- 
ments from his army, wasted the whole country at his 
leisure, and found no resistance. 

The Achaeans, who were at this time scarcely able to 
support the burden of the war, no sooner were informed 
that Philip was so near, than they deputed to him some 
ambassadors, to request that he would advance immediately 
to their assistance. The ambassadors, when they had 
joined the king in the neighbourhood of Stratus, discharged 
their commission to him, agreeably to their instructions; 
and having represented also to him how vast a booty might 
be gained if he would now invade Elea, they pressed him 
to transport his forces over to Rhium, and to fall suddenly 
from thence upon that province. 

The king, when they had ended, gave orders that they 
should not yet depart, and said, that he would deliberate 
with his friends concerning that which they had proposed : 
but at the same time he decamped, and began his march 
towards Metropolis and Conope. The inhabitants of Me- 
tropolis all left their houses upon his approach, and retired 
into the citadel. Philip therefore, having first set fire to 
the city, advanced forward to Conope. But when he ap- 
proached the river that ran near the town, and which was 
distant from it about twenty stadia, a body of ^tolian 
cavalry appeared ready to dispute his passage ; being per- 
suaded, that they should either entirely stop the Macedo- 
nians from advancing, or that the attempt would be at- 
tended with considerable loss. But Philip, perceiving 
thdr design, gave orders that the peltastse should first pass 
the river in separate divisions, closing all their ranks, and 
forming that figure which is called the tortoise. When 
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this was done^ and the first cohort had now gained the 
opposite side^ the cavalry advanced against them and began 
the combat. But as the Macedonians still stood fine, 
covering themselves with their shields in every part; and 
when the second and third divisions^ having passed the 
river also in the same close order, came forwards to sup- 
port the firsts the ^tolians, perceiving that they fatigiied 
themselves in vun^ retreated back again towards the ci^: 
and from that time these haughty troops were {breed to 
renudn quite behind their walls. 

The king then passed the river with the rest of the 
forces; and having wasted all the country without resist- 
aocBy he arrived near Ithoria, a fortress that was strongly 
fiMTtificd both by art and nature, and which commanded 
the road along which the Macedonians were obliged to 
pass. The ^tolians that were left to guard it fled from 
their post as the king approached ; and Philip, being thus 
master of the place, immediately razed it to the ground. 
He gave orders ako to the foragers that they should, in 
like manner, destroy all the fortresses that were scattered 
through the country. Having then gained the end of 
these defiles, be continued his march slowly forwards, that 
the army might have leisure to collect the booty. And 
when the troops were loaded with supplies of every kind 
in great abundance, he directed his route towards the 
Achaean CEniadie. But having, in his way, encamped 
near Pssaniom, he resolved first to make himself master of 
that city. He repeated, therefore, his attacks against it 
without any intermission; and in a short time took the 
place by storm. Pseanium was a city not very consider- 
able in^size; for it was less than seven stadia in its circuit. 
But with regard to the houses, walls, and towers, it scarcely 
was inferior to any of the cities of that country. The 
king, having razed the walls to the ground, demolished 
likewise all the houses, and gave orders that the timber 
and the tiles should be floated, with the greatest care, 
across the river to (Eniadae. The iEtolians at first re- 
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solved to hold possession of the citadel of this last city, 
wliich was strongly fortified with walls and other works. 
But as the king approached they were struck with terror, 
and retired. Philip, having thus gained this city also, con- 
tinued his marchy and encamped before a fortress in the 
Calydonian district, called Elaeus; which was not only very 
strong by nature, but was fortified also with a wall, and 
filled with all the necessary stores of war, which Attalus 
had sent to the ^tolians not long before. But the Mace* 
donians, in a short time, took the place by storm ; and 
when they had wasted all the Calydonian territory, they 
returned back again to CEniadas. The king, having thai 
remarked that this city was situated with very great ad- 
vantage, as well for other purposes as because it afforded 
also an easy passage into Peloponnesus, resolved to inclose 
it with a wall. For QBniadee is situated upon the coasts 
near the entrance of the gulf of Corinth, in the very ex* 
tremity ' of those confines which divide the provinces of 
Acarnaoia and i£tolia. Opposite to it, on the side of Pe- 
loponnesus, stands Dyme, with the country that lies round 
Araxus; and the distance between CEniadae and this pro- 
montory is so small that it does not exceed a hundred 
stadia. Philip, therefore, having carefully considered all 
these circumstances, began first to fortiiy the citadel; and 
afterwards having raised a wall round the docks and bar* 
hour, he resolved to join these also to the citadel, employ- 
ing in the work all those materials which he had brought 
with him from Pseanium. But before he bad completed 
this design he received the news, that the Dardanians, 
imagining that his intention was to advance forwards into 
Peloponnesus, had drawn together a numerous army, and 
were preparing to make incursions into Macedon. Judg« 
ing it, therefore, to be necessary that he should- provide 
without delay for the security of his own proper kingdom^ 
he now sent back the ambassadors of the Achasans; having 
first assured them, that as soon as he had repelled this 
danger he would lay aside every other project and employ 
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all his power to assist their state. He then deoamped, 
and returned back again in haste along the same way by 
which be had arrived. As be was preparing to pass the 
Ambracian gulf, which separates Acarnania from Epirus, 
he was met by Demetrius of Pharos, who had been de- 
feated in Illyria by the Romans, and had escaped in a 
single frigate, as we related in the former book. The king 
received him favourably, and directed him to sail on to 
Corinth, and from thence to go, through Thessaly, into 
Macedon; while himself passed the gulf, and continued 
his march in haste through Epirus. But no sooner was 
he arrived at Pella than the Dardaoians, having received 
notice from some deserters of his near approach, were 
struck with terror, and dismissed their army, though they 
had then advanced very near to the borders of the king- 
dom. Philip, being informed of their retreat, sent home 
likewise all the Macedonian troops to gather in their 
harvest; and himself went into Thessaly, with design to 
pass the re$t of the summer at Larissa. 

At this time it was that ^milius returned with conquest 
from niyria, and entered Rome in triumph. About the 
same time Annibal having taken Saguntum by storm, sent 
hia army into winter quarters. The Romans also, when 
they had received the news that Saguntum was destroyed, 
deputed some ambassadors to Carthage, to demand that 
Annibal should be delivered to them; and at the same 
time chose for consuls Publius Cornelius and Tibetius 
Sempronius, and began to make the necessary preparations 
for a war. We have already given, in the preceding book, 
a particular and distinct account of these transactions; 
and now mention them again, for the sake only of recalling 
to the reader's view, agreeable to the method which we 
promised stiU to observe, the chief events that were coin* 
cident with those which are now related. 
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CHAR VII. 

X HUS then was ended the first year of the hundred and 

fortieth Olympiad ; and as this also was the time in which 

the ^tolians usually elected their chief magistrates^ they 

now chose Dorimachus for their praetor. As soon as he 

was invested with this dignity he assembled the troops in 

arms, and making an incursion into the upper parts of 

£pirus, plundered and destroyed the country with a more 

than com moil rage and fury; being much less solicitous to 

gain any advantage to himself, than to work the greatest 

mischief that was possible to the Epirots. Arriving at 

Dodona, he set fire to the porticoes of the temple, destroyed 

the votive ofierings, and levelled the walls of the sacred 

t edifice with the ground. Thus the iEtolians disdained to 

be confined within the ordinary limits either of peace or 

war ; pursuing still, in both conjunctures, their own rash 

^and violent designs ; and shewing not even the least regard 

jeitber to the laws of nations, or the established rights and 

I customs of mankind. After this exploit Dorimachus re- 

■ 

; turned back again to iBtolia. 

'Pie winter was now approaching fiut, and no person 
had expected that the Macedonians would at this time take 
the field, when Philip, advancing from Larissa, with three 
thousand chalcaspidess two thousand peltastse, three hun- 
dred Cretans, and four hundred of the royal cavalry, 
passed from Thessaly into Etibcea, and firom thenee to 
Cynns, and continuing afterwards his route through Boeo- 
tia and the Megarisian district, arrived at Corinth in the 
very depth of winter; having performed his march with so 
much secrecy and diligence, that the people of Peloponne- 
sus were all ignorant of his approach. He immediately 
shpt the gates of Corinth, and placed guards upon the 
roads; and sent to invite the elder Aratus to come to him 
from Sicyon. He wrote letters also to the praetor of the 
Achaeans, and to the several cities, to appoint the place 
and time in which he expected to be joined by the troops 
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of the republic. He then marched away from Corinthi 
and encamped near Dioscurium in the Phliasian territory. 
About the same time Euripidas, who knew not that the 
king had entered Peloponnesus, began his march from 
Psophis, with two cohorts of Eleans, some bodies of pirates, 
and some mercenary troops, amounting in the whole to two 
thousand and two hundred men, together with two hun- 
dred horse, and advanced by the way of Phenenm and 
Stymphalus towards Sicyon, with design to waste the 
country. And having, on that very night in which Philip 
had encamped near Dioscurium, passed beyond the army 
of the king, he was ready just to enter the Sicyonian ter- 
ritory on the following day. But some Cretan soldiers, 
who had left their ranks and wandered far into the country 
in search of forage, fell in among the Eleans as they 
marched. Euripidas, being informed by these that the 
enemy was near, changed immediately the direction of his 
route, and, not communicating to any person his know* 
ledge of this accident, marched back again in haste by the 
way along ulrhich he had advanced ; in the hope, that he 
might be able again to pass beyond the Macedonians, and 
to possess himself the first of certain mountainous defiles, 
that were on the other side of the Stymphalian district. 
The king, who on his part also was wholly ignorant of the 
arrival of these troops, pursued his first design, and con- 
tinued his march forwards in the morning, by the way of 
Stymphalus towards Caphyas. For this was the city in 
which he had desired that the Achssans would meet To- 
gether in arms. But when the advanced guards of the 
Macedonian army was just now ready to ascend the hill 
called Apeaurus, which was distant from Stymphalus about 
ten stadia, it happened that the foremost troops of the 
Eleans arrived also upon the same ascent. Euripidas, who, 
from the intelligence which he had received before, knew 
what the forces were that now appeared in sight, made 
haste to avoid the impending danger, and iaking with him 
some few horsemen only, fled through private roads to 
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Psophis. The Eleans, being thus deserted by their chief; 
were struck with consternation, and for some time stopped 
their march, not knowing which way they should torn, or 
what measures were the best to take. For their officers 
were at first persuaded, that these were some Achaean 
forces, that had been drawn together to defend the country. 
This mistake was occasioned chiefly by the sight of the 
cfaalcaspides, whom they supposed to be the troops of Me-^ 
galopolis. For in the battle against Cleomenes that was 
fought near Selasia, the Megalopolitans had all made use 
of brazen bucklers; having received their arms on that oc- 
casion from Antigonus. They retreated therefore, keeping 
their ranks entire, towards the neighlK>urif]g hills; and 
were still inclined to think, that they were not mistaken in 
their hopes. But when the Macedonians^ as they continued 
to advance, approached more nearly to their view, they 
then soon discerned the truth, and, throwing away their 
arms, began to run with great precipitation. But twelve 
hundred of them were taken prisoners ; and the rest either 
were destroyed by the Macedonian soldiers, or lost their 
lives among the precipices. About a hundred only escaped 
by flight Philip sent away the spoils and prisoners to 
Corinth ; and pursued his route, as he had at first designed. 
The people of Peloponnesus were all struck with wonder, 
at an event so strange and unexpected by them : for they 
now first received the news together, both of the arrival of 
the king, akid also of his victory. 

The Macedonians continued their route through Arca« 
dia; and having suflered great fatigue and hardship, as 
they passed the mountain called Oligyrtus, which was at 
this time covered deep with snow, they arrived in the night 
of the third day at Caphyas. The king, when he had 
rested here daring two whole days for the refreshment of 
the troops, and being joined also by the younger Aratus 
with the Achaean forces, so that the whole armj^ now con- 
sisted of ten thousand men, again marched forwards, 
through the Oitorian district, towards Psophis ; carrying 
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with bilB all the inachiiwi and laddMa that were fiKmd in 
aay c^tba eitics through which he pai a ed 

Piophk is a citjr of very high antiquity in Aicafa, 
being acknowledged to have been first built in nndeat 
tisMS by the Azanes. With regard to the whole of Pele- 
ponnesns, it is tituated near the middle of the oofintiT. 
Bat with respect to the single proTinee of Arcedi^ it 
stands upon the extreme borders of it toward the weit ; 
and ia on that side closely joined to the confines of Eka. 
It commands with great advantage the whole tenritovy of 
the Eleans ; and was at this time amociated to their re- 
public Phflipi anriviog near this place in three days* 
march from Caphyss, encamped npon the bills th«^ atnod 
iq>posite to the city, and which afforded a safe ani) conuno- 
dions view both of the place itself, and of all. the neigb- 
bonring coontiy. But when he had «een irom benpe the 
advantageous situation and uncommon strength of the city, 
he was for some time in doubt, what resplntiop he abonU 
take. For Psophis on the side towards the we^t is se* 
enred by a rapid and impetuous torrent, which descends 
from the neighbouring hills, and in a short time 6urms Sot 
ilself a channel very large and deep» which is not fiwdable 
in any place during the greatest part of the winter season* 
On the eastern side flows the Erymanthusi a great and 
vapid river, the subject of many well known &bles. And 
tUs river likewise receives the torrent just now mentkmed, 
which falls into it <mi the side towards the fouth. Thus 
three sides of the city are complete^ covered by these 
waters, and guarded against all access^ On the fourth side, 
towards the north» stands a hill, well fortified and inclpsed 
with walls» and which serves indeed as a citadel to the city; 
being periecdy adapted, both liy nature and by ar^ fer 
sustaining the efforts of an enemy. The dty itielf was 
idao secured by walls of an unusual height, ooroplelely 
built, and fortified with care; and was ddended by a gar- 
rison of Eleans. EurifNdas wae also in the plaos^ heriog 
saved himself in it after bis fliglit. 
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When Philip had considered all these circiunstanofls, he 
was in part inclined to idiandon the design which he. had 
formed) to take the ci^ either by storm or siege* But on 
the other hand, he was no less earnest to persist in the at- 
tempt, when he had again reflected upon the manner in 
which the place was situated. For as much as the Area* 
dians and Achaeans were incommoded by this city, which 
pvesned- close upon the very confines of their oountry^ and 
fhmiflbed the Eleans with the power to carry on the war 
against them with vigour and security, so much on the 
other hand would they be advantaged by it,, if it should 
now be taken: since it would not only serve to co^r tbdr 
own lands from insult, but might be used also as a ptece of 
arms, from whence they might on their part make -incur- 
sions into the Elean territory. The king therefor^ banking 
at last resolved to persist in his design, gave orders, that 
the troops. should take their usual repast, and hold- them* 
selves in readiness, by break of day* And. wh^ the 
morning came, he passed the Erymanthus, upon the bridge 
that was across it, without any resistance from the enemy, 
who were surprised at the attempt, and wholly unprepared 
against it. He then advanced towards the city in bold and 
terrible array. Enripidas and the rest were struck with 
doubt and consternation. For th^ at first had been per* 
suaded, that the Macedonians would neither attack by 
storm a dty of so considerable strength, nor yet venture 
on the other hand to engage in a long and regular siege 
in so severe a season. They were therdbre thrown into 
great perplexity, and began to fear, that some persons in 
the city had entered into a secret correspondence with the . 
king. But when no proab appeared to confirm this ap- 
prehension, the greater part ran in haste to defoid the 
walls; while the mereenaries also that belonged to the 
£leans advanced through a gate that was above the enemy, 
with design to fall upon them- by surprise. The kingb 
having ordered the ladders to be fixed against the walls in 
thne different parts at once^ and divided the Macedonians 
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alto into three separate bodies, ga? e the signal for the at- 
tack. The troops then advanced together, and b^;an to 
scale the city on every side. The besieged for some time 
maintained their ground with courage, and threw down 
many of the soldiers from the ladders. But as their store 
of darts and other weapons, provided only for the present 
exigency, soon began to fail ; and when they also foand, 
that the Macedonians were so for from being deterred by 
this resistance, that on the contrary no sooner was one 
man tumbled from tlie ladders, than the next that followed 
succeeded without any hesitation to his place; they at last 
turned their backs, and fled for safety to the citadel, while 
the Macedonians entered by the walls. At the same time 
also the Cretan troops attacked the Elean meroeoari^s with 
such vigour and success, that they forced them soon to 
throw away their arms, and to fly in great disorder : and 
having pursued them to (he very gate from whence they 
had made their sally, they entered it together with them. 
Thus the city was taken at once in every part. The 
Psophidians, with their wives and children, fled all into 
the citadel, together with Euripidas, and the rest that were 
able to escape. The Macedonians, being thus become the 
entire masters of the city, pillaged all the goods, and took 
possession of the houses. But those that had retired into 
the citadel, being destitute of all supplies, resolved to pre^ 
vent a worse misfortune, by submitting to the king. 
Having therefore dispatched a herald, and obtained per- 
mission to make a deputation to him, they sent their chief 
magistrates, together with Euripidas, by whose means a 
treaty was concluded, in which full safety was allowed to 
all, both citizens and strangers. The deputies then re- 
turned, having received orders from the king, that they 
should all still remain within the citadel, till the army had 
left the city; lest the soldiers, forgetful of their duty, 
should be tempted by the hopes of plunder to insult and 
pillage them. 

The king, being forced by the snow, which about this 
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time began to fall, to remain for some days in Psophis, 
assembled together tbe Achaeans, and pointed out to them 
the strength and commodioas situation of the place, and 
the advantages that might be drawn from it in the progress 
of the war. He spoke largely also of the affection and 
'warm esteem, which he had conceived for their republic; 
and added, that he would now give this fldty to them ; and 
that in all future times he should be ready to employ his 
atmost power to gratify their wishes, and seize every occa- 
sion to advance their interests. After this discourse, which 
was received by Aratus and the Acheeans with great 
acknowledgments, he dismissed the assembly, and began 
bis march towards -Lasion. The Psophidians then left the 
citadel, and again took possession of their houses : and 
£uripidas went away to Corinth, and from thence into 
iStolia. The Achssan chiefs that were present in the 
place left the care of the citadel to Proslaus of Stcyon, 
with a sufficient garrison^ and appointed Pythias of Pellene 
to be governor of the city. In this manner was ended the 
siege of Psophis. 

Tbe Eleans that were in garrison at Lasion, having 
been informed of all the circumstances of this conquest, no 
sooner heard that the Macedonians were advancing fast 
towards them, than they immediately left the. place: and 
Philip, being thus become master of it upon his first ap- 
proach, gave this city also td the Achseans, as a farther 
testimony of his regard for their republic. He restored 
Stratus likewise, from whence the Eleans in like manner 
had retired, to the people of Telphussa, from whom it had 
before been taken. He then decamped, and arriving at 
Olympia after five days' march, offered sacrifice to the 
deity of the place, and feasted the chief officers of his 
army. And when he had allowed three days for the re- 
freshment also of the troops, he advanced farther into the 
Elean territory, and having encamped near the place called 
Artemisium, and from thence sent out detachments from 
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anity tb collect the plunder of the ccmntry, lie afier- 
wards returaed again to Diosoimiim. 

Wbile the Maoedonianti were employed io ravagiog die 
cooiitrff many of the Eleaos fdl into their haiid% bota 
macfa greater nomber fled for lafeQr to the neigfaboariqg 
toim^ and to places that were not easy to be fioroed. 
For Elea fiur exceeds all the other parts of Pdoponnesii% 
both in the number of inliabitants, and in the natordl 
riches also which are there produced. For there are many 
among this people, who are so fixed in the enjoyment of a 
country life, and so satisfied with the abandanoe of whidi 
they are possessed, that in the course even of two or three 
generations, they are never known to visit the capital of 
the province. This affection for the country is cbicAy 
nourished by that high regard, which by the constttotioQ 
of their government is shewn to those that are settled in it. 
For justice is administered amongst them in every district; 
and great pains employed, that they may always be sup- 
plied with all things that are necessary to life. The motive 
that inclined their legislators first to invent such laws^ and 
to give such attention to their safety, seems partly to have 
been, that the province was itself of very wide extent ; but 
principally, because the inhabitants lived in ancient times a 
kind of holy life ; when their country, on account of the 
Olympic Games that were celebrated in it, was regarded by 
the Greeks as sacred and inviolable, and the people all 
enjoyed a full repose, secure from danger, and exempted 
from the miseries of war. But afterwards indeed, wbn 
the Arcadians attempted to take Lasion from them, with 
the lands that lay round Pisa, the Eleans were then forced 
to have recourse to arms, and to change their former way 
of life. And since that time^ they have not even made the 
least attempt to restore their country to those privileges of 
which they had been so long possessed ; but have still re- 
mained in the conditi6n, into which they were thrown by 
that invasion. But certainly in this respect they haioe been 
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tkr from ahewiiif; a due regatd lo their own fiitiirg ititerestt. 
Vkur since peftoe is that blessing, which we all implore the 
gods to gkwe us; since it is that for whose sake we bear to 
be expoeed to every danger; sinoe^ in a wokxl) among all 
the things that are esteemed good by men^ there is none 
atiore generally acknowledged to deserve that nam^; it 
aarely must be allowed to be a high degree of felly in the 
<:ondo€t of the Eleans, to refiise an aoqaisition of sneh 
▼idne and importance, which they not only might obtain 
§ram die states of Greece upon &ir and hononf able tertnsp 
but might hold possession of it also to illl future timet. 
I Soaae perhaps may think, that if this people should agidn 
retnm to their fiNrmer lift^ they must be exposed to the 
attempts of every enemy that should be inclined to violate 
treaties, and to fidl by surprise upon their country. 
But as this would rarely happen, so the Greeks also would 
all join tc^gedker to revenge the insult. And with regard 
to any private robberies, they might at all times be eflec- 
/ tnally secured against them : since, by the help of that 
/ abundance which the continuance of peace would of neces* 
uty bestow, they might with ease maintain some troops of 
mercenaries, to be employed as occasion should require. 
But now from having dreaded dangers that were never 
Kkety to arrive they expose thehr goods to constant pillage^ 
and their country to perpetual war. I could wish there- 
fore, that these reflections might raise in the Eleans an 
attention to their proper interests; since they never will 
find a time more favourable than the present, to recover 
again an acknowledged confirmation of their rights, from 
all the states of Greece. 

But though these immunities have been long since lost, 
the people, however, as we observed before, still retain 
some traces of their ancient manners, and especially o{ their 
attschment to a country life. Upon the arrival therefore 
of Philip in the province^ great numbers of them were taken 
priscners by the Maoedoniansy and greater still escaped by 
flight. There was a fortrsss called Thahmae, into which 
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the cbtef part of .the people had retired, together .wiA their 
goods and .cattle. The country round it was only to be 
entered by certain close defiles: and the place itself bettdes 
that it was difficult of all access, was also judged to be im- 
pr^;nab]e. But the king, being informed of the nombers 
that had fled together to this fortress, resoWed to attempt 
and hazard every thing, rather than leave his work imper- 
fect. He .ordered the mercenaries therefore first to take pot- 
oepsion of the posts that commanded the entrance of the 
p asses . And having left behind him in the camp his 
baggage, with the greater part of all his army, he then 
marched through the defiles, with the peltastse and the 
li^t^armed troops, and arrived in sight of the fiHrtreas, 
without resistance. The Kleaos, who were wholly .ttopre> 
pared to sustain a siege, and unpractised likewise in all the 
'art of war, and who at this time had among them great 
numbers of the very meanest of the peqple, were struck with 
terror at his approach, and immediately sttrrendered•^ 
Among the prisoners were two hundred mercenaries, which 
Amphidamus, the prsetor of the EHeans, had drawn to- 
gether from different countries, bod had brought them 
with him to this place. The king, having gained a very 
great quantity of valuable goods, with more than five 
thousand slaves, and cattle that scarcely could be nom- 
beredi returned again to his camp: and from thence^ 
because the troops were so encumbered with their booty, 
that they were wholly unfit to engage in any new attempt, 
be directed his route back tp Olympia, ^and there en« 
camped. 



CHAP. VIII. 

ixBOUT this time Apelles, who^ among those thai were 
appointed by. Antigonua to be the guardians of young 
Philip, was poS9e9sed of the greatest sway in all the coun-^ 
sels. of the king, formed the base design of reducing the 
Adireans to the. same vil^ condition as that to which thci 
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people of TbasBgly are inbject. For though the Tbessfl* 
lians were still governed, in appearance, by their own pe- 
culiar laws, and seemed on that account to be distinguished 
from the Macedonians, yet in reality there was no difiar- 
enoe between them. For both were equally obliged to 
yield strict obedience to the royal orders, and to submit 
without reluctance to all that was imposed. This man 
iben, having regulated his project in his mind, began first 
to try the tempers of the Achaeans that were now present 
in the army. He gave permission to the Macedonians, to 
dispossess them of their quarters, and defraud them of 
their booty. And afterwards, he ordered many to be 
scourged, upon the slightest pretexts : and when any of 
their ^sompanions interposed to save them, or shewed any 
resentment of this treatment, himself conducted them to 
prison* ' By these means he was persuaded that the Acha^ 
ans might insensibly be led to an entire and blind sub- 
mission; and think nothing cruel or severe, which at any 
time they should be forced to suffer by order of the king. 
And yet he had seen not long before, when he was present 
in the army of Antigonus, that this very people exposed 
themselves to every danger, and seemed ready to encounter 
every hardship with the greatest firmness, rather than fiUl 
into subjection to Cleomenes. But some young Achaeansy 
having run together in a body, went and disclosed to Ara- 
tns the whole of this design. Aratu% wisely judging that 
it was necessary to defeat such evils in their first commence- 
ment, ran in haste to Philip. The king, when he had 
heard him, ordered the young men to lay aside their fears; 
assuring them, that nothing of this kind should hereafter 
happen; and at the same time he strictly forbade Apelles 
to exact any thing firom the Achssansy without the know«* 
■ ledge and consent of their own praetor. In this manner 
I Philip, by his humane and gentle treatment of those that 
were with him in the camp, as well as by his courage like- 
v wise^ and activity in the field, not only gained the atteo^ 
\ lions of the soldierst but the favour also and esteem of all 
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the people of Pelopoiiiienii» And iodeed we con ecaradjr 
find a prinoe, more admirably formed by natnre^ witb aB 
thoie talenti thai are reqaintefor enlarging conqaeati^ oad 
saBtaining tbe weight of empire. For be was pnweeetd of 
a ready and clear diioernment; a happy roetnoiy ; a gmoe- 
fblneif that was peculiar lo all his actions; with such a 
d^nity of aqpect, as dedared the monaicb» and inspbwd 
respect and awe^ His acdvity aho in the field was never 
wearied, and his courage never daunted* By what means 
afterwards these noble qualities were all destroyed^ and 
from whence it happened that this prince^ from a mild and 
gentle monarch, because at last a merciless and bmtal 
tyrant, cannot be explained in a few words only. 'We 
diall take some occasion therefore more favourable than 
the present^ to examine closely into the causes diat pro- 
duced so wonderful a change. 

Philip having now decamped, continued his route fram 
dympia towards Pharaea, and from thence advanced to 
Tdphnssa, and afterwards to Henea. In this place he sold 
his booty, and laid a bridge across the river Alpheus, with 
design to pass that way into Triphylia. About the same 
time Dorimaehns the iEtoUan prsetor, being pressed by 
the Eleans to save their country from destruction, sent to 
their assistance six hundred ^tolians under the command 
of Pbylidas. When this general, arriving in Elea, had 
joined his troops with the forces that were at that time in 
the service of the Eleans, five hundred mereoiaries, a 
thousand soldiers of the country, and a body of Taren* 
tines, he from thence directed his march also towards 
Triphylia. This country, which derives its name from 
Triphylus a native of Arcadia, is a part of Peloponnesn^ 
lying neat the sea, between the provinces of Messenia and 
Elea. It looks upon the sea^of Afric; and is situated in 
the extremity of all Greece, on the side of the south-west 
The towns which it contains are Samicum^ Lepreura, 
Hjmna, Typanasa, Pyrgus, iBpyum, Bolax, S^l^um, 
and Pbriza. The Eleans, having forced these towns to 
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submit to their »|HibliC; added to them 0ot long afterwardi 
Aliphira likewise; which etood within the limits of Ar€»- 
dia, and at fimt was subject to the Megalopditans. But 
Alliadasy the tyrant of Megalopolis, in return for some per* 
sonal advantages, surrendered it to the Eleans* 

Phjlidas, having entered this country with his army, 
sent away the Eleans to Lepreum, and the mercenaries to 
Alipbira; while himself with the iStoiians, remaining iii 
the neighbourhood of Typassea, attended to the motiona 
of the Macedonians. Philip, being now disencumbered of 
%iis booty, passed the Alpheus, which flows close along the 
city of Hersea, and directed his route to Alipbira. This 
city is built upon a bill, which is on every side steep and 
<^raggy, and more than ten stadia in its height. Upon the 
summit stands the citadel, and a brazen statue also of Mi- 
nerva, of a very uncommon size as well as beauty. With 
what design it first was wrought, and at whose expence; 
the place from whence it came, and the person by whom 
it was here fixed and dedicated ; are things that even the 
inhabitants of the country- are not able to explain with 
certainty. But all acknowledge it to have been the woric 
of Sostratus and Hecatodorus; and regard it as one of the 
most finished pieces, that ever were produced by those 
great artists* 

The king, having waited for a day that was serene and 

bright, commanded the men whose task it was to carry 

the ladder^ to advance first from difierent parts, with the 

mercenaries in fr<mt to cover them. The Macedonians^ 

divided also into separate bodies, followed close behind: 

and were ordered, with the rest, to ascend the hill,- as socm 

as the sun should begin to shine. The troops advanced 

accordingly with great alacrity and vigour; while the 

Aliphireans ran together iti crowds to evory side, from 

whence they saw the Macedonians ready to approach. At 

the same time the king^ with a select body of soldiers, 

having climbed op certain precipices, ascended unperceived 

to the suburbs of the citadel. The signal was now given 
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for the assault; the ladders raised against the walk; and 
the troops began in every part to scale the city. Bot the 
king, liaviog first gained possession of the suborbs, whidi 
were left without defence, immediately set fire to them. 
When those therefore, that were employed in defending 
the walls against the enemy, saw what had happened, they 
were seized with consternation ; and began to fear, that if 
the citadel should be lost, there would be then left to them 
no resource. They abandoned therefore all their posts, 
and fled into the citadel ; and thus the Macedonians be- 
came masters of the city, almost without resistance. Not 
long afterwards, a deputation was sent also from the citadel 
to the king, and the place delivered into his hands, on con- 
dition only that the people should be safe. 

This conquest struck no small terror into all the people 
of Triphylia; and forced them to consult together, by what 
measures they might best preserve their country. About 
the same time also, Phylidas led away his troops from 
Typanaea, and retired to Lepreum; plundering all the 
province as he passed. For this was the reward, which 
the allies of the ^tolians seldom failed to receive; being 
either deserted by them in the time of their most pressing 
need; or else pillaged, and betrayed : and forced to suffer 
from their confederates and friends such cruel treatment, 
as could scarcely be expected even from a conquering 
enemy. As soon therefore as the king approached, the 
inhabitants of Typaniea and of Hypana surrendered their 
cities to him. The Phialians also, being informed of all 
that had happened in Triphylia, and having been long 
desirous to shake off their alliance with the iEtolians, ran 
together in arms, and took possession of the place in which 
the polemarchs were accustomed to assemble. There were 
at this time some ^tolian pirates in Phialia, who bad 
fixed ibeir residence in the city, that from thence they 
might be able to make incursions upon the lands of the 
Messenians. These men, upon the first appearance of this 
commotion, had resolved to take arms and reduce the in- 
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habitants by force. But when, they sew that the people all 
ran together in crowds, and were preparing to make a 
vigorous resistancei they abandoned their design, and, 
having obtained conditions for their safety, retired from 
the place, carrying with ihejn all their baggage. The 
Phialians then sent some deputies to Philip, and invited 
him to take possession of their city. 

During the Ume of this transaction, the inhabitants of 
Licpreum also, having possessed themselves of a. certain 
part of the city, commanded the Eleans, the iEtolians, and 
the Lacedaemonians, who had likewise joined them, to 
retire both from the citadel and city. This demand, how- 
ever, was at first entirely slighted. Phylidas still kept his 
post ; and was persuaded, that he should be able to deter 
the Lepreates from attempting any thing against him. 
But when he heard that Taurion, with one part of the 
Macedonian forces, had already gained possession of Phiar 
lia, and that the king himself was advancing towards Le- 
preum with the rest, he began at once to lose all hope, 
while the Lepreates on the contrary assumed new confi- 
dence. And though there were at this time in the place 
a thousand Eleans, with a thousand pirates and JEtolians; 
five hundred mercenaries, and tVo hundred Lacedaemoni- 
ans; and though the enemy were masters of their citadel; 
yet so admirable was the spirit, and such the glorious con- 
stancy of this people, that they resolved on no account to 
yield to these invaders, or throw away the hope of being 
able to defend their country. When Phylidas, therefore^ 
saw their firmness, and heard also that the Macedonians 
were just ready to approach, he at last left the city, 
t4^ther with the Lacedaemonians and Eleans. The Cre- 
tans, that had joined the troops of l^arta, returned back 
again to their own country through Messenia; while Phy- 
lidas, with the other forces, directed his route towards 
Samicum. The Lepreates, having thus recovered the 
entire possession of their country, sent some deputies to 
Fhilipt and surrendered^ their city to him. 
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As foon as the kii^ was infinrmsd of these traimeticiK» 
he sent the diief part of his army away to Lepremn, vlak 
himself with the peltasta aDd the ligfat-amied tioopBi par- 
sued the enemy, and, fidling i^xm them in tbeir retreat, 
made himself master of all their baggage. But I%ylkba, 
haling marched with the greatest haste, escaped safe to 
Samicum. Philip, therefore, encamped bdbre the place; 
and, when the rest of hb forces had advanced from Le> 
prenm to join him, began to make such preparations^ as 
threatened the inhabitants with the prospect of a siq;e. 
But the ^tolians and Eleans, being wholly unprep a red to 
snstmo a siege, and having nothings but their hands oaly 
to defimd them, were struck with terror, and offered to 
surrender upon terms of safety; and having obtained per- 
mission to leave the city with their arms, they retreated to 
Elea. After this success, the neighbouring cities all sent 
their deputies to the kin^ and submitted to him at dis- 
cretion. These wer^ Phrixa, St^Hagiuro, Epjrum, Bolax, 
Pyrgos, and Epitdiom. Philip, having thus in the course 
of ttn dayj only reduced tiie whole province of Triphylis, 
vetarned again to Lepreum. And when he had first ex- 
horted the inhabitants to remain steady in their du^, and 
had placed a garrison in *the citadel, he marched away to 
Hezeea witli all his forces, leaving to Ladicas an Acama- 
nian the government <^ Triphylia. Arriving at Heraea, 
he there divided the booty among his soldiers: and having 
taken again the baggage, which he had left behind him in 
this place, he continued his route from thence to M^alo* 
polls, though it was now the depth of winter. 

While Philip was employed in reducing the cities of 
Triphylia, Chilon, a citisen of Laeedaemon, who thought 
that his birth had given him the fidrest title to die lore- 
veigoty of Sparta, being enraged that Ae ephori liad 
dighted his pretensions, and bestowed that dignity upon 
Lycurgus, resolved to raise some disorders in the stsl& 
He flattered himself that by following only the example of 
Cleomenes, and tempting the hopes and ambitioa oif the 
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multitode with the prospect of a new division of landsf he 

should at once draw all the people to bis party. Hairing 

<:ommiinicated his intentipn, therefore^ to his. fnendsy and 

engaged aboat two hundred of them to share in the 

danger with hinij he made haste to carry 1m project into 

execntipn. As Lycurgus* and the ^phori who had raised 

him to tbe kingdom, were the chief obstacles to his design* 

it was necessary that these should be first removed. He 

took the occasion therefore when the qphori were at 

siqpper, and fidling upon them by surpriae, killed them at 

their table* Thus that punishment befid them, which was, 

in justice, due to their late transactions^ For whether we 

consider th^ hand by which they fell, or the cause that 

drew this vengeance down upon them, they may well be 

thought to hav^ merited their fate. 

As soon as this work was fiiiished, Chilon ran in baste 
towards the house of Lycurgus. But though this magi- 
strate was then at home^ he found means, with the assist* 
ano^ of some friends and neighbours, to retire unperoeived» 
and esci^ed through private roads to the town that was 
called Pellene of Tripolis. Chilou, having thus failed in 
the chief and most impdrtant part of his intended enter- 
prise^ began to lose all hope. But as there was now no 
room left to retreat, he advanced into the forums killing all 
hiB enemies, and calling aloud to his friends to join him ; 
inviting the people also to his party, by those hopes and 
promises that were just now mentioned. But when the 
citizens were so &r from shewing even the least regard to 
his pretensions, that, on the contrary, they b^gan to run 
together in parties to oppose him, he secretly withdreWf 
and, passing through Laconia, fled unattended into the 
Achsean territory. The Lac^dadmonian^, being at this 
time also terrified by the near ^>proaph pf Philipt cemoved 
all their stores fron^ the open country; end abandoned 
likewise the fortress of Athenaum in the Mcgalopolitan 
territoryji having first razed it to the ground* 
Thus this people who^ from the first establishment of 
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tbeir ttatei under the laws of the wise Lycux^g^as, had en- 
jojF^ the fiurest form of government, and flourished in 
great strength and power, to the time of the battle of 
Leuctra, began, after that period, gradually to decline from 
their former fortune, and to fall into contempt and mio. 
And haying long bem torn by intestine tumults and com- 
motions, their peace being still disturbed by Agrarian ]aw% 
and their citizens driven into banishment, they at last were . 
forced to bow to a succession of severe and haughty 
tyrants, to the time of Nabis, and to yidd to all the 
miseries of the very vilest servitude; those, who, in ancient 
times, had been unable to support even the name of • 
slavery. But there are many who have written very 
copious accounts of the former condition of this people, 
and of all their various fortunes ; and with regard to the 
changes that have happened to them since Cleomenes first 
subverted the legal constitution of the state, we shall take 
occasion to relate^ in the progress of this listoiy, aU those 
chat were of chiefost note, and which best deserve to be 
remarked. 

Philip now decamped from Megalopolis, and taking his 
roate through Tegea, arrived at Ai^gos, and passed the rest , 
of the winter in that city; having obtained among all the i 
Greeks the highest admiration and esteem, as well from his 
manners and whole deportment, as by those great actions 
also which he had now performed in war, beyond ail 
that could be expected from a prince of such tender . 

During this time Apelles, who had not yet deristed 
firom his project, was revolving in his mind the measures 
by which he might best be able to reduce the Achseans by 
degrees beneath the Macedonian yoke. As he saw that 
Aratus and his son were likely to prove the greatest obstacles 
in the way of this design, and that Philip fcas inclined to 
pay no small regard to these two magistrates, especially to 
the eldest of them, not only because he had stood in high 
esteem and &vour with Antigonus, and was a man of great 
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ftiithorily among the Achasans, but chiefly on accobnt of 
kia ready talents and profoond diteernment in all the 
affanra of goremment ; he judged it to he, in the first place^ 
neoessary that he should frame some Isontmance by whieh 
he might destroy their credit with tlie king. With this 
view, having made «tiqasry after those Achseans who op- 
posed Arafxis in the goveminent, he invited them to come 
to him from their several eides» and spared no kind of 
pains or flattery that might win their favour, and fix them 
in his interests. He then introduced them all to Philip ; 
liaVing first instructed each of them to insinuate to the 
king, that as longas he was guided by the counsels of Aratus, 
he mvst beforoed, in all things that rdated to the Achseans, 
dosety to observe the terms fifths allianee ; but that, on the 
contraffy, if he would snbnait his interests to the care of these 
oew fiieods, he might soon, with their assistance, become 
4he master pf Pdbpooaesas, and govern the people by his 
own siagk wilh When Ap^es had thus far advanced in 
his design, his next care was to obtain, if it were possible, 
that one of diis faction should be elecled pnetor of the 
Adueans; by which means Aratus would entirely be 
exohided from the administration of the state. As the 
time^ thertfore, of die election now drew near, he pressed 
the king to go himsdif to ^gium, on pretence of marching 
Ihat way into Elea. Philip yielded his consent, and 
Apielles, who was likewise present, partly by the force of 
threatetiings, and partly by solicitation, prevailed at last, 
thobgh not without great difficulty, and gained the point 
MbbA he had in view. For Eperatus, a citizen of Phara^, 
was dected pnetor; and TimeKenas, supported by the in- 
terest of Aratus, was repulsed. 

From ^gium the king began his march, and passing 
through Patrae and Dyme, arrived-at Tichos, a fortress 
situated upon the extreme borders of the Dymsean terri- 
tory, and which, had been taken by EnripSdas not long 
before, as we have already mentioned. The king, having 
resdved to employ his utmost power to recover again this 
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place for the Dymaeans, encamped before it with all Us 
forces. But the Eleans that were posted in it were struck 
with terror and surrendered. This fortress was of do 
great size, being not more than a stadium and half in its 
circumference. But the strength of it was considerable ; 
for the height of the walls was full thirty cubits. Philip 
restored the place to the Dymseans, and from thence made 
incursions into the Elean territory. And having wasted 
all the country, and gained a very great booty, be led his 
army back again to Dyme. 

But Apeltes, having thus far accomplished his design, 
and obtained a pr»tor of his own election, began now to 
renew his attacks against Aratns, in order wholly to re- 
move him from the confidence of the king* For this 
purpose, he had recourse to a calumny, which was thus 
contrived. When Amphidamus the iUean general, who 
had been taken prisoner with the rest that had retired to 
Thalamae, was conducted to Olympia, he employed the 
mediation of some friends to procure admission for him to 
the king : and when he had gained a time of audience, he 
displayed in a long discourse the high authori^ and credit 
in which he stood among the Eleans, and assured the king, 
that he could easily engage that people to enter into an 
alliance with him. Philip, being prevailed on by these 
promises, immediately released Amphidamus, and sent him 
to the Eleans; with orders to assure them, that if they 
would embrace his friendship, he would restore to them all 
their prisoners without any ransom, and secure their 
province against all incursions ; and that they stiir should 
live in perfect freedom, without garrison or tribute, and 
enjoy their own form of government. But, how genercos 
soever and inviting these conditions might appear, the 
Eleans remained unmoved, and rejected all that was pro- 
posed. 

Apelles seized on this refusal as a proper ground for the 
calumny which be now contrived, and carried to the king. 
He told him, that it might now be seen, how fiilse were 
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those professions of zeal and friendship, with which Aratus 
and his son had hitherto deceived him : that in their hearts 
they were far from being disposed to favour his preten- 
sions, or promote the interests of the Macedonians : that 
the aversion which the Eleans had now shewn towards 
hun was solely to be imputed to their arts and manage- 
ment : that when Amphidamus was sent from Olympia to 
Elis by the king, they had employed in secret all their 
pains to convince him, diat it was by no means for the 
advantage of the people of Peloponnesus that Philip should 
become the master of the Eleans: and that from hence 
alone had sprung that haughtiness, and fierce disdain, 
with which this people had rejected all his offers, and had 
resolved to adhere to their alliance with the ^tolians, and 
still sustain the war against the Macedonians. 

Philip, when he had beard this accusation, ordered 
Aratus and his son to be called before him. Apellcs then 
repeated in their presence all the charge, urging it against 
tbem with a bold and threatening confidence. And as the 
king still kept silence, he added, that since they had shewn 
themselves so thankless and ungrateful, and had so ill 
repaid the many favours which they had received from 
Philip, this prince had now resolved to call together the 
Achaean states, add, when he had explained to them the 
nsotives of his conduct, to return again to Macedon. But 
the eldest Aratus, beginning now to speak, besought the 
king, that he would by no means judge with passion, or 
give a hasty credit to the things which he had beard, with- 
out some previous examination and enquiry: that in every 
charge especially, that was directed against any of his 
allies or firiends, it was proper first to weigh the evidence 
with the nicest and most scrupulous care: that such a con- 
duct was not only worthy of a prince, but of the last im- 
portance also, with respect to his own interests and advan- 
tage. He desired, therefore, that those who had heard 
these matters of which Apelles had accused them, might be 
called to the presence of the king : that Apelles also should 
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attend^ with the person from whpm be had received lib 
ioformBtion^- and, in a word, diat, before BMy cqiBpIaioli^as 
made to tbe A^hsan Siftates, every method, should he tried» 
by which it was possible to gain a knowledge of the tmtfa« 
Philip approved of thia advice; and having promiaed to 
pursue it, he then dismissed them* 

Some days afterwards had passed, and Apelles bad aol 
yet produced the proofs that were desired, wjiea an acd* 
dent fell out^ which proved of gnoat ad,vantiige< to Aratos* 
While Philip waa employed io plundering . tbe country of 
the Eleans/this people having conceived some suspicion of 
Amphidamus, resolved^to seize, and send him as a prisoner 
into iBtolia» But Amphidamus gained early notices of 
their design, and fled at first to ^Olympia. And being 
there informed that, tbe king was gone to Dyme,. to die*, 
tribute the booty among his troope> he made haste to join 
him in the city. As soon as Aratiis heard that thiageni»» 
ral had escaped from Elis, and was arrived at Pyme, bwig 
conscious of his own innoe«u:e, he ran^ to Philip with gre^ 
alacrity and joy, and requested that Amphidamus might 
immediately be called before him : that no one better knew 
the grounds of the chai^^e that had been brought against 
him, than the man whO' had Uben a partner in the ^ecset: 
and that, on the other hand, it clearly was his interest to 
disclose the truth; since he had now been forced to leave 
his country on account of his attachment to* the king^ and 
had no hopes of safety but in bis protection. The king 
consented to this request; and having <nrdered Ampht- 
damns to be examined in his presenoe^.be. found that the 
accusation was in all points false. From this.time^ there- 
fore, his afiection for Aratus every day increased^ and his 
attachment to him became stronger than before; while 
Apelles on the contrary sunk low in his esteem*. But his 
mind had been now so long possessed with pinejudice in 
&vour of this minister, that it forced him still to overlook^ 
upon many occasions^ the errors of his conduct* 

In the mean while Apellee^ not being iq any degree 
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deterred by what bad happened firoia persisting atill in the 

same deiigns, made; his neiLt altack against Taurion, who 

wAd eotrudted with the eare of tba affidra of Peloponnesiisi 

He ebarfed lUo^f bowever, with naldiid of ciimet bnl on 

the cootrary spoke lui^y in bia piaisd ; and vepvesented 

to the kingy what great servioesnigbt be expected imni a 

man c^ socb abilkie% If bo weoe prasent m tke cae»p. Bat 

his intentioa wna, to bestow tbisi chai|^ i^^ some pensoo 

of bia owa appointment* For this ia one of those now 

J methods, contrived by men of bad designs: io desttoji the 

' fortunes of their aei^bours^ not by detraction, boA bjr 

praise. An artificoi replete with malignant rancour,, and 

the basest treachery ; iavented first in the courto of prinfie% 

\ to be the instrument of jealousy and sordid avarice; ^nd 

• employed solely to promote the purposes of thoie^ who 

■^ strive to rise upon the suins of another. He seized every 

occasion also that was offered to censnxe Alexander, thai 

captain of the guards; having resolved to fill this post 

likewise with another of his ownjelection: and, in a worcU 

to change, if possible^ the whole disposition which Ant^ 

gonus had made. For Antigonui, not only while he livedf 

had governed Macedon and the young prince himself with 

; the greatest prudence, but left behind him also at his 

\ death such wise provisions, as seemed most proper to 

secure the future ease and safety of the kingdom. He 

'y explained to the Macedonians in his will, the measures 

: which himself had followed in the affairs of government; 

' and prescribed the plan of the administration for the time 

t to come ; naming the persons also, to whom he left the 

conduct of the state, and allotting severally to each his 

proper post; that he might thus cut off at once all pretence 

( for jealousy, and remove every incitement to sedition* By 

these directions, Apelles was appointed guardian to the 

(prince; Leontius, general of the infantry; Megaleas, the 

Jthief secretary ; Alexander, captain of the guards; and 

, Taurion, the commander, to preside in Peloponnesus. 

Among these, Leontius and Megaleas were already in all 
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pbtntt devoted to Apellet. The great object therefiire of 
his present care was to remove Taurion and Alexander 
from thdr posts ; by which means the whole admioistratioii 
of the goverament would fall into his own hands entire, or 
mto the hands of those who possessed his confidence. And 
this design must soon have been accomplished, if he hsd 
not raised against himself an enemy in Aratus. But thst 
wrong poUcy defisated all his measures ; and drew after it 
the punishment that was justly duc j his imprudence and 
insatiable ambition : so that within a short time afterwards, 
he was himself involved in those calamities which he bad 
prepared for others. In what manner this misfortune hap- 
pened to him, we shall at present forbear to mention, 
having brought this book to its conclusion. But in that 
which followst we shall take occasion to give a clear 
aooonnt of this event, with all the circumstances that 
att^ided it. Philip, after these transactions which we 
have now related, returned to Argos, to pass the winter 
there together with his friends, and sent the forces back to 
BCaoedon. * 
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